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Crisp and Unbroken Grains 


© Puffed to Gigantic Size 


That’s what you get in Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice—the most unique and delicious foods ever 
created. 














Just the whole wheat or rice kernels, made four times 
as porous as bread. 


Made more digestible—more enticing—than any 
other cereal food. 
These foods have legions of lovers. And every 


morning some ten thousand new homes enjoy them. 
Again we ask you to begin. 


Ideal Summer Foods 


Whole wheat and rice made porous and crisp. 
so they don’t tax the stomach. 





Made 


What else is half so good ? 

They are more than breakfast foods in hot weather. 
They are luncheons and suppers, too. 

Not mere confections, but hearty meals. For wheat 
and rice are the two greatest foods in the world. 

We cannot describe these puffed foods, and there 
is nothing with which to compare them. 

But serve them once—with cream, with fruit, or in 
a bowl of milk—and you'll discover a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


This is how we prepare them: 


Except 
in the 
extreme 


West 








The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed 
guns. Then the guns are revolved, for sixty minutes, 
in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, 
and the pressure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are unsealed; the steam explodes. 
Instantly every starch granule is blasted into a myriad 
particles. 

The kernels of grain are expanded eight times. 
Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. 
We have simply the magnified kernels of grain, made 
porous and crisp and digestible. 


Discovered by Accident 





Some years ago, Prof. A. P. Anderson sought for 
a way to break up starch granules, so the digestive 
juices could get to them. 

In cooking, baking or toasting most of these granules 
remain entirely unbroken, so digestion is hard or 
impossible. 





He thought of exploding these granules by steam, 
and he invented these guns to do it. 

But he dreamed of no such result. Who could ever 
think that a terrific explosion would leave the grains 
shaped as before? 

When he saw the result, he knew he had created 
the most delightful cereal foods in existence. 

It remains for you to enjoy them, and let your 
people enjoy them. Change from the old-time foods 
tomorrow, and let your folks welcome the new. 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 





Pam 
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In Touch ber on 





Through the day he has been 
renewing his energy—-sailing, driv- 
ing, or playing golf—making him- 
self more fit for the buster season 
and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume 
of business than the president of 
two decades ago. 


The railroad president to-day 
spends the greater portion of the 
summer at his country home re- 
newing his energy. He keeps in 
touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles 
or more away from headquarters, 
yet Ais office and the principal 
business centers of the country are 
within talking distance. 


This is simply an illustration 
which applies to every busy man, 
whether he be railroad president, 
merchant, manufacturer or pro- 
fessional man. 


He is notified immediately when 
anything important occurs; his 
advice and direction are asked 
and given over the telephone; the 
machinery of the road goes on. 


It shows the importance of 
universal service, which is the con- 
stant aim of the Associated Bell 
Companies— of one system, extend- 
ing to every nook and corner of 
the United States, keeping a// 
localities within speaking distance 
of one another. 


Each day, at the noon hour or in 
the early morning or late after- 
noon, he conducts his business 
over the long distance line. 


He is in touch with his world. 
Long Distance Beli Service is universal in two ways — 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 
to all human activities. Whatever your interests, it 
will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One System, Universal Service. 
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Open up a Bottle of Fremont Grape Juice 


A 












fy . : 
YW at the dinner table. Observe the pungent “bouquet” that fills the 
2 dining room, whetting your desire for this delicious drink. 
4 ad ’ 5 . 
¥ Now hold your glass up to the light. Observe the complete 
A absence of any sediment, or floating particles. 
WAN By these two evidences—the sense of smell and the sense of sight — you will 
Vi know you have found an unusual and extraordinary grape juice. The first sip you 
ey take will furnish authoritative evidence of the most conclusive sort—you'll declare 
ig yourself for Fremont, first, foremost and finally. 

And how to prove all this?) Goto your dealer. If he hasn't it, send us his ee and $1.00 and we'll 
t orward, charges prepaid, ten ‘*baby bottles’’ of Fremont Grape Juice baby bottles contai 
(7h) ex tly ¢ one glass e7 ach, and were devised for mail order purposes partic larly: 
(wy 
Y THE FREMONT GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, FREMONT, OHIO 
eis PE ee S35. (Le oe 322. Ne oe 72 
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To every open-air hobby, 
to every delight of nature, 
to the very Spirit of the 
Great Out-of-Doors, 
there is an added charm 
for those who 


KODAK 


Not merely for the sake of 
the moment’s pleasure, but 
even more for the pleasure 
in the years that follow, the 
Kodak is worth while. And 
it’s all so simple now that 
anybody can make good 
pictures. Kodak, you know, 
means photography with the 
bother left out. 


KODAKS, $5 to $100. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
The Kodak City. 


1909 Catalogue 
at your dealers 
or by mail. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


| 9 H 
HEN you receive notice that your subscription has HE ADIES OME JOU RNAL. By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 


postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 


expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has Registered in United States Patent Office 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and 
the renewal may have reached us after the copy contain- 
ing the blank has been packed. In requesting change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 





Published on the Twenty-fifth of each #fonth preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Single copies in Canada: 20 cents each. 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 








The Price of The Journal 


In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, rostpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money) ; Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


q ‘ Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor Our Branch Offices 
must reach us before the tenth of September to avoid eg C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor [For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with New Y : Madi A 1 23d Street 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express Copyright, 3909 ¢ Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United Sta ii barron: Gacuaee Hal Shs 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- aid Great Britain, “Ee te Sta ners’ : Mai . London, 1 tay Al ur vats reserved. Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
riers can supply Postal money orders Entered at th ¢ Ph aiphis Po t-Office ciabets s matter. 


Lonpon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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THE EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 
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A Departure in Woman's 


C 


Cre SHE Eprror oF THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL believes that the 
ie ae time has come when the American woman can originate her 
QDs ve own fashions in clothes: that she need no longer be dominated 
by foreign standards which, however becoming they may be to the 
foreign face and figure, have been proved, especially of late, certainly 
unbecoming to the American woman. 


This magazine has long had under preparation a plan which it is 
now ready to announce will begin in its next issue: the creation of 


The new departure will begin, in the next issue, with an introductory 
article showing that the plan 1s feasible, presenting examples of modish 
clothes suitable to the autumn, originated entirely in America. On 
this pase—* The Editor’s Personal Page’’—1in the next issue the scope 
of the plan will also be fully outlined. 


Then will follow 
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ever sustained by any American fashion or general magazine. This 
new Fashion Department will be maintained in addition to Mrs. Ralston’s 
successful Fashion Department, so that an opportunity of comparison 
and choice will be given every woman. ‘The new department will have 
an entirely separate corps of editors, writers and artists, and will be 
independently maintained in every respect. 
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NONE BUT IVORY SOAP IS GOOD ENOUGH. 


Don’t make any mistake about it. The 
woman who does fancy work—no matter 
where she may be—knows how it should 
be washed. 


She knows that washing powders and 
labor saving soaps are all right for certain 
purposes; but the washing of fancy work is 
not one of them. 


For that, none but Ivory Soap is good 
enough. 


No other soap is so pure. 

No other soap is so mild, so gentle in 
its action. 

This combination— purity and mildness 
—makes Ivory Soap equally available for 
bath, toilet and fine laundry use. 

For those purposes, a pure soap—a soap 
that cleans but does not injure—is absolutely 
essential. Ivory Soap is such a soap. It 
cleans but it does not injure. 


Ivory Soap . 2. . 994460 Per Cent. Pure 
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With Photographs by the Author 


Very few travelers, comparatively speaking, venture into the 
mountainous Apenine country of Italy, especially to Le Balze, the 
mite of a town famed as holding the source of the great River Tiber. 
And those travelers generally go in summer. But Miss Van Vorst, 
impatient with the weather, undertook the journey not only in the 
early spring, but also alone, except for her young guides, and in 
defiance of insistent warnings of danger and in face of the possi- 
bility of being lost in the mountains in a snowstorm. She is prob- 
ably one of the few women, certainly one of the few American 
women, who have ever ventured on sucha trip. That she tells with 
singular vivid simplicity and charm of her remarkable trip, our 
readers will, we think, agree with THE EDITORS. 
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“My Hand Could Have Spanned it — 
the Source of the Great River” che 

















Y FRIENDS in 

Rome and the 

Italians threw up 
their hands in horror 
when I confessed that I 
was going to find the 
source of the River Tiber 
in the Apenine Moun- 
tains, and that I was go- 
ing alone. They told me 
it was madness for a 
woman to trust herself 
alone with chance Italian 
peasantry, and that I 
would certainly be mur- 








“Far Below the Dashing Tiber Roared ) 
Dn) : and Rushed Over the Stones” \ 
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There was. ‘He's of 
a great goodness,’ assured 























dered en route! Andas | 
listened I was delighted 











| the young driver; ‘“‘he’sa 
| very important man; he 
dor tors everybody for 
miles.” 

“hk nave a 
| him,” I said. 

him.” 

So, with a word to the 
o landlady and a comfort- 
able feeling that the hote! 
had here and there a 
board floor and was clean, 
I set off with Agusto, on 


letter to 
‘*Let’s find 
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to find that not only did 
fears vanish, but indeed 
my resolve grew daily 
stronger to go on alone. 


“1 Felt in a Twinkling That This 
was Doctor San Lucca” 

















ry foot, to wander { 
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around 
the little town. Ho 
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I would be ungrateful 
not to say that the offers 
to accompany me were many, and rather than continue to 
annoy and worry my friends I said I would at least wait until 
the weather changed for the better. 

Meantime, while flurries of snow and rain continued, I 
studied the river in Rome; haunting its banks, learning 
what I could of its history. As March went lustily from the 
calendar April came in as brusquely, and I saw that it was 
useless to wait. I began to chafe at my lazy procrastination 
and to call myself a coward. I decided I would wait no 
longer, friends or no friends. 

That same day I found myself in the train for Arezzo, all 
alone save for a tea-basket, my dressing-case, a dress-suit 
valise, and a roll of rugs around me. My hands were full of 
books and maps. Already the Tiber on the map was as 
familiar to me as an old picture, and I knew where to go, if 
not exactly how. And so I started out from Rome! 

aor 
REZZO was my first stopping-place, and when I tumbled 
into my bed there at ten o’clock that night, after a late 
supper of macaroni and a little cold milk, I found the 
coldest, dreariest welcome that ever a bad bed, hard as a 
bat and icy as a stone, could give a traveler. 

3ut the next day, when toward eleven I wandered out 
into the streets, I found the tardy sunlight at last. 

My idea was to hurry to the source of the river, and, once 
the headwaters reached, to wander down slowly, driving the 
entire way, discarding anything that might suggest a rail- 
road. The general railroad left me at Arezzo, and toward 
afternoon I took a funny, jogging little car which fetched me 
north as far as Borgo San Sephulcro. It was early afternoon, 
but, according to my schedule, I was to sleep there that 
night and go on the next day to Pieve. 

Borgo San Sephulcro is quaintly beautiful. Nothing had 
touched it for centuries but the hands of its own people 
The stones of the street are black and the 
cathedral is as black as the stones. Goats and 


Gentle Faces of These Peasants” 


sweet it was and full of 
early evening—the cows 
driven home from the 


Watched the Fine, Sympathetic, 





























LG) “Twas Obliged to Bid Good-by 
°Y to Gigi and His Beloved Ass” 




















expedition. Agusto was a freckle-faced, red-haired, amus- 
ing young fellow. Perched upon a high seat above a funny 
little victoria drawn by a stout sorrel horse, he dashed up 
to the hostelry door, smiled at me, made mea profound bow, 
helped me bestow my belongings in the victoria and quickly 
gathered up his reins, cracked his long whip and we were off 

rattling through black old Borgo, out on to the clean, fair 
road which led to Pieve San Stephano. 

The Umbrian landscape, as I saw it then, from Agusto’s 
little carriage, was entrancing in its delicate loveliness. 
The road, lifted above the valley, looked down on the brown, 
golden country which flowed away on each side to the 
gleaming river. And, dashing like mad, all hung with 
jingling bells, we tore, rushed and pattered over the high- 
road. 

Toward six o'clock, against the blue of the sky, rose the 
towers and spires of Pieve—the first town on the Tiber 
that is to say, the first real town; and, a little tired from our 
rocking, swinging drive, I descended from the victoria at 
the door of another inn. 

Pieve is of a singular cleanliness for an Italian country 
village. The inn looked and was spotless. But my appear- 
ance, with all my bundles (for Pieve is tremendously out of 
the way, and, except in August, never sces a traveler), some- 
what startled the landlady, who bustled out to meet me. 

‘“‘ Agusto,”’ I said, ‘‘isn’t there such a man in the place as a 
certain Doctor San Lucca?”’ 


outlying pastures by 
pretty boys in ragged 
clothes, barefoot in the 
chill air. Down the narrow streets the big, snowy cattle 
came serenely, shaking their bells and filling the air with a 
pastoral clamor. The few people abroad stared at Agust 
and me with acertain curiosity. Passing a little post-ofh« 
we went in to send the promised telegram to Rome and a 
cable to New York. When I mentioned the United States 
of America as the telegram’s destination the little operator 
looked up with a sort of awe. 

“It’s very expensive to do that,” he cautioned; ‘it costs 
as much as fourteen dollars a word.”’ 

After the proper surprise, horror and incredulity on my 
part we together discovered the reasonable and legitimate 
tariff, hunting it down in his big ledger, and, as the cable 
reduced itself to reasonable proportions, the operator con- 
fessed that never, never in the history of Pieve, had a 
telegram gone so far. 

NX 


HEN we came out of the post-office I saw, standing in 
the shadow of an old thirteenth-century arch, the figure 
of a man whose appearance was so little in keeping with the 
rest of his townsmen and with everything out of Rome that I 
looked at him in astonishment. The gentleman wore a suit 
of rough knickerbockers and Norfolk coat, gray woolen 
stockings, good boots, and on his head an enormous som- 
brero. His back was to me, but the splendid lines of his 
graceful figure, the expressive gestures of his hands, in one of 
which he held a fine piece of wood-carving, impressed me, 
and as I went toward him and he turned full around, and I 
looked at one of the most beautiful Italians it could be 
possible to imagine, I felt in a twinkling that this was 
Doctor San Lucca. The appearance of Agusto and me sur- 
prised the Doctor as much on his part, and as I advanced 
holding out a letter in my hand, and spoke the name of his 
friend in Rome, a look of radiant pleasure came over his face 
He exclaimed, extended his hand, and gave me 





cows, peasants and children herd in the tiny 


in the evening streets a most graceful welcom: 
Ee : 





highways, crowd around the town fountain, 
ind on the street-side is the only inn. 

When I got to this inn I decided that I would 
not pass the night at Borgo! Within, the stone 
stairs and floors were cold and damp, oozing 
out a humid, nasty moisture; there was a gen- 
eral kitchen and eating-room full of men 
smoking, and from this opened a couple of 
bedrooms. Neither of them appealed to me, 
and I determined that no matter what Pieve 
San Stephano might be, it couldn’t surpass 
Borgo, and that, if possible, I would press on. 

‘Tell me,’’ I asked the landlady, ‘“‘can you 











get me an ‘honorable’ boy or man to drive me 


Ve ‘*You shall have the town,” he assured me 
generously; ‘‘all Pieve is yours, the hotel shall 
ae put its best foot foremost. Come with me; let 
Bed us see the landlady.” 
Re Delighted, and with the feeling of utter 


desolation gone for the time, I followed the 
Italian doctor, and in the space of an hour’s 
time an unused kitchen with a big fireplace was 
appropriated to me, a splendid blaze of cones 
and pine twigs sent forth a fragrant warmth, 
and upstairs, looking out on the foothills of 





waited for me. 


WA ES 








ee The Doctor and I, before the fire, discussed 
a my plans for the following day. Only it must 





to Pieve?” 





not be the following day; it must be in two or 








She was a good creature and unearthed for 





ine the “‘honorable boy,’’ whom, when I saw 


“The Rushing, Tearing, Amber Tiber” Eq 





three days, when the weather got better! 
Oh, the weather 


I had waited seven weeks 





| ; ; 
the Apenines, a clean, icy-cold, spotless room 
| 








him, I would have trusted for any kind of an 


} for it in Rome. 
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Well, there were great things to see here and I must see 
them. He would show me everything and I could make 
many books about it. As for doing the Tiber, it was a 
ridiculous quest. He would tell me all about the source. 
He would give me books. Why, the Apenines were white 
as a sheet and deep in snow. It wouldn't be possible. 

I insisted, however. I must go, brave it out, tramp it 
out, and no later than tomorrow, and if the Doctor were 
really kind he would find me a responsible guide. And 
here I besought him, ‘‘ And if you do send me.off with a 
guide please let it be some one who has really, really been 
to the source of the Tiber.” 

The Doctor looked grave. ‘‘Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘it isn’t 
so easy as you seem to think. There are men here to 
whom the excursion would mean nothing but robbery—if 
no more. There are, however, one or two,” he emphasized 
the last word, ‘‘that I can trust—I’ll think it over—we’ll 
talk about it to-morrow.” y 

In spite of the welcome so warmly given me by the 
Doctor and his offers of aid, I could see by his attitude 
indeed he had left no room for doubt—that he did not 
approve of my excursion. He had assured me that if I 
were his daughter or his sister he would forbid me to go, 
and his own insistent offer to accompany me I refused 
over and over again. The weather without was as cold as 
Italian climate can ever be. Not only was it cold, but the 
skies threatened the thing I had dreaded for weeks, a 
heavy snowfall. I knew that ina serious storm my excur- 
sion would be impossible. Doctor San Lucca had care- 
fully described to me what the undertaking would be. 
Le Balze lay something like thirty miles from Pieve. Part 
of this could be driven, but the rest, twelve miles of ascen- 
sion up the Apenines, had to be made on donkey-back. 

However, the dogged determination which had fetched 
me on from Rome made me say to the Italian as I bade 
him good-night: ‘‘I must start from here at eight tomor- 
row morning, and I beg you will do what you can to find 
me the most respectable guide of the place.” 


ox 


HE little room in the inn that 1 occupied had never 

been warmed, but between the spotless sheets and 
under the eiderdown, with a tin hot-water can, I finally 
managed to warm myself to sleep, and I slept delectably 
until the hostess fetched me in my milk. The day broke 
gray and sunless still. I dressed myself at once for my 
excursion in riding coat, divided skirt and trousers, and 
high, strong riding boots. Nevertheless, there was winter 
to meet, and I knew that I should have to sleep in a peas- 
ant’s hut, on a peak of the Apenines, in the snow. The 
Doctor warned me that I could take nothing but what my 
donkey could carry on his back as well as carry myself, so 
I rolled up an extra coat, a sweater and a pair of dry 
boots. Besides this I had an umbrella, and at half-past 
eight I left my icy apartment to find the Doctor warming 
his back and his hands before the kitchen blaze. 

Before he could begin what I saw was to be a new 
assault against my resolution I pointed to my costume 
and said: ‘‘] am ready to go, as you see. Nothing in the 
world will keep me. At least, I shall stay until the snow 
drives me back.” 

“Wait for the spring here in Pieve,” he began, and at 
this moment the hostess opened the door and ushered in 
an Italian peasant with the announcement: ‘ Here’s 
Gigi,’ and I looked up to see my guide. San Lucca drew 
the Italian forward by putting his hand on his shoulder. 
For a second he addressed him in voluble Italian, his 
flashing eyes fixed on the interested face of the-man, and 
then the Doctor said to me: ‘‘ Look at that face, Signora. 
It’s all right, isn’t it? This fellow’s name is Gigi. I have 
told him that I trust him with your life and safety. It isn't 
too much to tell you that with this charge from me, given 
the fact that he is as noble as a knight and as honorable 
as one could wish, he would lay down his life for you.” 

I looked into the honest, blue eyes and believed the 
Doctor absolutely. The man was as simple as a child, all 
smiles and deference. I conceived for him a great liking. 

‘He knows the Apenines like a rabbit,’ said the Doctor, 
“and I’m as little afraid to send you with him as can be.”’ 

He gave the man further instructions in Italian, Gigi 
bowed and went out, and then I heard before the door the 
tinkle of Some pretty little bells. 

“Here is my carriage,” said the Doctor, ‘‘and forbid 
me as you may, say what you will, I shall drive you along 
your way until Gigi’s donkey meets you.” 

I was in no mood to retuse him this, and in a few 
moments, with my goods and chattels around me, I was 
seated by his side in a funny miniature phzton with rat- 
tling, shaking little wheels, and before us a melancholy 
rat of a horse, which ambled and played like a kitten when 
he didn’t crawl like a snail. 

om 
E TRUNDLED through Pieve in the cold, gray 
air. We bowled along on to a beautiful road, along 
whose left ran the rushing, tearing, amber Tiber, its 
waves white with foam; and on the other side rose the 
ever-somber and ever-green Apenines. 

Juring the drive we passed several tiny little villages, 
dark, forgotten and lonely, and, finally, right in the heart 
of the Tiber, its turgid currents dashing waves around 
the stones until the water seemed like a perpetual spring 
of crocus flowers, so yellow it was, the picturesque town 
of Savigione rose on its island. Ona bit of land not one- 
sixteenth of a mile around is built a huddled village 
crowned by a wonderful church. The town dates from 
900, and is a perfect poem of tone and color. As its 
silhouette faded behind our backs—it was the last bit of 
civilization or anything resembling it—we plunged into a 
thoroughly unpeopled country, over a road whose rocks 
and stones made travel very slow for the little horse, and 
it was not until three o’clock, when we had been driving 
seven hours, that we reached the point in our journey 
where the Doctor drew rein. 

Far down the road Gigi, with a superb mule, waited for 
me. He stood there on the top of a hill, a lonely figure in 
a lonely world. It was the grayest, or, I should rather say, 
the brownest universe | had ever looked upon. Umbria 
is as brown asa golden nut. The hilly points of the land 
were saffron, the road was saffron; it looked like a vol- 
canic, burnt-out universe—a cup of bronze to hold the 
Tiber, and in it, singularly enough, the river lay’way down 
in a gorge as green-blue as a peacock’s feather. It wasa 
weird and a beautiful sight, but such an icy-cold sight, 
and so desolate! 


For some time the Doctor had not spoken. His sweat- 
ing horse, glad to stop, dropped his head. Peering down 
over the sheer side of the mountain, for we had been 
ascending steadily during seven hours, the Doctor descried 
a tiny hut, as brown as the rest of the scene, and looking 
like a bit of moss dropped in the valley. 

“I’m going to leave you for a moment,” he said; “I'll 
be back.”” And in another second I saw him springing 
over the rocks and he disappeared behind the yellow hil- 
locks. Gigi and my mount by this had joined me, and 
smiling, cordial, the good fellow strapped, without wait- 
ing directions, my little bundle on the mule, armed him- 
self with my umbrella and stood waiting for me to get into 
the saddle. But before I mounted San Lucca reappeared, 
followed by a young country lad of about eighteen years 
of age, a brown, pretty peasant boy, straight as a poplar 
and ragged as a beggar. The Doctor, as he had laid his 
hand upon Gigi’s shoulder, now laid his hand upon the 
young man’s shoulder. 

“T’ve unearthed this young fellow,” he said, ‘from his 
little hut. I know the family. They are honest people, 
and the more I think of it the more impossible it becomes 
for me to let you go alone into the mountains with only 
one man, no matter if it is a Gigi. Suppose Gigi should 
break his leg,”’ he laughed, ‘‘ what would you do? Suppose 
the donkey should fall, where would you be? With these 
two fellows I’m sure you could be carried even for the 
space of the whole twelve miles. And as I told Gigi, so I 
now tell Adamo, that I place your life in their hands.” 

My saddle was comfortable, and the spirit of adventure 
in this somber, threatening country began to make me 
eager to start out into that unknown wilderness of hills. 
I was up in one of the highest parts of the Apenine 
Mountains— Monte Fumaiolo is the highest peak of the 
Apenines. It was my task to climb to its summit on this 
sturdy mule, and I was eager to break into the spare, 
golden hillocks and find the mountain trail. 

“Tomorrow,” the Doctor said, ‘‘at five you should be 
back here where I leave you now.” 

He had told me it would be impossible for him to come. 

“But,” he added, “if anything happens Adamo will 
run to Pieve. It only takes a matter of twelve hours 
for them to run on foot. They run all the way. So you 
send him in and I’ll come at once.” 


a 

WATCHED the hills rise like a screen between my 

kind friend and myself, and with Adamo’s hand on 
my ass’s bridle and Gigi’s hand on the little beast’s 
flank, we pattered off into the golden hillocks under the 
leaden sky. 

The formation of these Umbrian hills is, of course, 
volcanic, and the peaks and rises of ground are sandy, 
yellow, overgrown with lovely heather bush, heather that 
is bright as copper and green and delicate as fern. For a 
long time these little bushes were the only bit of verdure, 
and up and down, with apparently no path to follow, in 
and out, around and over and through the hills, the 
donkey trotted like a goat. In front of me, as far as I 
could see, this queer, desertlike country extended. 

Far below the mad and dashing Tiber cried and roared 
and rushed over the stones, set loose from the binding 
snows, with all the force of a body of water thrown down 
from a great height and still feeling the imprisonment of 
the chain of ice it had triumphantly broken. As far as 
eyes could see to the right the valley rolled away between 
these barren hills, and forming the most beautiful wooded 
gorge, where copper-colored beeches and foliage, where 
the wonderful Italian cedars and pines filled in as soft as 
velvet. It was still as death, and so wonderfully remote. 

Once the little hills behind us we entered the very 
mountainside itself and the dense forest of thick ever- 
greensand pines. It wasintensely cold and growing colder 
every moment. Although for days we had anxiously 
watched the snow edge that crept down about the hill- 
tops, so far we had not reached the snow. A heavy storm 
would have been serious to us, for it would have kept us 
out in the exposure all night and obliterated the path. 

We left the highroad at half-past three and Gigi 
planned that we should arrive at Le Balze at about six. 
But the donkey was slow, and the road, though not bad, 
was hilly, and our progress not as quick as we had hoped 
it to be. Every now and then, without giving me any 
warning, Gigi lifted me bodily out of the saddle, while 
Adamo, in front, dragged the donkey down the most 
dangerous declines and hauled him up the opposite ascent, 
where I would mount on the level. My men, who had 
never seen each other before, made a few remarks, but I 
did not talk, and toward six o’clock it began to rain, and 
with the rain there rose a bitter-cold wind, icy-cold. 
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E BALZE, Gigi told me, was within a few miles, and the 
only thing to do was to urge the donkey on, to put up 

the umbrella and ride under it, the queerest little proces- 
sion that could be imagined. When the hill street that 
was the introduction to the mountain village opened 
before us it was with a sense of gratitude that I looked 
forward to some kind of shelter. I did not hope for much, 
still it would be out of this piercing rain. Le Balze is 
only a collection of flint huts, and suggests a little iron 
village tossed up against the black and cruel mountain- 
side. The town’s ascent is up a steep hill, and finally, 
just as the rain had turned to hail, we stopped before 
one of those low huts in front of which the little 
swinging sign is the only thing to distinguish it from the 
hovels of the peasants. Outside the house was a winding 
staircase, at whose foot the pigs huddled ina little bunch, 
and at the side the cow-stables opened. A pale light 
flickered in the window, and at the cries and halloes of 
my guides, the black, wooden door—ah, how old it all 
looked—opened, and a frowsy, dirty woman stuck her 
head out in the rain. This was the inn, and in another 
second or two I had entered it out of the storm. I found 
myself in the center of a room whose walls and beams 
were a thousand years old. Le Balze, if not so old as 
the hills, still is no child, and the village was built in the 
tenth or eleventh century. The floor of the kitchen was 
as black as ink. The beams were inkier still; the walls 
were cold and dark and the doors looked like bits of 
coal fitted in the side of a house, their oak was so old. 
The room, cold as a tomb, had no fire, and one rushlight 
burned on the table. There were six little children hud- 
dled around the empty fireplace, almost naked, and the 
mother, the innkeeper, stood with an earthen bowl in her 


hand, giving some kind of broth to the baby. But Gigi, 
the wonderful Gigi—and I don’t think he has his like in 
the world—had only to gesticulate and smile, to throw 
out his kind brown hands, show his white teeth, shrug 
his shoulders and toss his head to work something like a 
miracle. Within the next few moments Adamo and he 
had made in the enormous fireplace a blaze and a fire to 
warm the heart of the coldest traveler. The sight of this 
cordial element drew the little children from all parts of 
the room, they huddled around it, and one little boy, 
taking a miniature stool, went directly inside the chimney- 
place and sat down. The dimensions of the fireplace 
can thus be imagined. And I think I was the coldest 
traveler. I had only this one suit of clothes with me, and 
it was drenched to the last thread. I took off my riding 
habit and my landlady hung it up to dry. Meanwhile, 
with disregard of the singular figure I must have cut 
to the assembled multitude, I sat in my riding trousers, 
my riding boots and my sweater, before the blaze. 
Now Gigi asked me: ‘‘What can the signora eat?” 
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T MY directions another miracle was wrought. Some- 
where out in one of the stables a cow was milked 
and a quart of fresh milk fetched in. At Gigi’s instruc- 
tions, however, the landlady bestirred herself to get 
something more substantial for me. Afterward she sat 
down in a chair near me, the children huddled about us 
both, and she plied me with questions, her beautiful 
eyes and her beautiful, disheveled hair, her fine brown 
skin and her splendid maternal figure making her the 
very ideal Italian matron. 

Giulio, the husband, had gone to the fair with her 
oldest boy. They had ridden twenty miles, away on the 
other side of the mountain, on a donkey, of course, am 
she expected them home every moment. Meanwhile, 
she told me that although tourists came to Le Balze some- 
times in the summer months, no lady had ever looked up 
the Tiber in the snows, and that no one had ever been to 
its hidden source in the wintertime. 

“It’s a very shy river,” she told me sympathetically, 
“‘and we think it loves the snow, it hides so long away. 
It begins to snow here in October, and, as the signora will 
see, it should be springtime now. But who knows? We 
never can tell up here in Le Balze when one of these 
storms will come. And we, who think the Tiber belongs 
to us and to this little village, always say, when the snow 
falls, ‘Ah, the river will be happy now, no one can sce it.’ 
It’s like a bride, it loves the veil.”’ 

To join us in the firelight, which threatened to burn 
forever because of the great masses of wood my guides 
had brought in in their arms, the peasants, wishing to see 
the stranger —for the news ran quickly through the village 
that a guest had come—strolled in from all about the 
town—that is to say, the most honorable peasants, such 
as the village doctor, such as, above all, the maestro, the 
head of the town, the squire, mayor, master, who decides 
everything and regulates this litthe mountain commu- 
nity. There are only about one hundred souls in Le Balze. 
Think of them up there in the almost eternal snows! 

As I sat there on the old chest which made my seat, 
clothed as soon as possible in my dry skirt, I watched the 
fine, sympathetic, gentle faces of these peasants. The 
maestvo’s white beard fell down to his chest, and, as the 
firelight touched him, he was a patriarchal figure. Gigi, 
opposite me, his arms folded, beamed upon the company 
and upon me with the same friendliness and protection 
that a father might have shown, and Adamo, beautiful 
as a young fawn, quiet and obedient and docile, sat a 
little farther apart in the shadow, playing his part, 
although taking no active share in the scene. 

The plans for the excursion the next day were the sub- 
ject of the evening’s conversation. The mule had been 
wiped down with the utmost care, and, it is not too much 
to say, with the utmost affection. She was all wrapped 
up in blankets carefully sewed around her stomach, 
stewing away ina warm stable, and Gigi assured me that 
he had mixed a little wine with her mash. 

‘‘Heavens!”’ I thought, “I’m glad we are not to go on 
with her tonight.””. Fora drunken mule was not my idea of 
the mount which should take me to the source of a river! 
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OWARD eleven o’clock I begged to be shown where 

I was to sleep. And just as my candle was lit and I 
started to mount the little stairs that led directly up from 
the kitchen to the other floor, Giulio, the innkeeper 
himself, stamping off the snow, came in, followed by his 
little boy. The cut of their clothes, their queer felt hats, 
their innocent, childlike faces, the little fairings they had 
brought to the family, it was a pretty sight to see, and | 
left the peasant embracing the six children and his wife. 

Oh, how cold my room was, how icy, bitter cold! As I 
looked out of the ten-inch square of glass and saw the 
dark pines clustering around me and felt how far away I 
was from even those who could speak my language, it was 
a moment of thoughtful interest, to be so kindly sheltered 
by such simple hearts. I felt as safe as possible, and my 
only anxiety was lest the snow should fall and cover up 
our mountain paths. I could not undress—the room was 
far too cold to go to bed without one’s clothes. So I took 
off my boots and my coat and my skirt and slept, like a 
soldier, in my riding trousers and sweater, while Gigi and 
Adamo threw themselves down on a pallet of straw just 
without my door. 

I waked, as I thought, very early, because it was so 
dark. But I could hear that downstairs a new fire 
was being built in the chimneyplace, and as I looked once 
more eagerly through my window I looked on a perfectly 
blank world of snow. My heart sank, and then the 


loneliness of the excursion struck me for the first. How 
long would I be housed up with these peasants? What 


would San Lucca think or fear? 
friends in Rome think as well? 
But I threw on the rest of my clothes and after a most 
summary toilet went down into the dark room to find 
the same huddled group before the logs. The maestro of 
the village had already appeared to see what the pilgrims 
intended. I bravely tried to eat the tiny, tiny chicken 
which had been caught and killed the night before and 
was now served to me—well carbonized from being held 
on a fork over the coals—and then told Adamo and 
Gigi that if it were possible to find a path by which we 


And what would my 
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GLascow, Royat Hore., July 8. 

Dear Dad: Just arrived. Would you mind send- 
ing me $100 extra at Paris? When I had finished 
tipping the stewards on board I came ashore with my 
pockets hanging out to show that I hadn't knocked 
down anything for myself. 

Had a rough trip but a smooth steward.” He kept 
us all good-natured. Don’t know which is worse, 
seasickness or passengers who tell you how many 
times they have crossed. WILLIAM. 








GLascow, July 8. 
Dear Mother: Arrived safely as per cable. Thank 
you for making me take winter clothing. A North 
Atlantic wind would go through an oven door and 
freeze a turkey inside. But the wind was better than 
the kitchen smells, so I stayed on deck. Funny how 
badly even good porterhouse smells when the ship 





rocks. Be sure to take a steady boat a mile wide 
when you come. Glasgow looks as exciting as 
Brooklyn. Lovingly, WILL. 

















GLASGOW, July 8. 
Hello, Tom: You win. I was seasick. All the old 
passengers suffered from ptomaine poisoning, but I 
notice their symptoms were the same as mine. You 
see, the boat goes sideways and up and down and 
around and around, and your stomach tries to keep 
up but keeps getting farther behind until when you 
are coming it is going. That is when you lose inter- 
est in life. Every time the boat jiggled I felt as if I 
was coming apart under my fourth vest button. 
Glasgow is remarkable for the fact that there is 

nothing remarkable here. BiLL: 


STRONACHLACHER, 
Trossacus Country, July 9. 


Dear Dad: This is Loch Lomond. I would like it 
better if it were steam-heated. Excuse blots. I 
shivered them out of my fountain pen. They say 
this is regular Scotch summer weather, too. No 
wonder the Scotch have always fought so much. 
They had to, to keep warm. 

Loch Lomond is lined with fine estates and man- 
sions, but they say there is no steam heat in any of 
them. To pronounce the name of this town say 
“Strawn” and then go like a hen. 


Yours, WILLIAM. 
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ABERFOYLE, 
NEAR STIRLING, July 9. 
Dear ‘Aunt Julia: We have been driving all day 
over Scotch hills and steaming over Scotch lakes. 
Lovely, both of them, and lonely as Sahara. All 
the Highlands are owned in great estates, and the 
only way a Highlander can get on the hills is to dis- 
guise himself as a sheep. Our score today is 27 
castles and 17 Highlanders. 
Affectionately, 





WILLIE. 
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STIRLING, July 9. 
Dear Tom: This is a Scottish train. Isn’t it cute? 
Wanted to take it home with me for a souvenir, but 
the rules say you must leave your car on the track 
when you are through with it. Our engine today 
had a whistle that peeped like a two-day-old chicken. 
They locked me in with two Scotchmen and forgot 
to introduce me, so we had a slow time. What’s the 
use of being exclusive with people with whom you 

are not acquainted? BILL. 








EDINBURGH, 

CaRLTON HOTEL, July 10. 
Dear Mother: Edinburgh makes me feel like a 
new-born babe. I have seen today a castle 900 years 
old, a church 800 years old, a bed 400 years old, and 
a lot of tenement-houses several centuries old, with 
original plumbing. Anything less than 100 years old 
here is an innovation, and any family who have 
moved in during the past 200 years are newcomers 

and must call first. Lovingly, WILL. 
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EpINBURGH, July 10. 
Dear Dad: This nation is as full of ‘‘ Thank you’s” 
as America is of slang. They all curl up at the end. 
I have been thanked by a cab-driver, a newsboy, a 
policeman, a hotel clerk and a street-car conductor. 
They say an English footpad touches his hat and 
says ‘‘ Thank you” when he takes your watch. 
These people thank you before you do anything 
and then thank you afterward, even if you only tell 
them to go to blazes. I said ‘‘Keep the change” 
today to a waiter and only got the same sized 
“Thank you” as when he passed me the cheese. 
WILLIAM. 





EDINBURGH, July 10. 
Morning, Tom: Fine old burg, this. It was built 
on ‘leven thousand hills and they still climb most of 
them by hand. Our hotel is nine stories high on one 
street and four on the other. I am on the parlor 
floor from the high street, but today I got in from the 
low street by mistake and had to walk up seven floors. 
Could have taken the elevator, but I was afraid I 
would be late to dinner. A New York skyscraper 
could rise seven stories faster than a Scotch elevator. 
This is a picture of Edinburgh Castle. The garri- 
son used to amuse themselves dropping rocks on 
the enemy two hundred feet below. Great fun for 
the enemy, wasn’t it? BILL. 





BIRMINGHAM, July 12. 
Dear Dad: 1 am making a study of English rail- 
roads. It is costing me about two cents a mile, 
which is cheaper than any study I ever took in 
college. The English railroads have magnificent 
roadbeds and light cars. The American railroads 
have magnificent cars and light roadbeds In both 
cases the jolting is the same. English cars are 
divided into first and third class compartments, the 
difference being that the first-class seats have doilies 
on the backs. They abandoned the second class 
because they couldn’t find a half-way place between 
doilies and no doilies. I would ride first class if they 
would make it ice water instead of doilies. I don’t 
think doilies are worth a cent a mile, and apparently 
no one else does either. 
luncheon. An English luncheon consists of four 
kinds of meat, three kinds of marmalade and ninety- 

nine ‘‘thank you’s.”’ WILL. 





Have just had a delicious | 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON, July 14. 
Dear Miss Marcy: | am in beautiful Stratford, 
birthplace of the immortal you-knew. It looks like 
a bit of the sixteenth century left over, all quaint 
timbered houses, knock-kneed and sway-backed, set 
around with emerald lawns and fine old trees. 
Shakespeare was a great preservative. His birth- 
place, his school, his old hotel, everything he 
touched still exists and is exhibited—for sixpence 
each. I have spent a peck of them already. This is 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage. It is two miles away from 
Shakespeare’s house and there were no street cars 

in those days. I guess he loved her all right. 
Very truly, WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 








Lonpbon, July 16. 
My dear Mother: Got a look at London today. 
It forgot to rain this morning and ‘the sun shone. 
All the papers mentioned it editorially. London isa 
grimy, four-story town, all black except where the 
rain has washed the soot off the edges of the build- 
ings, leaving the white stone exposed. This makes 
London look as if it were in a perpetual snowstorm. 
The streets are very crooked and change their names 
as often as an American actress. London has 
6,000,000" people, half of whom are riding on motor 
busses and the other half of whom are dodging them. 

Affectionately, WILL. 











Lonpon, DE KEyYsErR’s RoyAL, July 18. 

Dear Tom: We have half an acre of nice room in 
this hotel. It would cost us ten dollars in New 
York, but here we pay only seven shillings—light, 
heat, bath, attendance and fifty-seven varieties of 
tips extra. 

I have been wandering around Saint Paul’s all 
morning feeling like a fly ona ballroom floor. They 
were holding service a block or two down the church, 
but we tourists—there were four herds in there at 
the time—didn’t bother them at all. We were too 
far away. I take off my hat to the old boys. If our 
Government built a post-office building that big it 








would take it a million years. BILL. 
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Lonpbon, July 19. 
Dear Miss Marcy: Spent today in the Tower, and 
as you requested I dropped two tears on the staircase 
in the Tower where the Little Princes got theirs. 
This Tower was more fatal than smallpox at one 
time. They still exhibit a block of wood hacked all 
to pieces, each cut representing an obituary in high 
life. Nowadays it is just a museum. There are 
some very fine old fossils doing guard duty around, 
and splendid collections of old arms, including 
several coats of mail-with cannon-ball holes through 
them. Think how indignant the owner of a fine 
tailor-made suit of armor must have been when one 
of those new-fangled and vulgar devices elbowed its 

way through him Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM TRAVERS JONES. 

















Lonbon, July 19. 

Dear Dad: 1 have been inspecting the under- 
ground railroads here. They run as if they had been 
put underground with real funeral ceremonies. 
Four different men handle your ticket, but if they 
used three of them to push the train they would 
make better speed. You can always get a seat ina 
London underground, but what you need is a bed. 
A map of all the London ‘‘tubes”’ looks like a ground 
plan of the small intestine that we used to study in 
our physiologies, and is just about as hard to figure 








out. WILL. 
LONDON, July 19. 
Dear Mother: The London stores would amuse 
you. They only let their show-windows work eight 


hours a day and hide them nights and Sundays 
behind huge shutters. A department store in 
London consists of a central bureau of information, 
containing full directions for finding the various 
departments, which are scattered over three or four 
blocks. You get a guinea’s worth of politeness with 
every shilling purchase, but if you want to see how 
rude an Englishman can be just walk out of his store 
without buying. 


Affectionately, WILLIAM. 








Lonpon, July 20. 

Dear Bill: 1 went to the Stadium today to see the 
Olympic games. Every time an American won an 
Englishman who sat next to me ‘‘booed”’ and then 
turned to me and said: ‘‘What barbarous manners 
you Americans have when you win.’ This made 
me tired, so | remarked that we seem to have learned 
how to run since 1776 and they seem to have for- 
| gotten how. I suspect he will want to fight tomorrow 

















| when he catches on. BILE, 
SS ee ee ee — — 
LONDON, July 20. 
Dear Dad: There are five ways of getting any- 
where in London. 1. You can take a_ taxicab. 


2. You can take an underground within a mile of 
the place and then take a taxicab. 3. You can take 
an omnibus until lunchtime and then take a taxicab 
the rest of the way. 4. You can take a motor ‘bus 
until it runs into something and then take a taxicab. 
5. You can go by foot until you land somewhere 
else, all turned around, and then take a taxicab 
from there. 

Taxicabs cost sixteen cents a mile, our money, 
and the driver does the worrying—what isn’t done 
by the pedestrians. Raining. 

WILL. 








LonpDoN, July 21. 

My dear Mother: Am just leaving for Antwerp. 
Will be glad to get rid of this foolish English money. 
You are always finding that 2 and 2 makes 332 
with it. 

Have enjoyed meeting the English language here 
very much. It has several points of similarity to 
our own. 

This is a picture of Rotter: Row. 
though. That is, I didn’t notice it. 

Affectionately, 


It isn’t that bad, 


WILLIAM. 
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IX 
Ray’ RA GASHEN the big ocean liner fulfilled 
Nes Yor) 2 J Courtney’s prophecy of docking 
Oe ey late by landing her passengers in 
y Plymouth at ten o’clock in the 
= J 


= evening, Belinda Carewe led her 
little flock along the dock with a 
masterful air of self-reliance and 
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MS » much inward perturbation. 

PRAY 4c , Ps P 
{ye A It’s awfully spooky and queer, 
itt 2 5 


Yo —— #7) getting in so late at night, isn’t it?” 
ANY. tA 7 Sere f Hi g g gnt, 
ah Ie sy suggested Laura May. 


Miss Carewe smiled with an excellent imitation of cheer- 
ful unconcern. ‘‘ Why, I don’t think so,” she said serenely. 
“We wouldn’t have time to see anything, anyway, and it 
would be a pity to waste good daylight on this performance.” 
And she counted the hand luggage which the stewards were 
piling in front of her, as though mathematics were a joy and 
responsibility mere balm for tired nerves. 

Jack Courtney’s bag was the last deposited on the heap, 
and his hand instinctively sought his pocket as the steward 
turned toward him, but the competent young woman in the 
smart blue traveling frock was before him. 

“That’s quite right. Thank you,” she said briskly, 
handing the man his fee. ‘‘Here, Porter!” 

She departed with a porter in search of the trunks; and 
Courtney, left with the group beside the hand luggage, 
grinned ruefully. He was being ‘personally conducted.”’ 

The gospel of European touring according to Miss Barnes 
demanded that some one distinctive mark should be applied 
to all the luggage of the party, so that the trunks might be 
recognized quickly even among a host of other steamer 
trunks; and in accordance with this theory, labels upon 
which a yellow lion ramped over a vivid red background had 
been sent to the travelers. The device had no subtle signifi- 
cance beyond indicating that Miss Barnes’s cousin manu- 
factured a lion brand of pickles. Belinda called down 
blessings upon the head of her absent friend as she tracked 
the yellow beast through the alphabetical jungles of the 
English custom-house. The B’s, the C’s, the L’s, the N’s 
gave up their spoils; but with the P’s came disaster. Mr 
Perkins’s trunk was easily located, but only one lonely 
flamboyant lion enlivened the section devoted to the P’s. 
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In vain willing porters pulled the pile of luggage about, in 
vain Belinda bestowed smiles and pleading upon various 
officials, and even hinted at tears. They were moved, those 
honest Englishmen, they were willing, they were even 
eager, but no trunk marked ‘‘M. E. Perkins, Franklin, 
Ohio,” and presided over by an ardent lion, was to be found. 
One by one, fellow-passengers found their luggage, had it 
examined, and departed. Little by little the crowd thinned 
out. Belinda finally went back to her waiting charges and 
questioned Miss Perkins. She had postponed acknowledg- 
ment of her difficulty as long as she could, but time was 
passing and the London train would not wait. 

Miss Perkins, much distressed, could only repeat: ‘‘ M.E. 
Perkins, Franklin, Ohio,’ on one end, Miss Carewe, and a 
lion on the other end.’ 

‘‘Lucky for her, the trunk’s in between,” giggled Amelia. 

‘Could I be of service, Miss Carewe?’’ volunteered 
Courtney. 

She thanked him politely and indicated that she would 
prefer his remaining where he was. Then she and her 
porter set forth once more upon their quest. 

Courtney took out his watch and looked at it, eyed the 
fading ranks of fellow-passengers, and wondered whether 
Miss Carewe had reserved sleeping compartments. He 
had not seen her make such a move, but perhaps she had 
attended to the matter in advance, and he did not dare to 
question her or to suggest the advisability of securing her 
tickets. She was running the trip. He was only a passenger 
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He did finally, however, stroll about among the luggage, and 
at the end of the dock, among the W’s, his eye was caught 
by a steamer trunk standing on end behind a huge wicker 
hamper. He walked over to it and examined it, but a large 
‘““W” stared him in the face, and he was turning away when 
two porters appeared, tilted the hamper on end, and loaded 

on a truck, knocking the steamer trunk over in the proc- 
ess. As it fell Courtney caught a flash of red and yellow 
and promptly investigated. A lion label decorated one end 

f the trunk. 

Perplexed and wondering, he hunted up Miss Carewe 
and Miss Perkins and explained the odd coincidence. 
Belinda merely looked surprised. Miss Perkins fell over 
upon a hat-trunk, overwhelmed by emotion. 

“Oh, it’s mine, Miss Carewe. I’m so sorry—I never 
thought; and I’ve made you so much trouble. You see, | 
borrowed it from my cousin, Mrs. Watson, and I had a man 
tack a tag with my name on it, over the ‘W,’ and, of course, 
it never occurred to me that the tag could have come off. 
Nobody would have thought of that.” 

Miss Carewe did not look at Courtney, but led the way 
toward the errant trunk. Probably she wrestled with her- 
self in passage, for when she turned around her face showed 
no sign of irritation and she met Miss Perkins’s reiterated 
excuses with unruffled amiability. 
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The trunks were examined, marked, handed over to 
the porter. 

‘“Just a moment now,’’ Miss Carewe said encouragingly. 
“Tl get the tickets and the train is waiting. We'll be in 
bed and asleep in no time.” 

A queer, dubious expression hovered about Courtney’s 
eyes and mouth, but he said nothing; and the young woman 
hurried away, found the ticket office, and, with bland 
assurance, explained that she wanted sleeping accommoda- 
tions for six women and two men on the London train. 
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‘“Nothing left,’ the agent announced curtly. 

“Oh!” There was absolute despair in the monosyllable. 
“Oh, please, I must have them. I have a party. I didn’t 
know; I supposed there were plenty of compartments.” 

“Nothing at all left,” repeated the man, but having put 
on his glasses and looked at Belinda he omitted the curtness. 
There was even a hint of regret in his voice. 

‘‘But some of my party are quite elderly. Isn’t there 
anything? There must be something one could do, if 
one would pay i 

‘Stay in town over night.” 

“Oh, that would mix things up horribly. 
there isn’t anything left?” 


You're sure 
‘* Positive.” 

She turned away, looking as for- 
lorn as she felt; and Courtney, who 
had been watching the pantomime 
from afar, read it accurately and 
cursed the absurd situation that 
had prevented his attending to the 
tickets and avoiding the difficulty. 
Already he began to understand 
that to be ‘personally conducted” 
for ten weeks might perhaps 
require more spiritual grace than 
his mundane soul could pay on 
demand. 

With gloom on her face and panic 
in her heart, Belinda went in pur- 
suit of her porter. ‘‘ Always see 
your luggage put on the train,’’ Miss 
Barnes had warned; but she hadn't 
said a word about securing tickets 
as soon as one landed, and Belinda 
felt distinctly resentful. Margaret 
might have known the silly ship 
would land passengers in the middle 
of the night. 

‘All on, Miss.” 

The porter was turning away 
from the luggage van. He looked 
good-natured and he was very big, 
and then he was a man. Belinda 
poured forth her tale of woe to the 
large, amiable man, and he listened, 
wagging his head sympathetically. 
A passing guard stopped to listen, 
too, and touched his cap respect- 
fully when the story ended. 

‘“Beg pardon, Miss, you can’t get 
sleeping accommodations? [I think 
I can arrange for you. Some reser- 
vations haven’t been called for, and 
it’s just about starting time. How 
many are there in your party?” 

‘Fight,’ said Belinda, restraining 
an inclination to fall upon his neck 
and weep for joy and gratitude. 

“‘Eight? I can take care of you. 
You'll have to hurry.” 
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Belinda ran to her waiting charges. 
she said breathlessly. ‘‘Come on.” 

The guard thrust them into a carriage, the porters 
threw their hand luggage in after them, there was a ring- 
ing of bells, a final tumult and scurrying, and the train 
pulled out of the station. a 

‘Just wait here until we are fairly started,” the 
friendly guard had said. ‘‘ Then I'll come back and place 
you.” 

They waited for ten minutes, fifteen minutes, twenty 
minutes. At last the guard appeared, but his face was no 
longer wreathed in benevolent smiles. A lively embar- 
rassment rested upon it, and the look with which he met 
Belinda’s inquiring glance was deprecatory, humble. 

“I'm afraid there’ has been a mistake,” he said in 
apologetic tones. ‘‘Some of those people turned up, after 
all. I can only give you two doubles and two singles.” _ 

Belinda made no remark. What was there to say? 
Her mind was fumbling helplessly with those two doubles 
and two singles. 

“TI don’t mind sitting up,’”’ Mrs. Bagby announced. 

“We'd love to,”” chorused the girls, valiantly struggling 
to repress their yawns. Mr. Perkins and his sister were 
asleep in their respective corners. 
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Courtney eyed the hypochondriac thoughtfully. “Of 
course I will not take one of the berths,” he said with 
decision, ‘‘and Mr. Perkins would not be willing to allow 
any of your ladies to sit up all night : 

Miss Carewe interrupted him brusquely. ‘‘I will stay 
in the day-coach, of course,”” she said with a firmness 
which left no room for argument. ‘ Mr. Perkins and his 
sister will take the two singles, the girls can have one of 
thedoubles and Mrs. Bagby and Mrs. Nicholson the other. 
That’s settled.” She turned to the guard. ‘‘Can one go 
into the other car now?” she asked. 

“But the sleeping compartments are in this carriage, 
Miss. This is the smoking compartment, but you will 
not be disturbed. One does not smoke in the night. 
You and the young gentleman can be quite comfortable.” 

Belinda started in dismay. It had not occurred to her 
before that she and Courtney might have to sit up 
together. 

“Isn’t there an ordinary day-coach?” 
eagerly. 

‘““No place vacant, Miss.”’ 

She shot a glance at Courtney. 
into the night. 

“But it’s most unpleasant for you to sit up all night. 
You'll be ill.””,. Mrs. Nicholson's voice was almost tearful. 

Belinda rose, laughing. Since one was in for a dis- 
agreeable situation one might as well accept it philo- 
sophically. ‘I can sleep like a top in an ordinary chair, 
and these high-backed seats will be positively luxurious. 
Wake the Perkins family, will you, Mrs. Bagby, and I'll 
see you all safely bestowed in your quarters.” 

Courtney was left alone, and his solemn gravity made 
way for something between wrath and mirth. It was an 
outrage that she should be let in for an uncomfortable 
night, but it was funny, it really was funny. She had 
been snubbing him and avoiding him all day long. He 
hadn’t been able to get a moment with her. Now the 
Fates had taken matters into their own hands, and the 
Fates, it seemed, were furceurs ; but he would need his 
steamer-rug. The chances were that the atmosphere of 
the compartment would be chilly, even Arctic. 

And he was right. The drop in temperature arrived 
with Miss Carewe, but Courtney was becoming resigned 
to sudden changes. He even found the cold wave bracing. 

‘Beastly shame you have to put in the night this way,” 
he said with friendly sympathy. ‘If the seat arms only 
turned up, as some do, things wouldn’t be so bad. The 
seat would answer for a couch; but these arms don’t 
budge.” 

“I’m quite comfortable, thank you.’ Civility at a 
temperature of about five degrees above zero. 

Courtney unstrapped a bundle of steamer-rugs, threw 
one of the rugs across Belinda’s knees and another across 
his own. ‘‘No reason why we should freeze to death with 
all these warm things at hand.” 

There was profound thankfulness in his tone and 
Belinda looked at him suspiciously, but his smile was 
childlike and bland. Probably he didn’t mean anything 
save a reference to the coolness of the English night, 
and even if he did—well, there was something in the 
young woman’s nature which responded to audacity. 
A cringing man was hateful. 

Courtney folded up the softest of the rugs and, leaning 
toward her, deftly tucked it into the corner beside her. 
“You'll find that better, I think. Didn’t any of our 
crowd have cushions ?”’ 

‘We left them on the steamer with some of the rugs, 
to be held for us at Cherbourg.” 

“Oh, yes. Too bad. We could use them now. 
you will be able to sleep.” 

He pulled his cap down over his ears, turned up his 
coat collar and burrowed back into his corner. Evidently 
he did not intend to bother her with conversation. She 
was thankful for that. 


‘It’s all right,’ 


she asked 


He was staring out 


I hope 
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The train sped on, and she watched a strange world of 
silver lights and black shadows racing past the window 
until, gradually, field and hamlet and forest melted into a 
dream of sailing in an enchanted boat along a moonlight 
path across an inky sea. A yellow lion in the bow was 
grinding out the ‘‘ Valse Bleue” from an organ that looked 
oddly like a steamer trunk, and everything was going very 
pleasantly indeed until she happened to look around and 
saw that she was being pursued by a railway carriage 
flying the Jolly Roger and steered by a pirate who was a 
cross between the Peter Pan article and a British ticket- 
agent. She knew that there was no hope for her unless 
she could cash an Express Company check, and she gave 
herself up for lost, but just then the yellow lion wrapped 
a big rug around her and said, ‘ Poor little girl.” That 
was very comforting, and as the lion was waltzing off 
over the water with the steamer trunk under his arm 
she found herself staring drowsily out at high, dirty walls, 
curtained with sickly, gray fog and punctuated by lighted 
windows. The train was standing still in a station; 
porters were wandering about the platform; a few 
sleepy-looking travelers hurried here and there in the 
wan light of the waking day. 


‘*Good-morning.”’ 

For a moment she thought it was the pirate, though 
the voice sounded like the voice that had said, ‘‘ Poor 
little girl.’ Perhaps it was the lion. She struggled 
valiantly with a benumbing drowsiness, and, quite awake 
at last, turned from the window to her fellow-passenger. 
He was smiling at her, friendlywise, and, on the whole, 
she preferred him to either the lion or the pirate, so her 
good-morning was almost gracious. 

“You slept?” 

““Yes—and dreamed.” She laughed a little at the 
remembrance of the wonderland dream. 

‘‘Bad dreams, I’m afraid. You cried out once as 
though you were frightened.” 
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The voice was very much like the voice in the dream. 

“Well, he was a very dreadful pirate,’’ she said 
plaintively. 

‘*Poor little girl!” 

Oh, there was no doubt about it. That was the voice, 
and it was very impertinent of him to pity her. She 
tried to feel offended and haughty; but in the clammy 
cheerlessness of a London dawn it was very difficult to 
resent sympathy, even though the sympathy was im- 
pertinent; so she passed the remark over and snuggled 
down among the folds of her rug. Suddenly it occurred 
to her that no warm rug had been wrapped about her 
shoulders when she went to sleep. There had been one 
across her knees. It was still there, but this other—how 
could he have done it without waking her? He was very 
officious, this large Cheerful Person—and presuming; 
but the rug was a comfort. She would pass it over with 
the impertinent sympathy. 

‘““We’re in London?” she asked. 

“Yes; we got in some time ago.” 

“What time is it?” 

‘Five o'clock.” 

‘‘T suppose I won’t dare call the others before seven. 
They’ll be wrecks all day if I do. Maybe I might make 
it half-past six.” 

“Think of Mr. Perkins’s heart,’’ Courtney advised. 

“ry é e ° s a rar" a" 

I’m busy thinking of his disposition. 

“Well, we will go out and get some breakfast now. 
There’s no reason why we should wait, and there’s a very 
jolly little place right across from the station.” 

Belinda dissented promptly. She did not want 
breakfast. Really, one might imagine this man was 
““conducting”’ the party. The thing mustn’t be allowed 
to go on. 

“But a cup of coffee would be so encouraging,” he 
urged. 

“‘Go and have one, Mr. Courtney. 

He subsided. 

The time dragged on, and Belinda gazed out of the 
window. There was something frightfully depressing 
about that station. She loathed the place. She was 
shivery and tired and empty. Yes, she was empty. She 
had been too excited about landing to eat much dinner the 
night before. 

Through one of the nearest lighted windows she could 
see a man sitting at a desk and eating his breakfast from a 
tray. She could almost smell the coffee, or was it tea? 
Yes, probably it was tea, but it was hot. The cup steamed 
as he lifted it to his lips. A cup of something that 
steamed would make life endurable. And she might have 
had it. She would have suggested breakfast herself if 
the Man had only waited; but, of course, she couldn’t 
allow him to dictate, and now she couldn’t fall in with his 
idea after having been so firm about it at the start. If he 
had even asked her opinion, but he hadn’t. He had 
simply stated that they would go to breakfast. 

She shivered miserably. Why in the world should 
people want to travel in England! One was always 
uncomfortable there. Cold and dampness and poor beds 
and bad food! The toast was always cold. And, at the 
word, her heart went out toward that cold toast in a 
wave of longing. She could see it waiting in its rack, and 
there would be orange marmalade. Even eating a soft- 
boiled egg from the shell had no terrors for her. She 
yearned for the fray. As for coffee 
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‘Miss Carewe, I do wish you would consent to having 
some breakfast. I would feel like a brute going off alone 
and leaving you here, and I’m mortally hungry.” 

She made an effort to conceal her frantic joy. ‘‘Oh, 
well, if I’m keeping you from your coffee ——”’ The 
tone was amiably indifferent, but she rose with suspicious 
alacrity. He might refuse to accept her sacrifice. 

A sleepy old waiter woke to effusive civility and 
fatherly interest when he welcomed the young couple. 
Here was a tip, sure, generous, providential. He hovered 
about them, he consulted preferences, he offered depreca- 
tory but expert advice, he deplored necessary delay. 
He made fervent promises. His comprehending smile 
was a benediction, a ‘‘bless you, my children.” 

Could Madam fancy muffins—toasted muffins? She 
blushed under the ‘‘ Madam,” but welcomed the muffins. 
‘And a bit of kipper, now? The kipper was very fine; 
or a bloater, with a rasher of bacon on the side. Kipper? 
Ah, very good, very good. And would Madam have an 
egg? No? Perhaps the gentleman? No eggs? Very 
well, and coffee, of course? Certainly. The Americans 
always preferred coffee.” 

Would the gentleman like to see the Times? Oh, 
of course not. His tone apologized, admitted his stupidity 
in not understanding, at once, that the couple had not 
yet reached the paper-at-the-breakfast-table stage of 
matrimony. He deposited the coffee-tray before Belinda 
with a benevolent air, and smiled appreciatively when 
she asked Courtney how many lumps he would take. 
Whereupon she put four lumps in the cup instead of two, 
and blushed in a guilty fashion that made the ministering 
angel beam upon her more benevolently than ever and 
withdraw to a discreet distance. 

But the kipper was good, and the muffins were delect- 
able, and the coffee put heart of grace into the fagged 
little woman. As for Courtney, he was radiant. The 
téte-a-téte breakfast made him dream dreams and see 
visions, and the waiter’s evident misconception roused no 
wrath in his soul. Soaring optimism made him bold; 
and, as Belinda finished her coffee and set the cup down 
with an air of finality, he leaned forward across the table 
and asked a question. 


I shall wait.”’ 





““Miss Carewe, have I done anything to offend you?” 

She stiffened perceptibly. For the moment she had 
forgotten his heiress-hunting proclivities and accepted 
him as an agreeable companion, but now her resentment 
came back with a rush. ‘‘Nothing whatever, Mr. 
Courtney,” she said coolly, crisply. ‘‘ Will you pay the 
waiter? I will settle with you on the train.” 

Courtney’s air-castles tumbled with a crash, the rose- 
color faded out of his perspective. The remark he made 
inwardly was unfit for publication; but he pulled himself 
together, paid the smiling old man, whose ‘“‘ Thank you, 
Sir; a pleasant journey, Madam,” sounded like a paternal 
blessing, and led the way back to the train. 

Seated once more in their compartment, while Courtney 
stood beside the open door, Miss Carewe took out her 
purse, also a neat notebook and pencil. ‘‘Our break- 
fasts were how much, Mr. Courtney?” she asked with 
her best businesslike air. 

The young man scowled sulkily. ‘I can’t see that it is 
necessary for you to know, Miss Carewe. You break- 
fasted at my invitation.” 

She shook her head decisively. ‘‘That won't do at all, 
Mr. Courtney. We must keep things on a business basis. 
I should have paid for the breakfasts of the party, in any 
event; and it doesn’t make the slightest difference 
whether we all eat together or separately. Now how 
much do I owe you for the two breakfasts?” 

He maintained an eloquent silence. 

There was a hint of wicked enjoyment behind the 
judicial calmness of Miss Carewe’s expression. ‘‘ You 
will make things very difficult for me if you force me to 
make exceptions,” she insisted. ‘‘You must remember 
that you have already paid me for your regular meals, and 
this was one of the regular meals. You really must tell 
me what it cost.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I will!” The reply was in the nature 
of an explosion; and, whirling about, the exasperated 
man stalked angrily away down the platform. 

Belinda viewed his departing back with profound 
satisfaction. ‘This ‘personal conducting’ does afford its 
moments,” she remarked complacently as she went to 
waken her sleeping flock.” 
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NCE installed in London quarters the Carewe party 

took up its systematic round of sightseeing and the 
days were crowded full. Belinda began with the Abbey. 
The A’s ought to come first, she reasoned, and then every- 
body was fairly sure to approve of the Abbey, and she 
was too tired after a night of fleeing from pirates to 
persuade seven people that they were enjoying what 
they didn’t in the least want to do. 

On the whole the first venture was a success, though 
Mrs. Bagby stoutly maintained that she was disappointed 
and surprised. “It’s real interesting in spots,’’ she 
admitted; ‘‘but it’s the most cluttered-up place I ever 
saw. The Bishop had better hire somebody to sweep the 
mess all out and make nice, clean, bright Sunday-school 
rooms of the whole place. That'd do the living some 
good. I don’t hold with burying folks in churches 
anyway. Things weren’t intended so. You can just 
put me out in the open and give me a chance to grow 
up into flowers or grass or weeds.” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Bagby, think of the honor of a 
place here!” Mr. Perkins was aghast. 

“Honor fiddlesticks! Look at Elizabeth and Mary, 
Queen of Scots, over there. They'd have been tickled if 
they’d known they were going to be piled in here, side by 
side, wouldn’t they? [ wouldn’t trust them not to begin 
calling each other names when they rise at the last day 
and find themselves crowded in together. No, sir; I'll 
just take a plain stone or a broken column or something 
outdoors. You can have Westminster Abbey!” 

She was alone in her heresy. Mr. Perkins reveled in 
historic data; his sister absorbed the wisdom that flowed 
from his lips; Mrs. Nicholson fluttered excitedly from 
tomb to tomb and dropped a furtive tear in the Poets’ 
Corner. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful to think their songs won them 
places here!”’ she sighed. ‘I’ve always wanted to see 
the Poets’ Corner.” 

“It’s lovely,” Amelia assented. ‘I'll feel so much 
better acquainted with them all than I did just from 
studying about them, Miss Carewe. It'll give me sort 
of a thrill in literature class to think that I’ve stood by 
the tombs of so many of them. I think it’s a splendid 
idea to have them all buried here in a bunch, so you don’t 
neal to go hunting around everywhere to stand by their 
tombs. 
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Laura May nodded vigorously. 
too,” she added. ‘I never did realize they were real 
before. They just seemed like things in books; but if 
they hadn’t been alive they couldn’t have died and been 
buried here. I feel the way I did when I first went to New 
York. I’d be walking along, you know, and all of a 
sudden I’d come to the place where they made the kind 
of cold cream I’d always used, or pills, or suits, or some- 
thing. It seemed as if I’d gone to visit people I'd known 
all my life, and it’s kind of that way about the poets and 
queens.” 

““Travel is a wonderful educator,’”’ Belinda remarked 
gravely to Courtney. Her eyes were dancing and she felt 
the need of some one with a sense of humor. ‘‘ You don’t 
seem to be using your Baedeker and your emotions as 
much as you should.” 

‘I’m a saturated solution, Miss Carewe,” he responded 
promptly. “I’ve supped full of dates and biographies 
My feeble intellect won’t take up any more. It’s barely 
capable of welcoming the luncheon hour.” 

“I’m starving,” declared Amelia, losing all interest 
in buried poets. ‘‘Let’s go toa chop-house, Miss Carewe. 
They always go to a chop-house and get grilled bones, 
in books. I’m crazy to see what a grilled bone is; but | 
want something with meat on it first.” 

They went forth in search of a chop-house without 
delay. In the course of the Barnes-Carewe tours Mis- 
Barnes had formulated one theory which had proved 
invaluable. ‘‘ The thing to do is to feed them early and 
often,”’ she had explained to Relinda. ‘‘No matter what 
they are doing when mealtime comes, or what they'll 
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Mother of the Sick Woman’” malarial 
ee = 

far i] fever. She had suf- 
—- 4 fered from abnor- 


mal activity and 
-ensitiveness. But she had had ‘‘no hallucinations nor false perceptions.’”’ Yet she 
aw a man friend who was hundreds of miles away. 

“I was sitting alone in my room,” she says, writing to the American Society for 
Psychical Research, ‘‘looking out of the window. My thoughts were on indifferent 
rivialities; after a time my mind seemed to become absolutely vacant; my eyes felt 
tixed, the air seemed to grow white. I could see objects about me, but it was a terrible 
ffort of the will to perceive anything. I-then felt a great and painful sense as of 
ympathy with some one suffering, who or where I did not know. After a little time I 
knew with whom, but how I knew I cannot tell, for it seemed some time after this knowl- 
edge of personality that I saw distinctly, in my brain, not before my eyes, a large, square 
room, evidently in a hotel, and saw the person of whom I had been conscious lying 
face downward on the bed in the throes of mental and physical anguish. I felt rather 
than heard sobs and grieving.” 

Now for the evidence of the truth. 

The man in this case was well known to Doctor Hodgson, of the Society for 
sychical Research, and to Josiah Royce, Professor of Psychology at Harvard. In the 
eport of the case they state that ‘‘there can be no doubt of his high character and 
general good judgment.” 

‘‘While in a city of Rhode Island on business,” he writes, ‘‘my house being then 
as now in Boston, I received news which was most unexpected and distressing to me, 
affecting me so seriously that I retired to my room in the hotel, a large, square room, and 
threw myself upon my bed, face downward, remaining there a long time in great mental 
distress.”” On his return to Boston he received a note from the young woman in New 
York State. ‘‘The note begged me to tell her without delay what was the matter with 
me ‘on Friday at two o'clock,’ the very day and hour when I was affected as I have 
described. This lady was a somewhat familiar acquaintance and friend, but I had not 
heard from her for many months previous to this note, and I do not know that any 
thought of her had come 
into my mind for a long 
time.” 

No court of law could 
withstand such evidence. 
Twice afterward the two 
had similar experiences. 
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“HE follow ing is 
another case of the 
same kind. It is remarka- 
ble as well for the evidence 
of its truth. 

Frances Riddell, a 
lady’s maid, was attend- 
ing another maid, Helen 
Alexander, who was sick 
of typhoid. She writes: 
“T was standing by her 
bedside pouring out her 
medicine, at about four 
in the morning. I was 
attracted by the door of 
the room opening and by 
seeing a person entering 
the room, whom I 
instantly felt to be the 
mother of the sick woman. 
She had a brass candle- 
stick in her hand, a red 
shawl over her shoulders, 
and a flannel petticoat 
which had a hole in the 
































| front. I looked at her as 

“*T Saw the Face of My Father as Plainly much as to say, ‘I am 
4 as Ever | Saw Him’” a glad you have come,’ but 
I the woman looked at me 
OST sam ‘ 





sternly,as much as to say, 
‘Why wasn’t I sent for 
before?’ I gave the medi- 
cine to Helen Alexander, and then turned around to speak to the vision, but no one was 
there. She had gone. She was a short, dark person, and very stout. At about six 
o'clock that morning Helen Alexander died.” 

Within a few hours Frances Riddell described her vision to her mistress. Her 
written statement proceeds: ‘‘Two days afterward her parents and a sister came, 
between one and two o'clock in the morning. I and another maid let them in, and 
it gave me a great turn when I saw the living likeness of the vision I had seen two nights 
before. I told the sister about the vision, and she said that the description of the dress 
exactly answered to her mother’s, and that they had a brass candlestick at home exactly 
like the one described. There was not the slightest resemblance between the mother 
and daughter.” 

Frances’s mistress learned from the sister of the dead woman that the mother had 


not heard of Helen’s illness, but on going to bed that evening said: ‘I am sure Helen 
is very ill.” 

The stern expression which the maid had thought due to anger was, in fact, due 
to’deafness, and when the mother arrived she was recognized by all in the house from the 
minute description given. The hole in the mother’s flannel petticoat was made by the 


rubbing of her stays. This was the only experience of the kind this maid has ever had. 


et 
OW comes a case from the borderland of ‘‘the undiscovered country It is from a 
decorator and house painter of Uniontown, Kentucky, a Mr. S. S. Falkinb At 
the moment when his father was dying, or dead, he saw his face, and his little son also 


saw it—both then and some hours later, at night. 

At a quarter before seven on the eleventh of July Mr. Falkinburg came home tired 
out from his day’s work. His son, five years old, “the pet of his grandfathe r,’’ was 
playing on the floor. “It being an exceedingly sultry eve ning,’’ writes Mr. Falkinburg, 
‘IT lay down by Artie on the carpet and entered into conversation with my wife—not, 
however, in regard to my parents. Artie, as usually was the case, came and lay down 
with his little head on my left arm, when all at once he exclaimed: ‘Papa! Papa! 
Grandpa!’ I cast mv eyes toward the ceiling, or opened my eyes, I am not sure w hich, 
when, between ] the joists (it was an old-fashioned log cabin), I saw the face of 
my father as ; ever I saw him in my life. He appeared to me to be very pale, 
and looked sad d seen him upon my last visit to him three months previous. 


By John Corbin, Author of “An American at Oxford,” etc. 





Drawings by F. W. Read 


Mr. Falkinburg immediately spoke of the matter to his wife, who, though present, 
had not seen the apparition, and he insisted that his father was ‘‘either dead or very 
sick.” She made light of what she called his ‘‘imagination.” That night at ten o'clock, 
after the family had gone to bed, ‘‘ Artie woke me up repeating: ‘Papa, Grandpa is 
here.’ Next morning I expressed my determination to go at once to my father’s home in 
Indianapolis. My wife made light of it and overpersuaded me, and I did not go until 
Monday morning, and upon arriving at home (my father’s) I found that he had been 
buried the day before—Sunday, July thirteenth.” 

The elder Mr. Falkinburg 
was a Methodist minister, 
and the son was ‘‘at that 
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time very wild.” From his i J 














mother and brother he 
learned the circumstances ; 
of the death. The old fast 4 
gentleman had been appar- . 
ently in good health during 
the day of his death. 
“About time for supper he 
mentioned my name, and 
expressed his conviction 
that God, in His own good 
time, would answer his 
prayers in my _ behalf. 
Mother going into the 
kitchen to prepare supper, 
he followed and continued 
talking to her about myself 
and family, and especially 
Arthur, my son. Supper 
being over, he moved his 
chair near the door, and 
was conversing about me at 
the time he died. The last 
words were about me, and 
were spoken, by Mother’s 
clock, fourteen minutes 
before seven. (This was 
almost the precise moment 
of the apparition.) He did 
not fall, but just quit talk- 
ing and was dead.” 
Mrs.Falkinburgconfirms 
all of these particulars which 
came under her notice, and = 
the son Arthur says that he Pe r= 12} 
remembers the apparition, vet ——__—_ 
and that the experience was 
so vivid that he can never 
forget it. The Society for Psychical Research procured from the Indianapolis Board of 
Health a certificate of the death which confirmed the date given. Mr. Falkinburg states 
that this was the only time he ever saw an apparition. 
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“* She Gazed Intently, and With Horror 
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Unmistakable, on His Face 


























ERE is a well-authenticated case of a ghost who talked. Miss Annie Newbold, an 

artist, was very much attached to Florence N, a child of three, the daughter of the lady 
in whose house she had her studio. Every day the child came to the studio to be with 
Miss Newbold, whom she called ‘‘ Miss Boo.” Little Florence died. Miss Newbold 
was ill after her death, but in about two months went to see the bereaved mother. 

As they sat together Miss Newbold had a box of roses on her knee from which she 
was sorting the white ones to send to the child’s grave. They were not, however, talk- 
ing about her, nor about any subject connected with her. 

“T suddenly heard the child’s voice distinctly call ‘Miss Boo.’ I was about to 
answer when I remembered that it could be no living voice, and so continued my 
sentence, thinking that I would say nothing about the occurrence to her mother. 

“At that moment Mrs. N said to me: ‘Miss Newbold, did you hear that?’ 

“*Ves,’ TI replied. ‘What was it?’ 

“She said: ‘ My little child, and she called ‘‘ Miss Boo.’’’ 

“We both noticed that the sound came from below, as if she were standing in the 

kitchen doorway underneath the room in which we were sitting. There was no possi- 
bility of its being another child, as there was not one in the house.” 
; The mother wrote to 
the Society confirming 
every particular. This 
was the only occasion on 
which either of the women 
ever heard such a voice. 


oot 


HE Warden of an 

orphan asylum, the 
Reverend C.H. Jupp, had 
in his charge six children, 
the youngest about four 
years old. One night he 
**suddenly woke without 
any apparent reason, and 
felt an impulse to turn 
around” toward the beds 
| of the orphan children. 
“* Before turning I looked 
up and saw a soft light in 
the room The gas was 
burning low in the hall, 
and, the dormitory door 

















} being open, | thought it 
| probable that the light 
“He Sprang came from that source. 





to Embrace Her, | 
sut She Vanished” 


It was soon evident, how- 
ever, that such was not the 
ae case. I turned around and 
oS = ————— - = =0] then a wonderful vision 
- —_—_—— ———________— —_—— — met my gaze. Over [the 
bed of the youngest of the 

six children} there was 

floating a small cloud of light, forming a halo of the brightness of the moon on an ordinary 
moonlit night. I sat up in bed, looking at this strange appearance, took up my watch 
and found the hands pointing to five minutes to one. Everything was quiet, and all the 
children sleeping soundly. I asked myself, ‘Am I dreaming?’ But I was wide awake. 
I was seized with a strong impulse to rise and touch the substance, or whatever it might 
be (for it was about five feet high), and was getting up when something seemed to hold 
me back. Iam certain that I heard nothing, yet I felt and perfectly understood the words: 
‘No, liedown.’ _ I at once did what I felt | was told to do. I fell asleep shortly afterward. 
At six o'clock I began dressing the children. I took the little boy out of bed, placed 
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him on my knee, and put on some of his clothes. The 
child had been talking with the others; suddenly he was 
silent. And then, looking me hard in the face with an 
extraordinary expression, he said: ‘Oh, Mr. Jupp, my 
mother came to me last night. Did you see her?’ 

“For a moment I could not answer the child. I then 
thought it better to pass it off, and said: ‘Come, we must 
make haste or we shall be late for breakfast.’”’ 

This is the story as the Warden told it to his wife that 
morning at breakfast. She has written the Society con- 
firming it in every detail. In a letter to the Society Mr. 
Jupp added the following: ‘‘ At the request of friends the 
account was published in our little magazine. The child 
read it. His countenance changed, and looking up he 
said: ‘Mr. Jupp, that is me.’ 

“T said: ‘Yes, that is what we saw.’ 

“He said: ‘Yes,’ and then seemed to fall into deep 
thought, evidently with pleasant remembrances, for he 
smiled so sweetly to himself, and seemed to forget I was 
present.” 

The childlike tenderness and naturalness of this story, 
though unusual in the fiction of ghosts, are thoroughly 
in keeping with the mass of incidents of which we have 
scientific record. 


The Apparition of a Friend is Seen on the Street 


gel hgnionet dh however, we find the grotesque 
and the gruesome. The following story was sent to 
“The Daily Telegraph” of London, over his own signa- 
ture, by Surgeon-Major Armand Leslie, afterward killed 
at the battle of El Teb. The apparition was of a friend 
and relative who occupied Doctor Leslie’s chambers 
during his absence on duty. 

“Between half-past three and four in the morning 
(November) I was leisurely walking home from the house 
of a sick friend. A middle-aged woman, apparently a 
nurse, was slowly following. The streets and squares 
were deserted, the morning bright and calm, my health 
excellent, nor did I suffer from anxiety or fatigue. A man 
suddenly appeared, striding up Tavistock Place. When 
first seen he was standing exactly in front of my own 
door, 5 Tavistock Place. Young and ghastly pale, he 
was dressed in evening clothes, evidently made by a 
foreign tailor. Tall and slim, he walked with long, 
measured strides, noiselessly. _A tall white hat, covered 
thickly with black crape, and an eyeglass, completed the 
costume of this strange form. The moonbeams, falling 
on the corpselike features, revealed a face well known to 
me, that of a friend and relative. The only person in the 
street beyond myself and this being was the woman 
already alluded to. She stopped abruptly, as if spell- 
bound, then rushing toward the man she gazed intently, 
and with horror unmistakable, on his face, which was 
now upturned to the heavens and smiling ghastly. She 
indulged in her strange contemplation but very few 
seconds, then, with extraordinary and unexpected speed 
for one of her weight and age, she ran away with a terrific 
shriek and yell. This woman I have never seen or 
heard of since. 

‘‘A week after this event news of this very friend’s 
death reached me. It occurred on the morning in ques- 
tion. From the family I learned that, according to the 
rites of the Greek Church and the custom of the country 
he resided in, he was buried in his evening clothes, made 
by a foreign tailor, and strange to say, he wore goloshes 
over his boots—also according to the custom of the 
country.” 


The Ghosts of Dogs are Heard Here 


E HAVE here to do with the ghost of a dog named 

Peter. A naval officer visited a friend in the country. 
Several men were sitting round the smoking-room fire 
when he arrived, and a fox-terrier was with them. Pres- 
ently the heavy, shambling footsteps of an old dog and 
the metallic, shaking sound of his collar were heard 
coming upstairs. 

‘*Here’s old Peter!” said the visitor. 

“‘Peter’s dead!”’ whispered his former owner. 

The sounds passed through the door, which was closed, 
and were heard by all. They pattered into the room. 
The fox-terrier bristled up, growled, and pursued a view- 
less object across the carpet. From the hearthrug 
sounded a shake, the jingle of a collar and the settling 
weight of a body collapsing into repose. 

A precisely similar instance occurred within my own 
knowledge, though I may add that I have never been 
privileged, or fated, to see a ghost or hear one, whether 
of man or of dog. 

My dog hero was a powerful Irish spaniel owned by 
a boy sportsman in Chicago. His owner called him 
Lemons, having earned the money to buy him by repack- 
ing boxes of that unduly-despised fruit. His mother, 
poetically inclined, called the dog Romeo. The neigh- 
bors, humorously disposed, called him Romeo-Lemons. 
Romeo-Lemons met a tragic death, and the house was 
desolate. Formerly, when any one came in at the front 
doar, the dog would dash through a soudarri which 
screened the rear of the hall to greet him. One afternoon, 
shortly after his death, the mistress of the house returned 
from neighborhood calls and was let in by an Irish house- 
maid. Both stopped still and looked at each other. 

‘““What was that?” the lady asked. 

“Sure, it was Romeo,” the maid replied, ‘‘coming to 
meet you through the soudarri.”’ 

No motion could be seen in the beads and bamboo 
pendants from which the sound had seemed to come. But 
as appeared after careful investigation, there was nothing 
else in the house which could make that peculiar noise. 

Romeo’s kennel had been in a corner of the back yard. 
His bed had been made of gunnysack stretched over 
excelsior. In a burst of animal spirits he had torn off the 
gunnysack so that he lay on the excelsior. Wisps of it 
clung to his curly brown back. When let into the house 
for breakfast he was always commanded to shake him- 
self, which he soon learned to do unbidden. Finally the 
noise of his ‘‘bangles’””—that is, his dog license and the 
ring and padlock which hung with it from his collar — 
became the signal that he wanted to come in. 

At dinner on the night of the noise in the soudarri the 
mistress of the house told her story. The man of the 
house said nothing then for fear of raising superstitious 
fears in his sons. At bedtime, however, he went into his 
wife’s room and told her that on three mornings, upon 


going downstairs to look at the furnace, he had heard 
Romeo shaking his bangles in the back-yard area, and 
had opened the door—to find nothing! 

There are many stories of the ghosts of dogs, and few 
fictitious tales of human ghosts are considered satis- 
factory unless the specter is first sensed by a canine. In 
one well-attested case a dog ran to greet a ghost, wagging 
his tail and leaping joyously in the air. When he found 
that there was nobody there he clutched his tail between 
his legs and slunk away—in shame or in terror, or both. 


A Ghost in India Seen by Both Men and Dogs 


OW comes a story of a ghost which is seen by both 
men and dogs. 

General Barter, C. B., was stationed in the Punjab, and 
lived in a house built by a Lieutenant B, recently dead. 
The house was a third of a mile from the only road in the 
neighborhood, and was reached by a so-called bridle-path, 
which, however, in General Barter’s time, had never been 
used by horsemen. One evening about eleven o'clock, 
General Barter accompanied two dinner guests out to 
the bridle-path. Two dogs followed. When his guests 
were gone he loitered with his dogs, smoking a cigar. As 
he turned to go home he heard horses’ hoofs coming down 
the path. Around a bend in the path a tall hat came 
into view, then the wearer of the hat, riding a pony and 
attended by two native grooms. 

‘“At this time,’’ writes the General, ‘‘the two dogs 
came and, crouching at my side, gave low, frightened 
whimpers. The moon was at the full, a tropical moon so 
bright that you could see to read a newspaper by its 
light. I saw the party above me advance as plainly as if 
it were noonday. The rider was in full dinner-dress, with 
a white waistcoat and a tall, chimney-pot hat, and he 
sat on a powerful hill-pony (dark brown and with black 
mane and tail) in a listless sort of way, the reins hanging 
loosely from both hands.’’ Grooms led the pony and 
supported the rider. 

General Barter, knowing there was no place they could 
go but his own house, cried ‘‘ Who is it?”’ and added in 
English: ‘‘Hello, what do you want here?” The group 
halted. Gathering up the reins the rider turned upon 
the General the features of Lieutenant B, which he knew 
well. They were very pale. The face was that of a dead 
man. It was not, however, precisely the face which 
General Barter remembered. The Lieutenant was stouter 
than when he had known him, and was bearded with a 
dark Newgate fringe. 

General Barter dashed toward the specters, stumbled 
and fell, then hurried on—and found nothing. 

Next day, without revealing what had happened, 
he learned from a comrade the circumstances of the 
Lieutenant’s end. He ‘‘grew very bloated before his 
death and allowed the fringe to grow in spite of all we 
could say to him. 1 believe he was buried in it.” As 
to the brown hill-pony with dark mane and tail, the 
Lieutenant “bought him at Peshawur and killed him 
riding in his reckless fashion down the hill to Trete.”’ 

In the publications of the Society for Psychical 
Research this story is substantially corroborated. But 
India is far-away, and many strange tales have come 
from it. So we come nearer home. 


The Ghost With a Scratch on its Face 


COMMERCIAL traveler from St. Louis had lost a 

sister, a girl of eighteen, to whom he had been deeply 
attached. Nine years later, at St. Joseph, he had secured 
a good order and was sending it to his firm. He was 
seated at a table in a hotel smoking a cigar in broad 
daylight. Glancing up, he saw a girl sitting beside him 
with one arm on the table. It was his dead sister. So 
strong was his affection that it overcame every other 
thought. He sprang to embrace her, but she vanished. 
He was left with the ink wet on his pen, the lighted 
cigar in his hand and her name on his lips. Her face had 
glowed as in life, and he had seen the old kindness in her 
eyes. But one thing he had never seen before—a bright 
red scratch on the right side of her face. 

When he reached home he told his parents. His father 
made light of it, but his mother was overcome, convinced 
that he had indeed seen her long-departed daughter. 
When she could control herself she gave the reason. 
Bending over the body as it lay in the coffin, to give it the 
last touches of tenderness and care, she had accidentally 
scratched the face, apparently with the pin of a brooch 
she wore. She had obliterated the scratch with powder 
and had never told the painful secret to a living soul. 
How, then, should her son have seen the mark if the 
ghost had not been real ? 

This story is confirmed by the father, and also by a 
brother who was present when the son first told it in 
St. Louis. The mother died within a few weeks. 


Are These Ghosts Real? 


UCH stories, equally well authenticated, could be 
multiplied indefinitely. They come from all civilized 
countries and rest on evidence of the utmost scientific 
value. Now comes the question: Are these ghosts real? 
If not, how can they be accounted for? The scientific 
explanations are two: hallucinations and telepathy. 
Hallucinations, it is commonly believed, occur rarely. 
But science knows better. The English Society for 
Psychical Research took a careful census of seventeen 
thousand educated men and women, selected at random. 
Ten per cent. remembered having been subject to hal- 
lucination. Of these a slightly-larger proportion were 
women. In other words, one educated Englishman in 
ten has ‘‘seen that which is not.”’” The actual proportion 
is probably greater, for it is the universal experience of 
psychical researchers that people are inclined to deny 
hallucinations except when there is a chance to impress 
an audience—and here the answers were plain ‘‘yes”’ 
and ‘‘no” on a printed form. Also people tend to for- 
get hallucinations whenever they are trivial and unim- 
pressive; and nine times out of ten this is the case. 
It is also generally believed that hallucinations are 
a habit resulting from feebleness or insanity. Of the 
sixteen hundred and eighty-four people who acknowledged 
having been hallucinated, only one in three remembered 
more than a single occasion. In only one case in six was 
there anxiety or ill health, or both. When hallucinations 
have no origin beyond the mind of the observer there is 


‘ 


no more likelihood that they coincide with a reality— 
death or an accident—than in the case of a dream which 
is caused by a Welsh rarebit. 

Hallucinations that make good stories originate out- 
side the mind that sees them. When Miss Newbold 
heard the child’s voice calling her ‘‘ Miss Boo”’ she was in 
the familiar house and engaged in arranging flowers for 
the little grave. The dog Romeo was heard in the two 
places and at the two times with which sounds from him 
were most familiarly associated. Such cases are the 
result of what is called ‘‘suggestion,’’ and are very easy 
to understand. 


Telepathy Plays a Prominent Part in Ghost Stories 


N THE best ghost stories telepathy undoubtedly plays 

a prominent part. The workings of telepathy are, how- 
ever, unequal, varied and mysterious. We know much 
of what it can accomplish, but how and why it does what 
it does is unexplained and perhaps unexplainable. Why 
the face of the dying Methodist minister was seen by 
his son and grandson, and not his body, we can only con- 
jecture. But we know that both the minister and his 
wife turned their thoughts to the distant son and grand- 
son; and it is very possible that in their thoughts the 
face of the dying man was most vivid. The child’s later 
hallucination was probably ‘‘suggested’”’ by his own 
excited mind. The case of the Bostonian who was seen 
as he lay in emotional agony on a hotel bed is the clearest 
of cases of telepathy. 

We are now prepared to grapple with the difficulty of 
the case of the young man who was seen in his strange 
grave-clothes at a time when it is unlikely that he had 
been dressed for burial. We have only to suppose that 
at the hour of his death he thought of how he would 
appear in a Continental burial—an awesome figure to 
English eyes! He may also have thought of his friend 
and relative, and of the house in which they had shared 
apartments. 

But most of these apparitions were witnessed by two 
people or more. To the ordinary view this is the strong- 
est possible evidence that they were not mere hallucina- 
tions, but real presences of the dead. 

The scientific truth is far otherwise—in fact, it is often 
quite the reverse. Two minds may receive the same 
impression from a distance; or one mind, receiving the 
impression, may communicate it to another mind near 
at hand. A crowd is ever more likely to be affected tel- 
epathically than an isolated individual. Here is a story 
which bears this out: 

‘The frigate ‘Belle Poule’ was cruising in the open sea 
for the purpose of finding the cruiser ‘Le Berceau,’ from 
which she had been separated by a violent storm. It 
was broad daylight and in full sunshine. Suddenly the 
watch signaled a disabled vessel. The crew looked in the 
direction signaled, and every one—officers and sailors— 
clearly perceived a raft covered with men and towed by 
boats which were displaying signals of distress. Yet this 
was nothing more than a general hallucination. Admiral 
Desfosses lowered a boat to go to the rescue of the 
supposedly-shipwrecked sailors. On nearing the object 
sighted, the sailors and officers in the boat saw ‘ masses of 
men in motion stretching out their hands, and heard the 
dull and confused noise of a great number of voices.’ 
When they reached the object they found themselves in 
the presence of a few branches of trees covered with 
leaves that had been swept out from the neighboring 
coast. That was all. Before evidence so palpable the 
hallucination vanished.” If one man in a crowd sees 
that which is not, others take up the vision telepathically, 
and the influence gathers force until even the hardest- 
headed observer may be imposed upon. 


The Influence of Telepathy on Different Minds 


O RETURN now to our ghost stories: The Warden’s 

vision of a luminous form bending over the orphan’s 
cot was doubtless evoked telepathically by the little 
boy’s dream-vision of his dead. mother. Likewise, the 
Kentuckian’s vision of the face of his dying father may 
have been a mental echo from the vision in the mind of 
his child. Both visions were vague and incomplete. 
Nothing is more certain than that minds differ in their 
capacity for creating or responding to telepathic influ- 
ences. The mother of the woman dying of typhoid was 
no ‘‘ghost,’”’ but a very solid and living reality; yet the 
vision of her which the mind of the dying woman caused 
the nurse to see was as marvelously detailed as a photo- 
graph. 

Of all our cases the most convincing to the superficial 
view are those of the Lieutenant on horseback and the 
girl with the scratch on her face. In the first we have 
no clew to the origin of the vision. Yet it is clear that 
the General had friends who knew the circumstances 
of the Lieutenant’s death—his swollen face and the 
Newgate fringe. The other case, astonishing as it is, 
is simple enough. The mother who had made the scratch 
and effaced it was alive, and how often the vision of that 
pitiful and grewsome event recurred to her secret thoughts 
it does not take a mother to guess. What is more natural 
than that she should unconsciously implant it in the mind 
of her son, to whom also the dead child was dear? 


The Haunted House 


E NOW come to stories of haunted houses. No 

field of psychic inquiry is more interesting. For if 
it can be shown that a succession of tenants, unknown 
to each other and unaware of former apparitions, see the 
same ghosts, we have clearly removed the possibility of 
both hallucination and telepathy. 

Miss L. Morris went with an aunt to live in a small 
terrace house in the south of England. It was later ascer- 
tained that three years before a woman had hanged herself 
in the house, though none of the successive occupants 
learned this until afterward. Throughout the four years 
of their occupancy Miss Morris was disturbed by knock- 
ings on the door and other loud noises. For some weeks 
the front doorbell was rung so constantly that they 
removed the handle from the wire. One afternoon in 
November, when it was still light, Miss Morris encoun- 
tered at the drawing-room door the figure of a woman 
heavily robed in deepest black, her face intensely sad and 
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T WAS after midnight, but they 
talked on and on; it had been so 
long since the girls had seen each 

other, and so much had inter- 

vened, and there were so many ways of 
looking at it—especially the engagement. 

“You say that it didn’t surprise you,” Margaret 
remarks, ‘‘but I don’t see how you could have guessed. 
You were miles away.” 

‘Why, your letters, my dear.” 

‘But, Rose, I was so careful.” 

“IT know it. You were so dreadfully careful!” 

‘How do you mean? I was careful to what?” 

“Why, to call David ‘Mister Carrington’! Always! 
And you called all the other men by their first names. 
How could I help knowing which one it was?” 

“Did 1?” 

“Of course you did. It was ‘Mister Carrington says 
this,’ or ‘Mister Carrington thinks that,’ or ‘ Mister 
Carrington was here last night’—oh, I knew! But I said 
to myself: ‘When that little minx gets ready to tell me, 
she will’—so I never let on.” 

Margaret laughs delightedly. ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t matter 
now. Everybody knows, and it’s a great relief, I can 
assure you, not to be eternally fibbing, and dodging, and 
going around Robin Hood's barn. Oh, the excuses I’ve 
had to think up! You'll know some day. Until you’re 
in love, my dear, you'll never realize how interested 
people are in your affairs. It was simply maddening! 
Everybody wanted to know where I was going, or what 
on earth I wanted to go out for, in the rain or in the dark 
—as if I were afraid of getting wet or seeing ghosts— 
with David, whistling, just around the corner! It’s 
easier for the man.” 

‘‘Of course. A man has an excuse for being anywhere: 
he’s a man, and that’s enough. I wish I were a man!” 

“‘Oh, I don’t, Rose!” 

“You! No. Of course not. 
family—and you've got yours. But I’ve always wanted 
to bea man. Think of the wild, free life they lead, while 
we are shut up in houses, trying to think up e&cuses to 
get out!” 

‘“Where they are,’’ Margaret adds softly. 
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One man is enough in a 


“Speak for yourself, young lady. I haven’t any young 
man whistling for me around the corner in the dark. 
If a young man wants to see me he can come to the house.” 

“‘Oh, that’s all very well, Rose, but you wait till he 
comes to the house seven times a week and twice on 
Sundays, and I guess, between times, you'll be glad 
enough to meet him outside.” 

‘‘Between times! Mercy, Margaret! I should think 
seven times a week and twice on Sundays—how many 
times is that, anyhow?—would be often enough to see 
any man.” 

“Oh, you don’t know anything about it, my dear. It’s 
easy to see that. Wait till you’rein love. Just seeing him 
won't be enough—you'll write to him once a day, too.” 

“Write to him!” 

‘‘Of course you will.” 

‘‘When I see him every day!” 

‘‘What’s that got to do with it? There are some things 
that it is more satisfactory to say when a man’s around, 
and others when he—isn’t. If I'll let you put your hand 
under my pillow will you promise not to take anything 
that you find there?” 

‘Of course I will!” 

‘Well 

“It’s a letter!” 

‘“‘Um-hm! That’s a letter to read the first thing 
tomorrow morning.” 

‘‘Why, he was here all evening!” 

‘‘Suppose he was. He won’t be here tomorrow morn- 
ing, will he?”’ 

‘And is that the way it affects you?” 

“Oh, it will affect you worse than that, Rose! You 
always were sentimental.” 

“IT! You call me sentimental, with a love-letter under 
your pillow!” 

‘‘Ah, but such things aren’t sentimental at all when 
you're engaged. It’s only when you’re not, but would 
like to be, that you can be really downright silly, you 
know. That’s the beauty of being engaged. Or, rather, 
it’s one of the beauties.” 

‘Indeed !” 

* “Oh, yes. For instance, if I couldn’t wait till morning 
to read my letter, that would be sentimental.” 

‘I’m not at all sure that you have waited.” 

“You can feel for yourself. It’s sealed, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, but for Heaven’s sake, when did he write it? 
He hasn’t been gone three hours. It hasn’t struck two.” 

‘Oh, he wrote it when he got home, I suppose.” 

‘‘But how did you get it, then?” 

‘““He mailed it.” 

‘Mailed it!” 

“Yes. At midnight. But you mustn’t tell! He 
mailed it in the apple-tree by the side gate. There’s a 
hole there.”’ 

“But how did you know when to look?”’ 

“Oh, I always look before I go to bed—in case there 
might be one, you know. There isn’t always.” 

“Aha! I remember, now, that you disappeared! 
Margaret, you were there when he mailed it!” 

‘“Where?”’ 

“Why, at the apple-tree!” 

““Was I?” 

““Of course you were! 
have whistled.” 

“Well, I suppose a man has a right to whistle, hasn’t 
he?” 

‘‘Dear, dear, dear! You are in love! 
going to be an old maid.” 


what do you find?” 


And you know it! He must 


I’m glad I’m 


DRAWN BY KATHARINE RICHARDSON WIREMAN 


“Oh, Rose, dear, you think so now, perhaps, but you 
won't always. I used to say that, but now that I think 
of it, it wasn’t so much that I really wanted to be one, as 
to—well—prepare the way in case I might be one.”’ 

“But that isn’t my feeling at all. Men are such doubt- 
ful characters.” 

‘‘Some men, you mean. 
we women do.” 

“Yes, but you know what a woman is. She can’t hide 
it. With a man it’s different. And you must remember 
that all men are not like David.” 

“True. Oh, Rose, dear, if you find one like David, 
grab him quick!” 

“Oh, I will! Trust me for that,” replies the one who 
is to be an old maid. ‘‘ But how will I know when he is 
like David?” . 

“Oh, you'll know!” 

“But how? Tell me.’ 

It is a difficult question, and Margaret ponders it. 
““Well,”’ she explains, ‘‘I’m not sure that I can make it 
clear to you, dear, but—oh, you'll know that you know!” 

“But how will I know that I know?” asks the inex- 
orable Rose. ‘‘ You might as well say that I'll know that 
I know that I know! And that’s nonsense.” 

“Ah, no, dear!”’ cries the wise one. ‘‘ That’s love!” 

It may appear to some a nice distinction, and to Rose, 
whose mind, obviously, is as yet unready for these 
subtleties, the definition is as yet inadequate. ‘Can’t 
you be a little more explicit, dear?” she inquires, gig- 
gling, and Margaret replies by giving her a hug of ecstasy 
and despair. 

“Surely you don’t expect me to explain what the 
philosophers can’t!” 

“Bother the philosophers! What should they know 
about love? I’m going to ask David.” 

“He can’t explain it, either. Nobody can. It’s the 
Great Mystery, you know. But oh, if you only knew 
David as I know him! He’s so kind—and noble—and 
thoughtful—and chivalrous ——”’ 

‘Begin with A, dear,’’ Rose suggests, ‘‘and go down 
through the alphabet. You know: ‘I love my love with 
an A, because he’s—abnormal.’”’ 

“He isn’t anything of the kind! He’s adorable. It’s 
a shame for you to make fun. You wait till you fall in 
love, Rose, and come to me for sympathy.” 

“Oh, is it sympathy that you want?” cries the incor- 
rigible one. ‘I didn’t suppose that a person in love i 

“Rose, if you don’t stop giggling you'll wake the 
whole house! This is no laughing matter, I assure you. 
It’s the most serious subject in the world.” 

“T know it, darling, but you wouldn’t want me to take 
David as seriously as you do!” 

““N-no. Perhaps not.” 

“Especially when I’m half in love with him already. 
He’s so good-looking.”’ 

‘“Isn’t he!” Margaret replies with a little squeeze of 
gratitude and delight. ‘‘Oh, there are handsomer men, 
of course. From an artistic standpoint. But artists are 
so cold-blooded. And I loathe pretty men! Don’t you?” 

‘Horrors, yes! Give me the nice, homely ones, every 
time, when it comes to a lover. The pretty ones are in 
love with themselves. I don’t believe Romeo was half 
so handsome as they make out. He must have been 
homely to have said so many lovely things.” 
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Men differ, of course, just as 


““You seem to know a good deal about it, dear, for a 
girl who is dying to be an old maid.” 

‘I didn’t say I was dying to be one, did I? 

“You inferred it.” 

‘Oh, well—of course. But I’m surprised that a person 
in love should take things so literally.” 

‘‘Oh, I knew that you were talking just to hear your- 
self, my dear. I shouldn’t be surprised if you were in 
love already —engaged, for all I know.” 

‘What makes you think so?” 

“T didn’t say I thought so. But I do now—now that 
you are so curious about it. You are dying to tell me 
something. You know you are.” 

‘Why, the idea!” 

‘‘And I notice you haven’t denied anything.” 

‘‘What is there to deny?” 

‘‘Rose, you might as well confess, right now! Whena 
girl snuggles up to you the minute you begin to talk 
about her being in love—she is in love! That’s all there 
isabout it. I know! Whoishe? What is he like? What 
does he do?” 

“He? Why, I don’t know whom you mean!” 

“Nonsense! Talking about being a spinster!—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if there is a letter under your pillow 
now! You let me see. Rose Porter! Why, you 
little fraud, you! That's right—giggle! But you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! I’ve a good notion to keep 
this letter, just to punish you.” 

‘“You may if you want to. It’s yours, you know.” 

“Mine! Why, it isn’t, either! Why, it is, 

! What were you doing with my 


” 


too! You little robber! 
letter?” 

‘‘ Nothing.” 

‘Well, what were you going to do with it?” 

““Nothing.”’ 

“Well, what did you take it for?” 

“Fun!” 

“Sh! Rose, you’re the worst giggler I ever saw. I 
think I'll hang on to this. I can’t trust you any longer.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you read it now and be sure 
of it? J would.” 

‘“No. It’s to be read in the morning.” 

‘Well, this is morning.” 

“No. When I wake up.” 

““He’d never know.” 

‘“Why, you little viper! Do you think I’d deceive him ? 
Not for the world! It’s very wicked of you to suggest it. 


When 
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That’s just what happened in Eden, you remember. And 
now I don’t believe that you’re in love.” 

““You wouldn’t know if I were!” 

“Wouldn't I!” 

‘“Well—am 1?” 

‘Yes, I think you are.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

‘‘Because you ask me if I think so.” 

‘‘That’s no reason at all.” 

“It’s a woman’s reason—the best reason in the world. 
Who is he? He’s homely, I know.” 

“He isn’t, either!” 

“Aha! I thought so!” 

‘Well, he isn’t homely.” 

“But you said you liked the nice, homely .ones.”’ 

‘Well, he isn’t homely. He’s got the loveliest eyes 
you ever saw—brown—with long, drooping lashes. And 
beautiful hands!” 

‘“What do you call him?” 

“Call him! It sounds as if you were talking of a pet 
animal!” 

‘Well, what’s his name, then?” 

“You won't tell?” 

“INGOs. 

“You won’t breathe a word ?—to anybody ?—not even 
to David?” 

““No. Cross my heart!” 

‘Well, then, it’s Peter.” 

“Peter what?” 

‘Peter Wigglesworth.” 

‘Wiggle-what?”’ 

“Wigglesworth. It isn’t what you'd calla pretty name, 
I know, but you don’t mind it when you once know Peter. 
And I think it very creditable in a man to overcome a 
name like that. Don’t you?” 

“Ves, Ido. Still, it isn’t such a bad name, Rose. It’s 
a name that you simply can’t forget.” 

““That’s so. And it looks even better than it sounds. 
Especially engraved. It would look awfully well, don’t 
you know, on a wedding invitation or a visiting-card. I 
don’t mind it at all now. I did just at first, but Peter 
is such a dear!”’ 

‘How long have you known him?” 

“Oh, about a month.” 

““A month!” 

‘Well, perhaps six weeks. Peter is one of those men 
that you don’t have to know long to get acquainted with.” 

‘And you are engaged already!” 

“Oh, mercy, I didn’t say we were engaged!” 

“Well, you talk about how his name would look on 
wedding invitations and calling-cards.”’ 


eer 


“‘Oh, well—of course, dear, you know how it is: one 
just writes the name down to see how it would be if one 
were ‘Mrs. Peter Wigglesworth.’”’ 

‘‘T see. You are not engaged, but you’re the next thing 
to it. Is that it?” 

“Oh, my, no! Why, we haven’t begun yet. He 
doesn’t know anything about it.” 

‘Who doesn’t? Peter?” 

‘Of course— Peter.” 

“Doesn’t know that you’re in love with him, you mean “i 

“TI didn’t say that I was in love with him!” 

‘Well, for Heaven’s sake, Rose, what did you say?”’ 

‘“Why, I said he wasn’t homely. That’s all I said.” 

‘Well, of all the quibblers is 

“It’s your own fault, darling. You shouldn’t always 
be inferring things, you know. Because you're in love 
you mustn’t think that every other girl is. My, no!” 

“You called him a ‘dear’!”’ 

““And so he is! So is David. 
know.” 

‘Ah, that’s all very well, Rose, but why should you 
think of him especially when I suggested that there was 
Somebody—and jump to his defense when I said that 
that Somebody was homely? Come, now. Be logical.” 

‘“Why, I used him merely as an example, you know.” 

‘“An example of what?” 

“Why, of the—of the race. Of men in general.” 

‘‘But there was no occasion to defend men in general! 
I attack the one in particular, and you immediately jump 
to the defense of Peter! Now stop your giggling and tell 
me how you're going to crawl out of that?”’ 

‘Why, darling, I’m not trying to crawl out of anything. 
You place me in wholly imaginary positions—places that 
I’ve never dreamed of—and then you expect me to get 
out of them!” 

‘Rose, answer my question!”’ 

‘What was it? I can’t remember all your—what 
d’you call them?—hypotenuses?—or hypotheses? Oh, 
I admit that I like him!—if that’s what you wanted to 
know. But I wouldn’t go so far as to say that I could 
ever love him. Not that he isn’t nice enough to be loved, 
you know, but - ‘ 

“But what?” 

‘Well, you see, there are obstacles.” 

‘“What kind of obstacles?”’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing insurmountable, just —— 

“Just what?” 

‘Well, for one thing, we’re both light-complexioned.” 

““What’s that got to do with it?” 

‘I don’t know. But it’s supposed to—isn’t it? 
Though, I confess, I don’t see what difference it makes.” 

“Nor I. If there aren’t any worse obstacles than 
that ——” 

‘Well, there are, you see. 

‘*And what’s that?” 

‘‘His father’s an undertaker.” 

“Um! Well—that is rather creepy, Rose, I admit. 
Still, he needn’t be one.”’ 


So are several men I 





” 


I mean there is—one.’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 37 
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By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins, Author of 


II 
Has aenaemaeaT WAS a delight that was new 
every morning, fresh every 
evening, to have Nora in the 


bungalow with us. We could 
not lay claim to her as much as 
we wanted to at first because of 
her father at the hospital. He 
had never had an ache or a pain 
in all his life before and he took 
it hard. She had a wonderful, 
ameliorating influence upon 
>» ~=6=~him—and amelioration, from 
all accounts, was badly needed. 
Sut in the evenings we could have her to ourselves. 
Arrayed by Liz in a tea-gown, in deference to the fatigues 
of the day, she held court with the officers for courtiers. 
Any other than Nora would have been quite spoiled by so 
much homage, but she took it all as quietly and naturally 
as possible. It was hardly to be expected, perhaps, with 
earls and baronets at her beck and call at home, as Margaret 
had written that they were, that she should be wildly 
excited over our garrison friends. In her sweet, large uncon- 
sciousness that the men about her were doing her any 
particular honor lay, perhaps, her greatest charm 
Gordon was wise in his day and generation; he had a 
way of strolling in very late, and, because he had come so 
late, outstaying the others. They never could outsit him. 
“Coming, old man?” they would ask at last, when in 
decency they could not stay any longer. 
“Thanks, no,” Gordon would reply. 
hurry? It’s the shank of the evening yet.” 
{t was Johnny, good-natured little Johnny, who would 
marshal them out and hurry them on. When they had 
gone, to the last man of them, Jerry and I would fade away, 
side by side, into the outskirts, and leave the two by the 
fire alone. Gordon would look blissfully grateful, but Nora 
would look exactly as though we were effacing ourselves 
that she might be alone with Bumps—no more alive to the 
advantages of the situation and no less. That was the dis- 
couraging part of it. Gordon had still a long road to travel. 


ot 
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From our own room we could hear the sound of voices, 
low-toned voices murmuring on, with sometimes a long 
silence between. That was most hopeful of all, a silence. 
Then I knew that they were sitting, he on his 
the fire, she on hers, and looking into the deep heart of the 
glowing coals, and growing nearer to one another in the 
silence than they could by any amount of speaking 

“Oh, Jerry,” I would say, shaking him by the 
excitedly, ‘listen to the silence! Listen!” 

_Time with Gordon at this juncture was measured by 
nights, I am sure; the days were colorless routine. The 
nights, with that hour by the fire set in the middle of each 
like a great, red, glowing ruby, were all that counted. 

Johnny Devereaux would have helped him to these 
rubies of nights, no matter if his own soul had been torn 
with jealousy because of them. But it was not. A most 
unprecedented thing had happened to Johnny. ‘I’m so 
encouraged about myself, Mrs. Jerry,” he said to me one 


side ol 


arm 


day. ‘You can’t think. I don’t love her. I don’t dare to. 
She isn’t in my class. I supposed I was going to, of course. 
I didn’t know there was a woman in the world, from the 
reigning sovereigns down, that I wouldn't fall in love with 
it { had the chance.” 
: It was just as Johnny said—Nora was the sort of woman 
k with whom a man could take solid comfort in not daring 


to fall in love. 
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Drawings by W. B. King 


And all the time I was growing to love the English girl 
myself more and more dearly with every day that passed. 
Such talks as we had together over her bedroom fire in our 
kimonos, her gold-brown hair rolling down over her shoul 
ders to the floor in majestic, slow-moving waves! Mine 
unbound, too, but sticking out every which way, fluffy and 
light, every hair giving every other hair as wide a berth 
as it could. 

ax 


Nora told me, for one thing, in these talks of ours, how 
she came to have such a remarkable asset as Liz. When she 
and Gordon on their way out of the woods came to the 
“Saint Regis,’ upon which Johnny Devereaux commented 
so feelingly, Gordon would not let her sleep in the caves of 
the aborigines; he had Liz make up a bed for her on the 
lounge in the parlor, keeping guard himself in the dingy 
dining-room all night. 

When Nora came to undress herself she found the out- 
lying fastenings of her clothing were utterly impossible to 
her. She had strained her arms in pulling and tugging at 
the fallen tree They had been growing lamer ever since 
until she had practically, for the time being, no use of 
thematall. Shecould 
not bear to ask Liz to 
help her; she was posi- 
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She talked with her 
alittle; I can imagine 
with what large, irre 
sistiblesweetnes 
the undressing, tried 
to draw her out Liz 
would not be drawn 
out, but once when she 
stole in to feed the 
sheet-iron stove in th 
night she stood, poker 
in hand, looking at 
Nora, who she sup- 
posed was asleep, so 
loweringly, as though 
in Nora she recognized 
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a womanhood which in herself she had betrayed and cruci- 
fied, that Nora said she really had to hold on to herself not 
to call for help. But even as she looked her features began 
to work grotesquely, uncouthly. 

‘“What is it, Liz?” Nora asked from her bed 

Then it was that Pompadour Liz's nature broke up. She 
threw her arms up over her face, the poker still in one hand, 
and sobbed, fierce, hard, choking sobs. 

‘“‘Come here, Liz,” Nora bade her, and, desperate and 
undone, Liz came and buried her head in the gaudy patch- 
work quilt, and the whole brutally-tragic story came out. 

Then Nora, who was groping about since her own trouble 
for some one to help, opened her heart and her life to Liz. 
She told her that she might come with her, away from all 
that was making her desperation more desperate. She 
would need some one, anyway, for a few days. She could 
come with her and try tolearn the duties of a serving-woman. 
They would make the experiment, anyway. 

Nora told about it very simply and briefly, without the 
slightest consciousness of the quality of what she had done. 
I doubt if even she would have done it, for she was not 
Quixotic, save for the deftness and gentleness that lay in 
Liz’s hands. 
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“It cows all,’ Baggy reported to me, the first time she 
watched Liz setting Nora’s room in order, ‘‘ where she 
learned it.” From that time the tide of Baggy’s feeling 
toward Liz changed. It was she who did more than all 
the rest of us toward civilizing Liz. In a week I would 
not have known her—in a neat black gown, with a sheer 
and dainty white apron, with her hair drawn plainly 
back, the frowsy pompadour and the earrings laid 
without a murmur at Nora’s feet. 

Very sweetly and sadly Nora told me, too, about her 
engagement and about the man who had died. There 
were photographs of his strong, handsome face on her 
dressing-table and on the mantel, and big, slow tears 
rolled down her face as she told me. Her big, beautiful 
eyes were so wistful for him behind the tears that I knew 
she had loved him, that she loved him still very, very 
dearly, and yet—I could not help feeling it was not to 
her as it would have been to me if I had lost Jerry. If 
it had been, dearly as I loved Gordon’s welfare, I should 
not have wanted her to marry him. I should have known 
that it could not be. But she could live along beside 
her grief, almost at peace, and she could cry. That she 
could cry gave me hope for Gordon that his love would 
find her out at last. 

I did not tell Nora about that sobbing in the midnight; 
I did as I would be done by. I thought if my soul had 
“acted up” like that, had played truant and routed a man 
out of his warm bed at midnight, and kept him prancing 
up and down the river road in his overcoat and pajamas 
until he was numb, I should not want to know it; 
should never have a minute’s peace for thinking what it 
might do next. 

I did ask her, though, if she recognized Gordon when 
he found her there at nightfall in the woods—if she had 
noticed him at the inn. 

Indeed she had, she said. She thought any one would 
notice him among other men: he was so tall, and his 
face was so wonderfully strong and trustworthy. ‘‘So 
far, so good,” I commented briefly to myself. 

Her father had noticed him, too, from his resemblance 
to a Major Kincaid he had known in India. When the 
innkeeper had told him that the name was the same he 
knew, of course, that he must belong to the American 
exodus from the Old-Country stock. 
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The weeks went by that Nora in all her loveliness was 
with us; but those midnight hours, when she and Gordon 
looked at the fire in silence, side by side, did not seem 
to be furthering his interests as they should. For all 
that Nora liked him best of all the men, and showed him 
quite openly and fearlessly that she did, at the end of the 
long, pleasant lane of her friendly liking there was a high, 
blank wall against which he bruised himself every day. 

Then it was that I bethought me of Bumps, and that 
perhaps he could help where I could not. Nora had 
never been brought close in her life to a little child. 
Perhaps Bumps could slip far into her heart, and then 
he could reach back with his little brown hand for Gordon 
his friend, and pull him in after him. Nora was already 
devoted to Bumps; she enjoyed his quaintness just as 
the rest did. I cultivated the devotion, and it grew until 
they were inseparable, they and Annie, the family cat. 
Bumps’s devotion to the family cat was a matter of amuse- 
ment to us all. Unfortunately for both Annie and our- 
selves he held a theory more chivalrous than convenient, 
that Annie was not strong and must not be allowed to 
bear her weight upon her feet more than she could pos- 
sibly help. Almost any day he could be seen lugging her 
about, his short, fat arms barely meeting about her 
lank person, her long hindlegs and tail trailing on the floor, 
her bulging, upturned eyes raking the heavens above 
her for some justification of the extremity of her dis- 
comfort. 

When Nora and he went to walk Annie had to go along 
and to be carried, as usual. Bumps would carry her until 
he was tired and Annie worse than tired. Then Nora 
would have to carry her. 

Contrary to all my hopes, however, it did not do any 
good, so far as I could see—this triple friendship of Nora 
and Annie and Bumps. Nora’s regard for Gordon was 
still as cordially platonic as it was for Bumps—and that 
was not what we wanted at all. 
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The weeks went by and the Colonel was able to leave 
the hospital. He was not really able as yet to knock 
about the worid on his journeyings, not even to take 
the ocean voyage if they should decide to go directly 
home. The last thing he wanted to do, in any case, was 
to sit still at home and think about the man who was to 
have been his son. He liked the little town where he 
found himself, moreover, the garrison and all the friends 
who had risen to his succor so warm-heartedly. He was 
in no hurry to go. 

I urged his coming right to us at the bungalow with 
Nora, but he would not consider it, not for so much as a 
day. Neither did he want to go to the inn. It was 
decided at length that he should rent Uncle Peter’s and 
Aunt Anne’s house on the island for a few months, the 
log house where they had spent two summers for the 
express purpose of being near Bumps. 

The house was unique and fascinating; it had been 
built of logs by an early French settler—not primitively 
built, with cracks and crevices between, but solidly and 
comfortably, and finished most effectively within. His 
descendants had lived in it until they had dwindled 
down to two sisters, old and feeble, who in deference to 
their age and feebleness: had moved over on to the main- 
land. In the early spring, when the breaking up of the 
ice made the stretch of water impassable between them 
and the mainland, narrow as it was, it was not safe for 
them to be cut off there alone. They lived now ina cheap, 
modern cottage on an uninteresting side street, but they 
felt safe and near their doctor at night, and that out- 
weighed all other considerations. 

When the Colonel rented the house and the island the 
winter had begun, the strait was frozen over solid. The 
objections that the French sisters had to the island did 
not at the moment hold. The Colonel had had his sur- 
feit of the simple life. He sent to the East for efficient 
servants, hired an adjacent cottage for housing them, 
and there, in the log house on the island, he kept such 
State as the gentlemen of old Virginia must have kept 
in the wilds. 





A wave of gayety swept over the little northwestern 
post after the establishment of the household upon the 
island. The Colonel kept open house, open to the eaves. 
Entertaining in response to his standard of hospitality 
took the dimensions of an epidemic. The garrison gave 


dinners; Jerry and I gave dinners; everybody gave 
dinners. There were dances and the winter sports in full 
swing. 


Gordon was the one who had been most glad of all 
that they decided to stay. It was a great and glorious 
reprieve to him. He could not have his evenings by the 
bungalow fire any more, to be sure, but the life between 
the two houses was as much one as it could be, consider- 
ing the distance. Nora was with us more in the even- 
ings than she was at home, and by common consent, 
without any engineering from Johnny, it was left to 
Gordon to walk home with her. Everybody by this time 
recognized the state of things, and knew that everybody 
else recognized it. 

One night, when Nora was with us as usual, she told 
me shortly after dinner, when we had gone up to bid 
Bumps “ good-night,” that she must go home early; Liz 
was to come for her. Would I mind if she slipped away 
quietly before Liz was announced? It broke up an 
evening, she said, started everybody homeward, to 
have one guest make a formal parade of leavetaking. 

I caught my breath with a sudden pain for Gordon. 
Nora did not want to be alone with him on that moon- 
light walk; he would know, and he lived from day to day 
upon it. Then all in a second the pain changed to halle- 
lujahs, for it was the first hopeful sign in all the weeks 
that were going by so fast. She was afraid at last of him 
—or of herself; it did not matter which, so long as the 
pool was stirred and she was afraid. 
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When Gordon knew that she had gone home with Liz 
without him he looked very much as I should think men 
would look the instant after they are shot, if they are not 
killed outright —bewildered, stunned and groping for the 
exact nature and scope of the hurt. I followed him out 
to the door when he went—I could not help it. 

“‘Oh, Gordon,” I said, ‘‘don’t look like that! Don’t 
you know, don’t you see, that it is because she is caring 
more, not less, that she ran away from you like that?” 

Then at last I told him about the dead man in South 
Africa. I thought the time had come when he ought to 
know. He felt immensely better for knowing what was 
in his way, and took heart of grace. 

I thought that everything would go on smoothly to 
the end after that, now that Nora was afraid. But I 
was never more mistaken. A few days later she came to 
me with the most astounding news: they were going 
away. They were going to spend a few months in New 
York before going back to England. It was very sudden, 
but her father was always sudden. He liked to set up 
plans like ninepins, just to send them crashing down. 
Liz was busy with the preparations that morning. 

I sat down and looked at Nora vacantly at first; only 
for a moment, though. Then I stood up and did some- 
thing that surprises me to this day. She was aso much 
larger, grander make of woman in every way than I was, 
body, soul and mind, that I wonder that I dared. I 
reached up and put my hands on her shoulders and 
looked straight into her eyes. 

‘“‘Nora,” I said, ‘‘you are the poorest prevaricator I 
ever knew. It isn’t your réle; your eyes give you away 
every time. You’re running away from Gordon. You 
know it and I know it, and everybody will know it. In 
the name of all that is decently reasonable, so long as 
you love him, will you tell me why? Is it that you think 
for one little moment that that other man is living? I 
can’t excuse you on any other ground, Nora; dearly as 
I love you, I can’t.” 

“‘Oh, no, no,” Nora fairly gasped, ‘“‘it isn’t that at all. 
If I could think for a minute that he was living and I 
could talk to him face to face about it, if I could tell him 
that it isn’t at all the woman who loved him who is loving 
Gordon now, that it is another woman; that the woman 
who loved him loves him still and would marry him 
tomorrow. If I could only talk to him face to face about 
it and bear his blame. But the dead, the silent dead— 
they are so helpless, so friendless. I can’t do it to the 
dead; I can’t. Some women could—so many women 
have. It’s they who are right; it’s I who am wrong and 
weak and cruel to Gordon. I know it, but I’m made 
that way, and I can’t.” 

And Nora turned from me without another word, and 
went home to superintend Liz in the household flitting. 

Really, it did look most hopeless. 
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I do not know what would have happened in the end 
about Gordon and Nora but for something that happened 
the very next day, that took us all out of ourselves and 
put us back again, a little tenderer to all the world, a 
little warmer-hearted, a little better, I hope. 

Nora and Bumps had two friends whom they prized 
most highly, the two little old French ladies who had 
owned the house on the island. Bumps prized them 
chiefly, I fear, because of a marvelous peacock that they 
possessed, a brazen peacock, with a spreading tail of 
many-colored glass—ruby and emerald and topaz. Under 
this tail, in a little socket made for it, you could set a 
tiny lamp with results that were truly wonderful, espe- 
cially to a little, open-mouthed lad of three. It glowed 
and it gleamed, that marvelous tail, and covered up a 
great many shortcomings in the society of the old ladies 
as compared with that of his friends the officers. 

To Nora, the French ladies were kindred gentlewomen: 
the freemasonry of gentlewomen was between them. She 
loved their quaint old belongings, their quaint old ways. 
The day after my arraignment of her she and Bumps 
went to visit them for the last time. Annie, the cat, went 
along as usual. It was an exceedingly cold day for her 
to go so far afield. We tried to dissuade Bumps, but he 
was gently firm. She accomplished the journey in Nora’s 
arms, in the shelter of her capacious muff. 

Nora remembered, when they had been at the sisters’ 
for some time, that if she would make the parting visits 
that she had to make she must be up and doing. As 
Bumps did not appear to be anywhere near through with 
his devotions at the shrine of the peacock she decided 
to leave him and Annie yet a little longer where they 
were, and to telephone to Liz to call for them later. 
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After Nora had gone the sisters, perceiving that their 
presence was as likely to pass unnoticed with Bumps as 
their absence, repaired to their tiny kitchen as they had 
a cake to bake. In the mean time Bumps, tiring of the 
peacock at last, decided to start for home. Nobody had 
ever told Bumps that he must not come home from the 
sisters’ alone, for it had never occurred to any one that 
there was the slightest possibility of it. With Annie in 
his arms, unknown to the old ladies, he set forth. The 
sisters’ house faced a narrow little street and backed up 
against the canal. Shelving embankments bordered the 
canal; a path ran along the top of them, a short cut 
used by the workmen. 

Generally, Bumps had been convoyed home by way of 
the road. Once or twice, however, with Nora or with 
Liz or with me fast gripping his hand, he had been along 
the embankment path. It was the embankment path 
that he elected now. The old ladies, busy with their 
cake, failed to see him as he passed around the side of 
the house under the kitchen window. A neighbor, how- 
ever, whose house abutted also upon the embankment, 
saw him pass out. She threw a shawl over her head and 
rushed out after him. 

“I says to myself,’”’ she reported afterward to all who 
would listen, “‘what’s his folks thinking of to let a young 
one like that out there alone? And then I grabbed my 
shawl and ran. I wa’n’t quick enough, though; I hadn’t 
got quite up to him when I see that great cat that he 
was lugging along give a squirm and get loose and scoot 
down the bank and off over the ice to the other side. 
Then I see—and I was paralyzed in my tracks—I see him 
start down after her, hollering to her to stop, and he fell 
and rolled over and over, kerplump down on to the ice. 
*Twa’n’t mor’n just thick enough to hold up the cat; 
the water was running under the ice; you know, it never 
does freeze real solid out in the canal. Then I heard a 
screech, and I see a girl come tearing down the path 
from the bridge, and in she goes after him—didn’t seem 
as if I’d more’n seen her before she was in. She got the 
kid right by the middle and slung him up to me. ‘Hold 
on to him!’ she yells, and then she give a grab at the 
ice and it broke, and then she grabbed again and it broke, 
and then she didn’t grab no more; she was sucked off 
down under it, and that was the last I see of her. I was 
screeching all the time; I could screech if I couldn’t run, 
and folks came running from everywhere.” 
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It was as the woman had said: Liz, Pompadour Liz, 
had saved the little lad; she had saved Bumps. 

That night the great dredging-machine was put up by 
the canal, torches flared in the darkness, the embank- 
ment was black with a curious, onlooking crowd. They 
were dredging for Liz. Nora was there with the others 
upon the bank. They could not keep her away. Liz 
had come very near to Nora in her humble docility and 
love; she had come very near to us all. Nora could not 
bear to leave her, to be found alone in all that gaping 
crowd. Gordon was there, too, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with Nora; and when they found Liz, the drip- 
ping bundle that had been Liz, and brought it up above 
the surface of the water, Nora turned and buried her face 
on Gordon’s shoulder just for an instant. She did not 
know that she did, but Gordon knew. 

They brought Liz home to us to the bungalow. 
slept her last sleep there in our midst. For a day and a 
night she slept in our midst. Then they took her away 
for the service in our own chapel on the hill; for the 
bungalow would not hold a tithe of the people who 
wanted to come, not from curiosity any longer, but to 
do honor to the dead woman. 

She lay there in the chancel—Liz, the sinner, Liz of 
the pompadour, Liz of the spotted velveteen skirt and 
the screaming headgear; she lay there in a pure, sweet, 
white gown, with the flowers banked up all about her 
that had come from the women of the garrison and from 
the women all over town. And the officers were there, 
en masse ; and because with all the strength of the feeling 
that was in them for a brave woman and a brave deed 
they joined in the hymn, it rolled through the little 
chapel not in any sad minor key, but thunderously, 
exultingly, rising to a shout of victory and triumph in the 
end: ‘For Glory, Glory Dwelleth in Emmanuel’s Land.” 

Then the rolling echoes died away, and they bore Liz 
to her last resting-place, a long cortége on foot following 
after her along the snowy river-road. They would do 
honor to her to the end, for she had saved the little lad; 
she had saved Bumps. 
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All through the awful joy, for it was awful, of my boy’s 
being given back to me from the death that had threat- 
ened him, through all the sadness of the last rites for Liz, 
I was conscious of a solemn glory in Gordon’s face—a 
look that did not jar in the least upon what we were 
going through, but seemed half-consciously to bear me 
up and comfort me. 

It was the night after Liz had been laid to rest that 
Baggy, struggling hard to get herself back and to get the 
rest of us back into normal, every-day channels, essayed 
to talk of ordinary things. 

“They're going to stay,’ she volunteered, ‘‘the 
Colonel and the rest; the packing’s been stopped short 
off and they’re going to stay. I never could see how 
folks are made that think they’ll do one thing one minute 
and another the next, and don’t do either of them in the 
end. It costs a lot of money to be always doubling on 
your tracks like that.” 
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I was still trying, open-mouthed, to sift the facts of 
Baggy’s remarks from the running commentary upon 
them, when Gordon came in and told me—that Nora was 
to marry him; told us both, for Jerry was standing by. 

What I did for sheer joy, also a little, perhaps, because 
I was unstrung with all the happenings of the day, was 
to cling to Jerry and hide my face in his coat and cry. 

‘‘Why, little Mrs. Jerry,’’ Gordon stammered, ‘‘I didn’t 
know you cared like that.” 

‘“Why, big Mr. Gordon, I did,’’ I answered mockingly, 
in the midst of my tears, moving my head on Jerry’s coat 
so that I could see out of one eye in Gordon’s direction. 
Then I pulled myself together, and we were all glad 
with a gladness that cannot be put into words. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 39 
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And How Any Town or State Can Adopt the Happy Idea 


SHE success of the whole thing was 
due primarily to the happy choice of 
aname. I had been for years travel- 
ing about New England, and largely 
Req through New Hampshire, and had. 
_& noticed with pain the steady deple- 

re tion of the hill towns by the migra- 
tion of their brightest and best boys and girls to the 
large cities or to the West. It had become a serious 
problem. Apparently, education was doing an injury 
to these towns, paradoxical as it may seem, for the 
brighter the boy and the more education he received 
the sooner he was minded to go away and search 
for broader fields and larger opportunities. The result 
was that in some towns none but the dull, the un- 
ambitious and the incompetent remained, and, of 
course, they intermarried and the results were deplor- 
able. I thought upon this condition of things a 
great deal and endeavored to find some method for 
bringing people back to these old towns and interest- 
ing them again in the place of their birth. 

My first thought was to inaugurate some kind of 
reunion, but there had been reunions since the begin- 
ning of time and the results were only spasmodic and 
did not last. Then I tried to plan some kind of annual 
gathering or reunion which would become a feature, 
and I thought that by getting the people back every 
year their interest would be so increased that they would 
perhaps make the old town where they were born at least 
their summer home and spend more of their money and 
energy in building it up. 

Having decided on the annual character of it and that 
it should cover more than a day if possible, the great 
question was what to call it, for I knew that much 
depended upon the name. 

By great good fortune, or perhaps by some sort of 
inspiration, I hit upon the phrase Old Home Week, and 
that was what I named my new festival. As I stated at 
the beginning, much of the success was due to this for- 
tunate selection of a name, for it told the whole story in 
three words. 

There is something about the words ‘Old Home” 
which catches the eye and appeals to the best sentiment 
in all of us. No matter how far we have drifted, no 
matter how strongly we have become attached to the 
place where we have pitched our tents, the bonds which 
bind us to the old home are the most lasting. 

There is nothing which appeals to the average man or 
woman so strongly as the words of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and I made no mistake in thinking that the phrase would 
attract attention and hold the eye. 
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HIS scheme occurred to me in 1898, and that autumn 

I was elected Governor of New Hampshire, and I pro- 
ceeded at once to put it into operation. My first step 
was to interest the State Board of Agriculture, and 
through that body a meeting was called in Concord, at 
which several hundred people representing all sections of 
the State were present. I discussed my plan with this 
gathering, and they at once saw its possibilities. A con- 
stitution was adopted and by-laws drawn up, which are 
given below. 







CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE 1. This Association shall be 
Hampshire Old Home Week Association. 

ARTICLE 2. The object of this Association is to promote the 
welfare of New Hampshire by increasing the interest in the State 
among her citizens and among natives of the State located in 
various parts of the world. 

ARTICLE 3. Any resident of New Hampshire, or any person 
born in New Hampshire, is eligible to membership in this 
Association. 

ARTICLE 4. The State Association may have subordinate 
branches known as Local Old Home Week Associations. 

ARTICLE 5. The officers of the State Association shall consist 
of a President, one Vice-President from each county of the State, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Executive Committee of three, who 
shall constitute the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE 6. The annual meeting of the Association shall be 
holden upon Tuesday of the week designated as Old Home Week 
at such place and hour as the Executive Board may determine. 

ARTICLE 7. Local Old Home Week Associations may be 
formed and managed under such rules and regulations as the 
State Association may prescribe, and the presiding officers of local 
Associations shall be voting members of the State Association. 
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By-Laws 

ARTICLE 1._ The fee for membership in the State Association 
is one dollar, but the Presidents of local Associations shall be 
exempt from membership fee. 

ARTICLE 2. Officers in the State Association shall be elected at 
the annual meeting and hold office until the next annual meeting, 
or until their successors are chosen. 

ARTICLE 3. Special meetings shall be called by the President 
and Secretary upon request of ten members, or upon order of the 
Executive Board, but no business shall be transacted at a special 
meeting except such as named in the call for the meeting. 

ARTICLE 4. A week shall be designated at the annual meeting 
of the State Association, or at a meeting of the Executive Board, 
to be known as Old Home Week. 

ARTIC Le 5. Upon any day in the week so designated the State 
Association may hold a public State meeting at such time and 
place as may be determined. 

ARTICLE 6. The Mayor, President of the Board of Trade, and 
master of subordinate grange shall constitute the organizing 
committee in cities, and the Chairman of the Board of Selectmen 
and master of subordinate granges shall constitute the organizing 
committee in towns, and such committees previous to July 1, 
1899, shall call a meeting in their respective cities and towns for 
organizing Local Oid Home Week Associations. 

ARTICLE 7. The jurisdiction of each local Association shall 
include the territory in the city or town where located. 

ARTICLE 8. All persons living within the jurisdiction or 
formerly living in the town, or born within the jurisdiction of 
local Associations, shall be eligible to membership therein. 


By Frank West Rollins 


Former Governor of New Hampshire 








ARTICLE 9. 
shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Executive Committee of three, who shall con- 
stitute the Executive Board. 


The officers of Local Old Home Week Associations 


ARTICLE 10. The Secretary of each local Association shall 
notify the Secretary of the State Association of the name and 
post-office address of the officers chosen. 

ARTICLE 11. The Executive Board of local Associations shall 
prepare a list of prominent people born in the city or town and 
now living elsewhere, with present post-office address, as far as 
possible, and forward a copy of such list to the Secretary of the 
State Association. 

ARTICLE 12. The Executive Board of each local Association 
shall cause to be distributed throughout its jurisdiction such 
printed matter as may be forwarded by the State Association, 
bearing upon Old Home Week observance. 

ARTICLE 13. Each local Association, or the Executive Board 
of the same, may arrange for a publ’c meeting in a grove or hall 
any day during Old Home Week, to be known as Old Home Day, 
when exercises appropriate to the occasion should be arranged. 
The oldest residents of the town should be recognized on this 
occasion as well as former residents who may return for the day. 

ARTICLE 14. The officers of the State Association shall per 
form such duties as usually devolve upen such officers, but no 
officer shall receive any compensation for services. 

ARTICLE 15. Local Old Home Week Associations shall be 
governed by by-laws which they may adopt, not in conflict with 
the constitution and by-laws of the State Association. 

ARTICLE 16, These by-laws may be amended at the annual 
meeting of the New Hampshire Old Home Week Association by 
vote of two-thirds of the members present and voting. 


ox 


T THE meeting of the next session of the Legislature 
the observance of Old Home Week was fixed by statute. 
The people of the towns were permitted to appropriate 
money at their town meetings for its observance, and a 
definite date (the third week in August) of each year was 
set for its celebration, so that it is now a State institution 
as much as Thanksgiving Day, Fast Day or Christmas. 
As Governor of the State I issued the following 
invitation: 


COME BACK AGAIN 


“Pp 


Sut far more bright, more dear than all, 
That dream of home, that dream of home.’ 


OLD HOME WEEK IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
AUGUST 26 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1899. 
‘*How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood.” 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE.— EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


The residents of New Hampshire have conceived the idea of 
celebrating the week of August 26 to September 1 of the present 
year as Old Home Week, and of inviting every person who ever 
resided in New Hampshire, and the descendants of former 
residents, to return and visit the scenes of their youth and renew 
acquaintance with our people. 

It affords me pleasure as Governor of New Hampshire to 
extend this invitation in behalf of our people, and to assure those 
who may be able to accept that they will receive a cordial greeting 
in any section of the old Granite State. 

During this week our people intend to keep open house, and 
the doors of our hospitality will be swung wide open. A large 
number of towns and cities in the State will have local celebra- 
tions during the week, to which all are cordially invited. 

Old Home appeals to every person of mature years, father, 
mother and childhood, and when you think of the old home you 
bring back the tenderest memories possessed by man: true love 
perfect faith, holy reverence, high ambitions—‘‘the long, long 
thoughts of youth.”” Few States have furnished more men and 
women who have achieved distinction and renown than New 
Hampshire, and our people hold these sons and daughters in 
high regard. In behalf of the people of New Hampshire I heartily 
invite all to whom New Hampshire is a former home or place of 
nativity to visit the State during Old Home Week. 

IF. W. RoLitns, Governor. 


ox 


VERY town and city made up lists of its sons and 
daughters living in other States and sent them an in- 
vitation. As the whole scheme was a new one, the press 
of the country coéperated nobly, and this invitation was 
spread from one end of the country to the other. 

Our Old Home Week always begins on Saturday 
evening at eight o’clock on the third Saturday in August. 
At that hour the bells all over the State are rung and 
beacon fires are lighted on all the high hilltops, following 
the custom of the old Scottish clans. 

On Sunday it is the custom in most of the towns, by 
previous arrangement, to have some of the former 


pastors come back and preach an Old Home Day ser- 
mon. Some of the churches have even gone so far 
as to have the people come to church in the costumes 
of one hundred years ago, and have brought together 
the old church choirs and used again the old church 
viol and violin which formerly accompanied the choirs. 

On Monday the regular celebration begins. Each 
town selects its own special day, and then on Thursday 
there is usually at Concord, the capital, a grand cen- 
tral celebration to which all are invited. 

These celebrations have taken various forms, from 
the simple basket picnic, with an oration by some 
former resident and a little music, to the grand 
celebrations which they have had in Concord with 
military and civic parades, band concerts, athletic 
contests, fireworks, etc. 

Perhaps the most appropriate, and in the long run 
the most satisfying, have been the celebrations of a 
simple nature in the smaller towns. It is alwaysa 
source of unalloyed pleasure for the people of the 
country towns to open their gates to those who have 
gone away and become famous and successful. They 
like to hear of their careers. They like to have the 
old town reviewed in reminiscent ways by these 
returning sons and daughters. They like to compare 
notes with them; they like to learn how the old town 
looks to them after their years of absence. 


oot 


OU will remember that my original idea in starting 

this festival was to get the people back. The ques- 
tion will naturally arise: Have the results justified my 
anticipations? I would say that the results have far 
exceeded anything I ever dreamed of. 

To begin with, among those who have come back to 
these annual celebrations hundreds of people have been 
led to take up either their temporary or their permanent 
residence in the State. Many and many a farm has been 
sold through this means to descendants of New Hampshire 
people and the resources and beauties of the State have 
been opened up to many others. 

Many who had not visited their homes for thirty or 
forty years have been drawn back, and have become 
so interested in the place of their nativity that they 
have built macadamized roads, schoolhouses, libraries, 
repaired churches, started parks, planted trees, and in 
many other ways shown their interest in their old homes 

The interest created by this reminder of the old home 
was marvelous and farreaching, and the most enthusiastic 
of us were amazed by the results as measured by its 
influence upon both the absent ones and those at home. 
Hundreds of people who could not come testified their 
interest and loyalty by letters, which were read at the 
Old Home Week gatherings. 

Many of the towns during Old Home Week have marked 
the occasion by erecting tablets of bronze or marble on 
the spots where their illustrious sons were born, such as 
the birthplaces of John A. Dix, Daniel Webster, William 
Pitt Fessenden, Charles Carlton Coffin, Franklin Pierce, 
Henry Wilson, Lewis Cass, Charles Levi Woodbury, 
Zachary Chandler, Charles A. Dana, Salmon P. Chase, 
Horace Greeley and John Stark. They also have marked 
the spots where the first churches stood and where the 
garrison houses were formerly erected. 

Each year reports of all the celebrations are forwarded 
to the Secretary of the State Association, and these 
reports, together with the principal speeches and pictures 
illustrating the various celebrations, are published by 
the Board of Agriculture. 

ax 


HE celebration wassuchasuccessin New Hampshirethat 

it was promptly adopted by statute in Massachusetts, 
Maine, Vermont and Connecticut, where regular celebra- 
tions have since been held. It has also spread to nearly 
every section of the country, although, of course, it 
finds its most satisfactory observance in the older States. 
Several of the Southern States have adopted it and many 
counties in New York. Some of the large cities have had 
the most elaborate celebrations, among which are the 
following: Harrisburg, Providence, Louisville, Lynn, 
Altoona, Pawtucket, Boston and Baltimore. 

It has even spread into Canada and Newfoundland. 
I have so frequently received requests for information 
about it, and questions as to how to proceed to start an 
Old Home Week celebration, that it has seemed to me 
that an article in THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL—which 
has a wide circulation and which reaches so many people 
who are deeply interested in the welfare of their homes — 
would be of service, and I was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to write this article upon the request of the Editor 
of this magazine. 

Doctor Tucker, President of Dartmouth College, in 
his first Old Home Week speech said at Concord: 


‘*‘New Hampshire is busy today upon an unusual and very 
difficult task, that of establishing a custom. A custom is the 
organization of sentiment. The task of organizing sentiment is a 
more necessary task at times than any other task in the life of a 
city. Our Governor has had the insight and courage to attempt 
the task and he will succeed. I say he will succeed, because the 
custom inaugurated this week rests upon the principle that every 
State holds sovereignty not simply over its own soil but over its 
kindred wherever they may go, and under such sovereignty has 
the right to summon every one who was Lorn of its loins to come 
back to the old home.’ 


Judge Howland, of New York, said at Walpole: 


‘*Intervening years are obliterated and childhood and youth 
are ours again. To some of us this old town is more like home 
than any place we have ever known; the love of it has been 
uppermost and abiding through all the years of our lives, and 
toward it our willing feet have turned as the needle to the Pole, 
or the Mohammedan pilgrim to the Mecca of his worship.” 
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The Lettie Lane Paper Family 


Presenting Lettie’s Lady Doll, Her Maid, and Some of Her Fashionable Dresses 
By Sheila Young 


> Shall Present Lettie’s Dolls’ Party 
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Cut along dotted. lines in hats and slip doll’s head into th is made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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as ~N THE rooms of the Merchants’ Associa- 
- »% tion of New York City there is a specially 
a Zs q pre pared mi ip of Mz inhattan Island. Along 
~~ the entire eastern water-front and half of 
Bai the western water front of the island 
eg: oa ee regions of congested population — there 
RET ‘O runs on this map a broad, black belt com 
oS of hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of tiny, 
black dots. FE very one of those black dots represents a 
death from intestinal disease that occurred during the four 
hot months of 1906—mostly dead babies. And sixty-five 
out of every one hundred of those deaths were caused by 
flies—common house-flies. 

For years flies have swi irmed around that same water 
front, taking their toll of human life. At the worst they 
were regarded only as a nuisance. That was because thei ‘ir 
real character was not known. Under the guise of Nature’s 
scavenger the fly had been living a Jekyll and Hyde exist- 
ence. Now we know what the fly really is. We have looked 
up his record. The fly stands convicted of murder. 

The history of that conviction is interesting. Long ago 
physicians decided that flies could carry disease; but not 
until the Merchants’ Association of New York inve estigated, 
two years ago, the subject of harbor pollution was it dis 
covered to what an extent flies do carry disease. This in 
vestigation, conducted by Daniel D. Jackson, one of the 
city’s bacteriologists, showed that flies are responsible for 
the spread not only of diarrhoval diseases but also of typhoid. 


PAPERS 


What Health Officials Say About the Fly 


O CORROBORATE this latter point letters were sent 
T to health officials of the various States, asking for their 
opinions as to whether or not flies carry this disease. There was prac- 
Lic al unanimity in the replies. Here are a few of them: 

“Tn a town of fifteen hundred population,” writes Dr. J. Grassick, 
secretary of the North Dakota Board of Health, ‘‘the stream into 
which the sewer emptied became very low, leaving an exposed cess- 
pool above the water level, accessible to flies and other vermin. About 
a dozen cases of typhoid fever broke out in the immediate vicinity 
of this place. The epidemic stopped as soon as the frost killed the 
flies. I believe that more cases of typhoid fever are 
than by any other source of infec tion.” 

Professor W. C. Hoad, sanitary engineer for the Kansas Board 
of Health, after investigating a number of towns stricken with typhoid, 
writes thus: “In three of the towns we decided that the disease was 
spread by flies, after being imported from some other point. 
noted that the disease continued until the death of the flies 
advent of cold weather.”’ 

J. M. Hurty, secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health, tell 
of an epidemic of typhoid in an Orphans’ Home. The disease wa 
brought there by and one death and fourteen 
serious ilinesses resulted. ‘‘The man who brought the disease,” says 
the writer, “‘used a dilapidated outhouse that was open to flies 
There was no possibility of the drainage from this getting into the 
drinking-water. Flies must have carried the infection.” 

Denver had the same story to tell. Secretary Hugh L. Taylor, of 
the Colorado Board of Health, tells of an epidemic that was traced to 
a milkman. This farmer’s wife had typhoid. ‘‘We found that the 
sick woman’s waste,” wrote Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ had been deposited in an 
open vault within thirty-five feet of the milk-house. I am positive 
that in all the cases that occurred on this man’s milk-route the 
infection was due to bacilli carried from the vault by flies and depos 
ited upon the utensils in the milk-house, 
the milk. This dairyman supplied one 
families. Among them occurred fifty-five 
from which resulted six deaths.” 


caused by flies 


It was 
with the 


a man from outside, 


thereby contaminating 
hundred and forty-two 
cases of typhoid fever, 


The More Flies, the More Deaths From Typhoid 


LL this, however, was conjecture—conjecture supported by con- 
A vincing evidence, to be sure—but still only conjecture. It was 
Mr. Jacksgn’s task to take the matter out of the realm of conjecture. 
You will recall the little black death dots that formed a belt around 
New York’s water-front. At some inland points, too, black dots were 
clustered. Yet the water supplied to these unhealthful parts of the 
city was just the same as that furnished to more salubrious neighbor- 
hoods. The milk supply was regulated in the same manner in all parts 
of the city. And the Department of Health was as active in main 
taining high-food standards in the lower East Side as it was in the 
upper West Side. The difference was in filth and flies. 

‘“‘Tf flies are responsible for these clusters of death dots,” 
Mr. Jackson, “then the more flies there are the more 
be the death dots.” Accordingly, fly-traps were placed along the 
water-front. What happened? Exactly what had been foreseen. 
As flies became more numerous and active more and more babies 
died. Let us take the exact figures and see how striking the corre 
spondence was. Using, for convenience, the figures of one trap we find 
that during the month of May, before ‘the flies had really appeared, 
the average weekly catch was one fly. The average number of 
deaths a week during the same period was 59. During June 72 flies 
a week were caught, and the number of deaths rose to 65. During 
July the weekly catch of flies was 3377, the weekly number of 
deaths 324. August saw a catch of 2360 flies and 468 deaths a 
week. And the last two weeks in July and the first two in August, 
the period of greatest fly activity, produced 5510 flies and 500 
deaths a week. The rate dropped in September to 560 flies a week 
and 254 deaths. October saw only 45 flies and 150 deaths recorded 
weekly. And in November the cat h of flies was only O a-week, and 
the deaths numbered 60. 

In the samé way the figures for typh« 
topmost point was reached—late in O tabi 2 
flies were gone. Here was the obstacle 
the discovery of the rela 
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tion bet ren fi} 


gators found the way 


To arrive at the dates of inoculation, therefore, it was nec essary only 
to set the dates back two months. The investigators did it. The 
typhoid figu agreed ctly with those of intestinal diseases. 


August and not October was the high month for typhoid. 
Striking though these facts were, the matter was still but con- 


jecture. There were yet lacking several links in the chain of evidence 
that was being forged around the ily. ‘These links were soon supplied. 
Some of the sweepings in water-front pairbaye-piles were stained 


Thereafter, when a fly left 


a refuse-pile his 
often it led straight to the 


kitchen of : 


course was traced. And 
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That flies do carry disease germs was readily proved in 
the laboratory. The microscope showed that the leg of 
the fly is covered with stiff bristles like a head of ripened 
wheat. The foot ends ina pair of pincers. The mouth and 
head are rough. When you thrust a stiff-bristled broom 
into a dirt-heap you do just what the fly does when he 
alights on the same refuse-pile. When you lift your broom 
some of the dirt comes with it. When the fly leaves some 
of the filth sticks to him. When you set your broom down 
you shake off some of the dirt. And when the fly walks 
about he leaves behind him a trail of filth. 

The number of germs that a single fly can carry is almost 
beyond belief. Dr. William H. Park, chief bacteriologist in 
the Department of Health Research Laboratories, let a fly 
walk about in a culture of typhoid-fever germs, then trans- 
ferred him to a gelatine plate. In the trail left by that fly 
in the gelatine were 30,000 bacteria. At the agricultural 
station at Storrs, Connecticut, Mr. W. M. Esten and Mr. 
C. J. Mason examined four hundred and fourteen flies. 
Their aim was to discover, not how many bacteria a fly 
would drop as he walked, but how many he carried with 
him. They put the flies into bottles of sterilized water and 
shook them, thus washing off all the bacteria. One fly had 
only 550 bacteria. Several others had 6,600,000. The aver- 
age for the four hundred and fourteen flies was 1,222,570 
And a very few bacteria will often cause death! 

The entire tale of deaths caused by flies can, of course, 
never be known. We have, however, the record of deaths 
from diarrhoeal diseases and typhoid that we have been 
examining. The figures are truly appalling. “If, during 
this period of fly activity,” says Mr. Jackson in summing 
up, “we subtract fifty deaths a week as being the normal 
death-rate from diarrhoeal diseases, excluding typhoid 
fever, we have 4496 deaths due to flies during 1907 and 4o12 deaths 
during 1908. $y the same process, subtracting six deaths a week 
from typhoid imported into the city and spread by direct transmis 
sion, we have about 330 deaths from typhoid fever traceable to flies 
during 1907 and 260 deaths during 1908.”’ Here is the tale of deaths 
from flies, through intestinal diseases only,in but one city. When 
we remember that flies are known to transmit not only typhoid fever 
and diarrhoeal diseases, but also tuberculosis, and probably influenza, 
pneumonia, diphtheria, scarlet fever and other virulent diseases, we 
can only guess at the terrible havoc wrought by the house-fly. 


Ihe Fly is the “Most Dangerous Animal on Earth” 


Says 
in the spre ad 
been regarded complacently a 
and considered to be an annoying creature . ith 
and excessive familiarity in the li 
knowledge the fly is more than the tiger or the 
Worse than that, he is, at least in our climate, much more to 
be feared than the mosquito, and he may easily be classed the world 
over as the most dangerous animal on earth.”’ 

The term “the world over” expresses exactly the range of the fly 
problem. The fly is not confined to New York City. Wherever there 
are open sewers, or garbage-piles, or heaps of. manure, or stacks 
of oyster shells, or exposed human excreta, or festering corpses of 
animals, or mouldering paper, or decaying vegetables—in short, 
wherever there is filth the fly exists; for the fly breeds in filth. 

The solution of the problem is, of course, to exterminate the fly 
That sounds like a big task. Perhaps it is. So it is a big task to 
exterminate the mosquito. Yet when we found that the 
was our enemy we made warfare upon him. The yellow-feve1 
bearing stegomyia has been subdued. The less harmful malaria 
carrying anophele is destined to meet the same fate. The State of 
New Jersey is spending thousands of dollars to drain her marshes. 
Other States are following her example. In the same way, when we 
come to a realization of the character of the fly some systematic plan 
of campaign against him will be devised. Already, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, Chicago and other cities, and the States of Louisiana and 
Ilorida, are carrying on a vigorous warfare against the fly. 

It will be a long time, howe ‘ver, before the country is fully awake to 
the danger, and a longer tinie before the fly is subdued. Meantime, 
because of flies, babies are dying—perhaps yours among them. There 
is work for you to do, for the fight against flies, like « harity, should 
begin at home. ‘‘ No respectable woman,” says a street-car placard in 
New Orleans, “will allow flies in her home any more than she would 
permit other vermin.” Cleanliness is the watchword of this fight 
against flies. It is in filth that flies breed. It is from filth that they 
pick up the germs that they scatter broadcast. You will recall the 
pipe imined at the Connecticut agricultural station. The one that 
had only 550 bacteria on it was caught in the laboratory, where every 
thing was clean. The flies with the 6 ,600,000 bacteria came from a 
swill-barrel. Keep your home clean, your yard clean, your neighbor 
hood clean, your city clean. Perhaps you think that, because flies 
travel only short distances, it is a matter of no importance to you 
whether a part of the city two miles away is clean or not. It is 
important. Flies get into cars and wagons and on horses and are 
carried miles. ‘The garbage-pile two miles away may be just 
harmful to your babies as though it were in your back yard. 


I’ HAS been for some time thoro ighly well demonstrated,”’ 
| Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ that the fly is one of the chief agencie 
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Wherever He Crawls He Leaves the Seeds of Death 


ee it is in the home that most care should be exercised. It is there 
that we contract disease by eating infected food. You will recall 
how the fly that walked on the gelatine plate left behind it 30,000 bac 

teria. That is what happens when a fly crawls over your meat, or 
alights on your bread, or buzzes in your sugar-bowl. 


He leaves behind 
him the seeds of death. 


You will recall also how the flies that were 
washed clean in the bottles of water were found to have been swarming 
with millions of bacteria. Something very similar to this w ashing prov 
ess happens when a fly falls into your ‘milk. He struggles to get out, and 
he leaves behind him, not a few thousand bacteria dropped from his 
feet, but all the bacteria he had on his body. Those bacteria on the 
meat will not increase much, but the bacteria in the milk will grow like 
mushrooms. In a few hours your baby’s milk may be no longer milk. 
It may be liquid typhoid fever. And those flies that are buzzing 
around your baby’s nose as he sleeps so innoc ently and trustingly may 
just have come from feasting on a consumptive’s sputum. They may 
leave a trail of tuberculosis germs on your baby’s lips that your little 
one, ignorant of danger, will draw into his system with his next 
breath. You know the fly now. Keep him out of your house. Keep 
him away from your food. Keep him away from your baby. Fear 
him as you would death—for the fly is death. 
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The = True Story’ of t 


(OW this isthe Hollow Tree story 
eas which the Story Teller told the 
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A Hollow Tree Story: By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Drawings by J. M. Condé 
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“That twenty-seventh great-grandfather of 
mine was very proud of his running, and used 
to brag that in a foot-race he could beat any- 
thing that lived between the Wide Grasslands 
and the Edge of the World. He used to talk 























It was told in the Room of the Lowest Ceiling 
Eb and the Widest Fire—a ceiling so low that when 
e _o Teller stands upright it brushes his hair as he walks, 
ee a fire so wide that pieces of large trees do not need to be 
-plit, but can be put on whole; and in the old days, several 
creat-grandfathers back, as the Hollow Tree people might say, 
these heavy sticks were drawn in by a horse that came right 
through the door and dragged the wood to the wide, stone hearth. 
Now, when the night is coming down outside, and when inside 
there are a heap of blazing logs and a rocking-chair, it is time | 
for the Story Teller. So, while the Little Woman passes to and \ 
fro, putting away the tea- things, the Story Teller begins to rock, | 
and looks into the fire, and holds the Little Lady close, and begins, | 
‘Once upon a time —— i 
‘“Once upon a time,’’ murmurs the Little Lady, settling herself. | 

“Yes, once upon a time, in the old days of the Hollow Tree, _———————— 
when Mr. Dog had become friends with the ’Coon and the 
‘Possum and the Old Black Crow, who lived in the three hollow branchés of the Big 
Hollow Tree, and used to meet together in their parlor and invite all their friends and 
have good times together, just like folks —— 

“But they live there now, don’t they?” iaberrapee the Little 
sitting up, ‘‘and still have their friends, just the same?” 

“Oh, yes, of course; but this was one of the old times, you know.” 

The Little Lady settles back, satisfied. ‘‘Go on telling now,” she says. 

‘Well, then, this was one of the times when all the Deep Woods People had been invited 
» the Hollow Tree and were snowed in. Of course, they didn’t (expect to be snowed in. 
Nobody ever expects to be snowed in till it happens, and then it’s too late.”’ 

‘Was that the time that Mr. Dog 
and Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Robin and 
Mr. Turtle and Jack Rabbit came over, 
and they all sat around the fire and 
ate things and told nice stories?” asks 
the Little Lady. ‘‘ You said you would 
tell about that, and you never did.” 
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‘IT am going to tell it now, as soon 
as a little lady gets real still,” says the 
Story Teller. So then the Little Lady 
is ‘‘real still.” 

‘That was a great time in the Hollow 
Tree,” begins the Story Teller. ‘ Mr. 
’Coon and Mr. ’Possum and the Old 
Black Crow had been getting ready for 
it for a long while, and brought in ever 
so many nice things to eat, which Mr. 
Crow had cooked up for them. Then 
Mr. Dog had brought a lot of good 
things, too, which “he had borrowed 
from Mr. Man’s house, so they had 
the finest dinner that you can think of, 
and plenty for the next day, when it 
would be even better, because chicken 
and turkey and dressing and = such 
things are always better the next day, 
and even the third day, than they are 
when they are first cooked. 

‘Then, when they were all through, 
Mr. Crow said that he and Mr. 
Squirrel would clear off the table if the others would get in some wood and stir up the fire 
so that they could gather around and be comfortable, and then, he said, it might snow 
as much as it liked, as long as they had plenty of wood and things to eat inside. 

“So then they all scurried about, getting their things on to go out after wood —all exce pt 
Mr. Crow and Mr. Squirrel, who set about clearing off the table and doing up the dishes. 
And pretty soon Mr. Dog and Mr. ’Coon and Mr. ’Possum and Jack Rabbit and Mr. 
Turtle were hopping about where the snow was falling so soft and silent among the big, 
leafless trees, gathering nice pieces of wood and brushing the snow off them, and _ piling 
them into the downstairs part of the Hollow Tree. Mr. Robin didn’t help carry the wood 
in. He was hardly strong enough for that; but he hopped about and looked for good pieces, 
and when he found one he would call to Mr.’Coon or Mr.’ Possum or maybe to one of the 
others to throw it on his shoulder and carry it in, and then he would tell whoever it happened 
to be how strong he was and how fine he looked with that great chunk on his shoulder, and 
would say that he didn’t suppose there was another 'Coon, or ’Possum, or Turtle, or 
Rabbit, or Dog that could begin to stand up straight under such a chunk as that anywhere 
outside of the Big Deep Woods. And each one tried to carry the biggest load of wood to 
show how strong he was, and pretty soon they had the lower room of the Hollow Tree 
piled up high with the finest chunks and kindling pieces to be found anywhere. Then 
they all hurried upstairs, stamping the snow off their feet, and gathered around the nice 
warm fire in the big parlor, which was just below the three big, hollow branches where 
Mr. ’Coon and Mr.’ Possum and the Old Black Crow had their rooms 
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“*“ Off Came the Plumy Tail and Away Went 
Mr. Tortoise With It’ ” 
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“Mr. Crow and Mr. Squirrel were through with the table by this time, and lit their 
pipes, and they all looked into the fire and smoked and rested and thought a little 
before they began to talk, thinking, of course, of what a good time they were having, 
and how comfortable and nice it was to be inside and warm when such a big storm was 
going on outside.” 
“Did Mr. Rabbit tell his story?”’ asked the Little Lady. ‘‘ He was going to tell about 
losing his tail, you know. 
‘Why, yes,” the Story Teller said. 
“Mr. Rabbit did tell that story. He 
didn’t seem to feel very anxious to tell 
it, but the others told him he had 
promised, and so he told them. 
“Once upon a time, Mr. Rabbit 
said, a great many great-grandfathers 
back, my family had long, bushy tails 
like Mr. Squirrel and Mr. Fox, only a 
good deal longer and finer and, softer 
and very handsome. 
‘When Mr. Rabbit said that, Mr. 
sae sniffed and gave his bushy tail 
a flirt, but he didn’t say anything. Mr. 
Rab bit went right on: 
‘Well, there was a fine, handsome 
Rabbit, who had_ the lon; gest and 
plumiest tail of any of the family and 
was very proud of it. He was my 
twenty-seventh great-grandfather, and 
was called Mr. Hare. He was young 
and smart then, and thought he was 
a good deal smarter than he really was, 
though he was smart enough and 
handsome enough to set the style for all 
the other Rabbits, and not much ever 
happened to him, because he could beat 
anything running that there was in 
i} the Big Deep Woods. 
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ndfather Would Light His Pipe and 
Think it Over’” 
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“*Come Right Alona, Mr. Hare,and You'll 
Beat Him Yet!’” 





about it to almost everybody that came along, and one day 
when he met one of the Turtle family, who used to be called 
Mr. Tortoise in those days, he stopped and began to brag to him 
how fast he could run and how nobody in the Big Deep Woods 
dared to race with him. 

“But Mr. Turtle, he just smiled a little and said: ‘Oh, 
pshaw! you can’t run very fast. I believe I can beat you myself.’ 

“Well, that did make Grandfather Hare laugh, and made 
him a little mad, too. 

“*You?’? he said. ‘Wh , I'll give you within ten yards of 
that rail fence of Mr. Man's, half a mile away, and then beat 
you across it. Just travel along, and some time this afternoon 
when you get down there I'll come back and let you see me go by. 
But you'll have to look quick if you see me, for I'll be going fast.’ 
| ‘‘But Mr. Tortoise said he didn’t want any start at all, that 
= he was ready to begin the race right then; and that made Grand- 

paw Hare laugh so loud that Mr. Fox heard him as he was 
passing, and came over to see what the fun was. Then he said that he hadn’t much to do 
for a few minutes, and that he’d stay and act as judge. He thought a race like that 
wouldn’t last long; and it didn’t, though it wasn’t at all the kind of a race he had expected. 

“Well, he put Mr. Tortoise and my twenty-seventh great-grandfather side by side and 
then he stood off and said: ‘Go!’ and thought it would all be over in a minute. 
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““Grandpaw Hare gave one great big leap, about twenty feet long, and then stopped. 
He was in no hurry, and he wanted to have some fun with Mr. Tortoise. He looked 
around to where Mr. Tortoise was coming, straddling and panting along, and he laughed 
and rolled over to see how solemn he 
Jooked, and how he was traveling as if 
he meant to get somewhere before dark. 
Mr. Tortoise was down on all fours, so | 
he could use all his legs at once, and | 
anybody would think, to look at him, | 

| 











that he really expected to win that 
race. 

“The more my Grandpaw Hare 
looked at him the more he laughed, 
and then he would make another long WEY 
leap forward and stop and wait for dy 
Mr. Tortoise to catch up again. ly 

““Then he would call to him, or may- | 
be go back and take roundin’s on him 
and say: ‘Come along there, old 
Tobacco-Box! Are you tied to some- 
thing?’ 

““Mr. Fox would laugh a good deal, 
too, and he told my ancestor to go on 
and finish the race—that he couldn’t 
wait around there all day. And pretty 
soon he said if they were going to fool 
along like that he’d just go down to the 
fence and take a nap till they got there; 
and for Grandpaw Hare to call to him 
when he really started to come so he 
could wake up and judge the finish. 

‘“Mr. Fox, he loped away to the fence and lay down and went to sleep in the shade, 
and Grandpaw Hare thought it would be fun to lie down and pretend to be asleep, too. 
I’ve heard a story told about it that says that he really did go to sleep, and that Mr. 
Tortoise went by him and got to the fence before he woke up. But that is not the way 
it happened. My twenty-seventh great-grandfather was too smart to go to sleep. He 
would wait until Mr. Tortoise came grinding along and got up even with him, and then 
he would suddenly sit up as if he’d been waked out of a nice dream and laugh a big laugh 
and make another leap and lie down and pretend again, with his fine plumy tail very 
handsome in the sun. 

“But Grandpaw Hare carried the joke 














Set Up His 
Lickety-Split’” 


‘Grandpaw Hare 
Went by 
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a little too far. He kept letting Mr. Tortoise 
get up a little closer every time, until Mr. Tortoise would almost step on him before he 
would move. And that was just what Mr. Tortoise wanted, for about the next time he 
came along he came right up behind my ancestor, but instead of stepping on him he gave 
his head a quick snap, just as if he were catching a fish, and grabbed my Grandpaw Hare by 
that beautiful, plumy tail, and my ancestor gave a squeal and a holler and set out for that 
rail fence, telling his troubles as he came. 

“Mr. Fox had gone sound asleep and didn’t hear the rumpus at first, and when he did 
he thought Grandpaw was just calling to him to wake up and be ready to judge the race; 
so he sat up quick and watched them come. Ile saw my twenty-seventh great-grandfather 
sailing along, just touching at the highest points, and with something that looked like an 
old, black wi ishpan tied to his tail. When he saw what it was he just lay down and laughed 
and rolled over, and then hopped up on the top rail and called out: ‘All right, I’m awake, 
Mr. Hare. Come right along, Mr. Hare, and you'll beat him yet!’ 
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“But Mr. Fox made a mistake about that. Grandpaw Hare was really ahead, of 
course, when he came down the home-stretch, but when he got pretty close to the fence 
he made one try to get Mr. Tortoise loose, and gave himself and his tail a great big swing, 
and Mr. Tortoise didn’t let go quite quick enough, and off came my twenty-seventh great- 
grandfather's beautiful, plumy tail and away went Mr. Tortoise with it, clear over the top 
rail of the fence, and landed in a brier patch on the other side. 

“Well, Grandpaw Hare was in such a state as you never heard of. He forgot all 
about the race at first, and just raved about his great loss, and borrowed Mr. Fox's hand- 
kerchief to tie up what was left, and said that he never in the world could show his face 
before folks again. And Mr. Fox stopped laughing as soon as he could, and was really 
quite sorry for him, and even Mr. Tortoise looked through the fence and asked him if he 
didn’t think it could be spliced and be almost as good as ever. He said he hadn’t meant to 
commit any damage and that he hoped Mr. Hare would live to forgive him, and that now 
there was no reason why my Grandpaw shouldn't beat him in the next race. 

“Then my remembered 
about the race and forgot his other 
loss for a minute, and declared that 
Mr. Tortoise didn’t win the race at all 

that he couldn’t have covered that 
much ground in half a day, alone, and 
he asked Mr. Fox if he were going to 
let that straddle-bug ruin his reputation 
for speed and make him the laughing- 
stock of the Big Deep Woods, besides 
all the other damage he had done. 

‘Then Mr. Fox scratched his head 
and said he didn’t see how he could 
help giving the race to Mr. Tortoise, 
for it was to be the first one across the 
fence, and that Mr. Tortoise was 
certainly the first one across, and that 
he had gone over the top rail in style. 

“Well, that made Grandpaw Hare 
madder than ever. He didn’t say | 
another word, but just picked up his 
property, that Mr. Tortoise handed 
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By John El] 


gt MAY comfort those who 
“Ws dread the approach of a 
pe thunderstorm to know that 

here in America the average 
‘it as person is ten times more likely 
Yh 0) to be drowned or fatally shot 
& verge Z than to be killed by lightning. 
Moreover, of every three persons actually 
struck by lightning, two probably will sur- 
vive the shock. 

Safety from lightning is largely a matter of 
locality. For example, there is least danger 
to those Americans living on the Pacific coast, where there are 
practically no storms whatever; while, on the other hand, the terri- 
tory of most numerous visitations includes all of Florida, except the 
southernmost tip, the lower edge of Georgia and the southeastern 
corner of Alabama. In this section forty-five thunderstorms a year 
are experienced on an average. The zone of next greatest frequency 
includes the more northern parts of Georgia and Alabama, its 
annual average being forty storms. The scarcity of storms along the 
Pacific coast is probably due to the fact that there are less extremes 
of temperature and humidity there than elsewhere in the country. 
Such extremes in summer produce ideal thunderstorm weather. 

But the greatest danger does not lurk in the zone of greatest fre- 
quency, as determined some time ago by Professor Alfred J. Henry, of 
the Weather Bureau, who discovered that the region of largest death- 
rate from lightning stroke—five deaths to every ten thousand square 
miles a year—includes Southern Vermont, the whole of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Eastern [[inois, 
Virginia and the greater part of Maryland. Three to five deaths to 
the ten thousand square miles a year is the average for the surround- 
ing region. 

Thunderstorm frequency seems to depend upon the moon’s phases 
according to statistics gathered by Professor W. H. Pickering, the 
astronomer of Harvard University. According to his tables we may 
look for such outbursts particularly between new moon and first 
quarter, while they are fewest between full moon and last quarter. If 
this rule may really be depended upon it is safer to go camping when 
the moon is shrinking than when it is swelling. 





The Beech is the Best Tree to Stand Under 


HE oak is the most dangerous and the beech the safest tree to stand 

under during a thunderstorm, according to statistics collected by 
the great forestry service in Germany and confirmed by general expe- 
rience in this country. The oak is struck fifty-seven, the fir thirty- 
nine and the pine five times as often as the beech. Statistics for other 
trees are too scattering for comparison. Many people have believed 
that the beech, birch and maple are never struck, but this is untrue, 
although these trees are seldom struck. 
it is the best conductor of electricity. 


The oak suffers most because 
Some investigators claim also 
that a decayed tree is a better conductor than a live one. 

Trees standing alone are in greatest danger of being struck, whereas 
one of the safest refuges from a thunderstorm is the heart of a dense 
forest. Picnickers caught in the woods by such a storm should stay 
as near the center as possible, for a dense growth of trees offers the 
same safety as does a thickly-built community. 

Tall trees offer little protection even to small buildings, despite the 
common notion of country people that they offer better security than 
lightning-rods. ‘Trees most usually struck average in height from 
fifty-two to sixty-six feet. All trees are in greater danger if near 
bodies of water than if in dry places. Even’narrow ditches or rain 
puddles add to their danger. A majority of those Americans who are 
killed by lightning are struck while standing under trees. 

There are annually struck four times as many people of outdoor 
occupations as people in general. This shows that we should take 
care to be indoors during a storm, whether in the city or country. 

People caught in a thunderstorm should not collect in crowds or 
stand near cattle or other animals grouped together. Large aggrega 
tions of men or beasts offer much greater attractions for thunderbolts 
than do individuals scattered about, singly; for the material of the 
living body, whether that of man or beast, is even a better conductor 
of electricity than the wood of trees. Thusa man oran animal leaning 
against a tree receives the full discharge of lightning if the latter 
strikes the tree. And where there is a collection of material of con- 
siderable conductivity, whether flesh or iron, the lightning is attracted 

.the more readily. 

As to the relative dangers of farm animals statistics show that 
there are struck more than twice as many cattle as sheep, more sheep 
than horses, more horses than pigs and more pigs than mules. Farm 
animals are often killed in large numbers while huddling together, not 
only under scattered trees, but near wire fences. Such fences should 
be “grounded” at frequent intervals—every two or three hundred 
yards—by an iron wire running down the post into the ground and 
joined to the fence wires by staples. 


Metal Roofs are Safest; Wooden the Most Dangerous 


ARNS, sheds and warehouses are struck more often than dwellings 
stores or office buildings, while churches and schools are struck the 
least often of all, according to the most complete statistics; but just 
why this is so our meteorologists are as yet unable to determine. 
Three times as many barns as dwellings are struck annually. The 
roof most often destroyed by lightning is that of wood, that of slate 
ranking next, and that of metal being the safest of all. This is because 
metal, being, of these three materials, the best conductor, scatters the 
electric current, which escapes before the house can be set on fire. 
The use of lightning-rods has fallen off in our country within the last 
generation, yet the question whether they are really needed comes up 
when the home-maker builds his first house. Professor A. J. Henry, 
the lightning expert of the Weather Bureau, has this to say on the 
matter: “In large cities the use of lightning-rods is not imperative 
owing to the prevalence of modern steel structures and, in general, 
buildings with metal roofs. For buildings which stand isolated in the 
open country the prudent course would be to install thereon a system 
of protection from lightning.” . 
That old theory that we should keep out of drafts during thunder- 
storms has no friends at the Weather Bureau. 


) ; Lightning does not 
drift with the wind, like smoke. 


[ts forkings seem to follow the strata 
of the air having greater relative humidity, and it is strongly attracted 
toward damp regions; but ther no evidence that the motion of air 
currents affects it atall. It is, however, advisable to stand back from 
windows or doorways during thunderstorms, since the lightning, if it 
strikes the house on that side, might en! such a point of decreased 
resistance. But whether the window : or down is a small matter, 
beyond keeping out the rain, as a powerful thunderbolt, if aimed 
at a window, would not be blocked from its course by a thin sheet 
of glass. It is further advised that we should keep away from 
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chimneys, or fireplaces opening into chimneys. 
The chimney, being the tallest projection, is 
the probable path which lightning would take 
if striking an unprotected house. Another 
warning has been sounded by the Weather 
Bureau against attaching wire clothesline to 
the house, whither it is very likely to lead 
lightning. A very dangerous position indoors 
is against a wall near where such a line is 
fastened outdoors. 

It is supposed by some investigators that 
clothing wet by rain or perspiration is a pro- 
tection against lightning; they believe that the electric fluid will 
follow the clothing, thus made a better conductor by water, and not 
injure the tissues of the body, although by passing so near the skin 
it may cause unconsciousness. Where a thunderbolt does attack 
the skin it will often leave red marks, like tattooing, whose delicate 
treelike or mosslike designs give rise to the superstition held to by 
many persons that a lightning flash has the power of photographing 
upon the skin details of the surrounding landscape. 


Some Fallacies That Many People Believe 


NOTHER fallacy of many people is that small steel objects, such 
as scissors or knives, will “draw lightning.’’ Now the destructive 
flashes which need be feared range anywhere from two hundred feet 
to a mile in length and are commonly of fifty-thousand-horse-power, 
while their cross-sections are like those of iron bars heated to white- 
ness. It is, therefore, silly to suppose that such an insignificant thing 
as a pair of scissors would attract such a force out of its path, and it is 
equally silly to believe that a plate of glass or a few inches of feather 
bedding would bar its progress once it were started toward you. A 
further superstition—in which néarly every housewife believes 
religiously —is that “lightning sours milk.’’ True, milk will often 
quickly decompose when a thunderstorm is brewing; but it is the 
mugginess of the atmosphere which does the mischief, never the 
lightning, and the milk would sour on an equally sultry day when 
there was not a thunderstorm within a hundred miles. 

Then, too, there is the wise saw which says that “lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place.”’ Yet objects which have been struck 
once frequently offer themselves again and again as targets.. Take, 
for example, the iron dome of the Capitol at Washington and the 
aluminum point of the Washington Monument in the same city. 
ach is bombarded several times almost every year, and the 
Washington Monument has been struck as often as five times in one 
summer day. The usual report made by a bolt striking the Capitol’s 
dome begins with an awful crash, followed by a continuous fusillade, 
accompanied by a great volume of flying echoes. Several years ago 
a bolt striking the dome glanced to the plaza below, where it struck 
a cab, knocking the horse down and hurling the driver from his seat; 
but neither man nor beast sustained any injury. 

Many folks believe that if you count the number of seconds elapsing 
between the flash of lightning and the first growl of thunder, the last 
second counted will give you the distance of the flash in miles. If this 
were true sound would travel at the rate of a mile a second, whereas 
its speed is only about eleven hundred feet in that interval; so, as a 
matter of fact, the lightning is distant about a mile for every five 
seconds counted. The light of the flash travels at a speed which is 
practically instantaneous—one hundred and eighty-six thousand 
miles a second. The greatest distance over which thunder has been 
heard is said to be fifteen miles. Its sound cannot be perceived 
nearly so far as the flash, and that is why we have “heat lightning,” 
which in reality is lightning so far away that the sound of its thunder 
cannot reach us. Of course, the flash and the report occur simulta- 
neously and are so perceived by any one who is near a point struck. 
Strange to say, the booming of cannon can be heard much farther 
than that of thunder. It has been recorded that the sounds of battle 
have been heard as far away as eighty-seven miles. 


How the ‘* Thunderhead” May be Distinguished 


HE ‘thunderhead,”’ whose summit, rising above the horizon, gives 

us our first warning of the approaching electric storm, is the giant 
of the entire cloud family. It may be distinguished by its form, gener- 
ally that of a mountain or anvil, with a sheet or screen of fibrous 
appearance above it and a mass like a rain cloud beneath. Thunder- 
heads seven miles and a half high have been measured by surveying 
instruments. Balloons capable of mounting to the summits of these 
vaporous mountains will be part of the equipment of the Weather 
Bureau before long. They will not carry men—who could not live at 
such heights—but automatic instruments which will bring down 
records of conditions at the top. 

Of the experiences of a well-known balloonist who actually did 
explore several medium-sized thunderheads in which he was caught by 
accident, the Weather Bureau library has interesting records. This 
man was John Wise, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and his exploit 
occurred more than fifty years ago. When viewed from above, he 
said, the top of a thundercloud appeared to be rounded, resembling a 
vast sea of snow, boiling and upheaving from convulsions within. 
Viewed from one side, he said, it looked like a giant hour-glass, the 
air rushing in at the top and the whole mass twisting like a water- 
spout. He described many zigzag explosions in the lower cloud, and 
said that occasionally a wave of still lightning would roll from one 
cloud tothe other. Rain poured from the upper into the lower cloud; 
and when he was directly in the vortex between the two he noticed 
that the whole atmosphere around him was of milky hue. The air 
became so cold that his whiskers froze hard and his balloon swung 
around like a top, there being a constant howling noise around him. 

That a thousand million volts is the electric force required to send 
lightning to the earth from a thunderhead whose base is a mile high-— 
as frequently occurs—has been estimated by Professor Trowbridge, 
of Harvard, who has erected an instrument reproducing lightning 
phenomena on a small scale. And the Weather Bureau has measured 
thunderheads with bases two miles and a half above the earth! This 
merely suggests the enormous electro-motive force of these snow- 
capped, floating mountains. 

That thunderbolts penetrate the ground at least thirty feet has been 
discovered by following the glass tubes which they frequently make 
when striking beds of sand. A collection of such tubes, assembled 
by Dr. G. P. Merrill, of the National Museum, shows that the 
thunderbolts that made them must have varied in diameter from 
that of a quill to three inches or more. 

In conclusion, it may be well to state that, as lightning stuns more 
commonly than it kills, the victim in most cases ought to be treated 
as if he had fainted. If he does not respond at once send for a 
physician. While waiting for the latter take care to keep the 
patient’s body warm, rub his legs upward to force blood to his heart 
and brain, and make him breathe by moving his chest in imitation of 
natural respiration—just as if he had been rescued from drowning. 
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HE purest, finest, 
daintiest and most 
delightful Talc Powder 
imaginable, in the most 
economical and conve- 
nient box you ever used. 
The hinged cover opens 
at a touch, allowing the 
powder to sift freely 
through the perforated 
top. 

When closed the box is 
practically air-tight, pre- 
venting leaking of the 
powder or escape of the 
perfume and doing away 
entirely with the annoy- 
ance of the old-style re- 
volving top. 

Williams’ Powder 
may be had in two odors—Violet 


Talcum 


and Carnation—and is prepared 
with the same skill and care that 
for 75 years have made Williams’ 
Shaving Soaps famous. 

Ask for Williams’ Taleum Powder 
in the new box with the hinged cover. 
The J. B. Williams Company 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Makers of Williams’ Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap 
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tT. THE square bag on 
the right one sees a 
very attractive design in 
German cross-stitch in 
dark red, blueand yellow, 
on white canvas. The 
long, cord strings of the 
same colors to match 
make it convenient to 
carry on the arm. The 
design just above is from 
Norway. It is especially 
lovely, being embroid- 
ered in shades of red and 
green iridescent silk, on 
soft light-greenlinen. A 
doubie frill of red satin 
ribbon finishes the top as 
well as the strings. 
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HE bag shown in the upper 
left-handcorner is English, 
in écru scrim, with the drawn- 
work, cord and edging in deli- 
cate apricot silk. Below on its 
right is a small, dainty workbag 
from the Netherlands, in light- 


TYPICAL piece of Swedish 

needlework is shown in the 
flannel bag on the left. It is 
made of red and white flannel 
with a star of pale-green cloth 
trimmed with felt spangles. 
Just beside it is shown a dainty, 
white linen bag, stamped with 
a rose design. This idea would 
be easy to carry out in stencil. 









gray canvas with cross-stitch Zo... 
pattern in green and black and ; ‘as 
silk cord of black. ; ge 
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N INGENIOUS 
German idea— of 
combining bands of col- 
ored printed muslin with 
white lawn-—is shown in 
the apron over on the 
left. The apron from 
Italy on the right shows 
how colored Hamburg or 
embroidered trimmings 
may be cleverly used on 
a white apron. 


HE cross-stitch 

work in squares 
shown in the tassel- 
trimmed bag shows 
the charming effect 
of repeating the pat- 
tern and making the 
bag conform in size 
to it. Under this is 
a pretty Hungarian 
bag for evening in 
écru and blue. 


HIS lower group of apron designs shows a charming variety of new ideas. 

The one on the left is Hungarian, of cream-colored satine, accordion-plaited. 
The long bands are embroidered in red, green and yellow. The skirt is set into a 
band of embroidered green canvas. The striped apron from Sweden is of woven 
linen, but the idea could be carried out in plain material with stitched-on stripes. 
The next design, from Norway, is quaint, intan linen embroidered inrichcolors. The 
design in the right-hand corner—from Norway— is of dark-blue flannel embroidered 
in soft-colored crewels, and the strings are crocheted of crewel in blue to match. 


7a NSFER patterns jor the numbered embroidery designs above can be supplied: 
No. 12520 jor fijteen cents, and three yards of No. 14171 for ten cents, post-jree. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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HE two useful bags of 

good style just above 
are both of German make, 
in braided linen. The 
top one is in dark écru 
linen, braided with dull 
purple and green and hand- 
crocheted linen cords. 
The lower one is in white 
linen of a fine quality, 
with the design in gold and 
blue braid. The strings 
are of the gold braid and 
the idea suggests a very 
good bag for evening use. 
Most original is the 
German fancy-work bag 
on the left made out of 
several pieces of material. 
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Madam, 
You Should 
Read Labels 








It’s the only way to be sure of 
getting leaf lard. 

If you don’t use leaf lard you are 
missing all the dainty effects that 
leaf lard brings out in the cooking. 

You are wasting your knowledge 
of cooking when you use ordinary 
lards. No cook can be better than 
her materials. 

Where you find famous cooks, you 
find leaf lard, always. ‘There is not 
one exception. Take leaf lard away 
and the most famous dishes would 
become commonplace. 

It is easy to get leaf lard today, 
if you know how to get it. 


“Leaf Brand” Isn’t 
Leaf Lard 


You'll never get leaf lard if you 
buy pails labeled ‘‘Leaf Brand” — 
you'll never get the same results. 

A pail labeled ‘‘Pure Lard”’ need 
not contain any leaf lard. If amaker 
says ‘‘Leaf Lard” on his label he 
must have all leaf lard in his pail. 
The law forbids misbranding. 

Thousands still buy ‘Leaf Brands”’ 
and “Pure Lards”’ because they don’t 
know about /abels. They’ll never 
know what good cooks they are 
until they buy lard in pails labeled 
“‘ Leaf Lard” — 


Armours 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


Only one woman in ten can get leaf lard. 
There isn’t enough leaf fat to supply more. 
So all the choice lard goes to those who in- 
sist on it. It is made from that dainty bit of 
flaky fat that surrounds the hog’s kidneys. 

It is to ordinary lard what cream is to 
milk. 

We make it in open kettles, as leaf lard 
was made on the farm. 

But we use open jacketed kettles and 
employ infinite skill. 

So Armour’s has a flavor not even ap- 
proached in other lards. We make other 
lards in this way, but our leaf lard isthe best. 

It’s not only the most delicious lard, 


but the most economical, for one need use | 


but two-thirds as much as of ordinary lard. 
That is essential, else the food is too rich. 
It is even better than butter for cooking. 
It doesn’t cook so dry. 


Government Inspected 


The seal across the top of every pail of 
this lard, shows that Government officers 
have inspected the contents. 

No other lard comes to you with such a 
seal intact. You cannot depend on another 
lard to the same extent. 

That’s why we say—‘'Madam, You 
Should Read Labels.” 

Now that you know, try real leaf lard; 
see what you miss when you use ordinary 


lard. 


ARMOUR 4x2 COMPANY 
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Number Three 


VERY new baby needs 
something individ- 
ually new at Christmas or 
on birthdays, and any of 
these well-made articles 
will add to his comfort. 





Number Six Number Seven 


HE blue quilted satin carriage- 

boots with swansdown edges 
are very new and attractive for a 
wee girlie. In the center of the 
page are two lovely ideas for orris 
sachets made of ribbon. The toy 
belt made of ribbon, to be tied 
loosely around the waist, is an 
ingenious idea for keeping things 
at hand, and the baby-cap bandbox 
covered with flowered paper is one 
of the prettiest new ideas. 


FGHAN in waffle stitch 

in white and colored 
floss. Cast on 150 sts white, 
Ist and 2d row, plain. 3d row, 
plain, working on right side, 
using colored thread with 
white. 4th row, plain, using 
floss double. 5th row, white 
only, k 4 plain, *slip 2 sts, k 8. 
Repeat from * to end of row; 
keep thread on wrong side 
when slipping sts. Repeat 
this row until there are 12, 
always slipping the colored 
sts. 13th row like 3d, using 2 
threads. 14th row like 4th. 
15th row, k 9, slip 2, * k 8, 
slip 2. Repeat from * to end 
of needle. The slipped sts in 
this row will be exactly in the 
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Number 
Two 


Number Four 


O MAKE the hot-water- 
bag cover in the upper 
corner, commence with 20 
stitches, widen to 36, plain 
crochet. Take up front loop 
ofstitch. Finish with shells. 


Number Nine 


Number Niamber 
hight Ten 


HE blanket shown below is 

made of 2 or 3 fold Saxony, in 
garter stitch. Use 3 skeins of 
white, 2 of colored, 1 pair celluloid 
needles No.4. Caston 180stitches, 
knit a square of white. Pick upall 
stitches aroundsquare; with colored 
yarn knit 1 row plain, 1 row purl, for 
50 rows, for border. Miter corners 
by making 1 stitch at each side of 
corner stitch in the plain row. 
Finish with crocheted shell. 


center of block formed by the 
last ones. K next 7 rows the 
same way. Repeat from 3d row 
until afghan is desired length. 


T THE left the embroidered 
afghan illustrated requires 
1 pound 4-fold wool, No. 5 bone 
hook. Make center in afghan 
stitch, 90 to 100 stitches wide, 
and work until square. Work 
6-inch border in any fancy 
stitch. Miter corners. Finish 
edge with a shell. Embroider 
center in cross-stitch with any 
conventional design in colors. 
NOTE—Mrs. Ehrlich will supply 
directions for the numbered designs 


above, at ten cents each. Sendan extra 
stamp in all cases for mailing. 
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Stenciled P 













BOVE is a pretty conventionalization of the Black-eyed 
Susans. Stencil the flowers in golden yellow and use 


out with embroidery. 
dull greens in the rest of the design. 


The design below may 
be done in a monochrome on a neutral background. 


strengthen and bring out the stenciling. 
embroider the tips of the petals and leaves. 


HE clover-leaf design in the pillow below is touched 
This is always a pretty way to 
Use flosses to 
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TIFFANY &Co. 





Tiffany & Co. wish to 
repeat their recent 
caution to the public 
that rings and other 
articles of jewelry 
sold elsewhere as of 
Tiffany manufacture 
or design are not 
made by them, as they 
are retail dealers ex- 
clusively and never 
employ agents or 
sell their products 
through other dealers 








have the immediate 


: 4 attention of a specially 
3 ; organized Correspond- 
; i / ence Department and 
: comprehensive replies, 
. giving prices and full 
; descriptions, with pho- 
: | tographs where _neces- 
__ sary, will be promptly 
'| made 
j The Tiffany Blue Book, 


which is a complete 
catalogue of the stock 
in compact, indexed 
form, will be mailed 
upon request and will 
be found a helpful guide 
to intending purchasers. 
It contains no illustra- 


: tions but gives in alpha- 
betical order a brief 
: description of each arti- 
: cle with the limits of 
N prices. hese prices, 


if due consideration is 
given the quality of the 
goods, will be found 
notably reasonable and 
attractive 





4g | Persons, particularly 
qs ! those living at a dis- | 
AG un igs : | 
19160 at EN | tance, who are inter 
° ° 
|| ested in the selection of | 
| . | | 
. q ‘ ; | 
aus ee ee for FTER cutting the stencil ‘ | diamond, pearl, fancy 1 | 
pillows are linen lay it over the fabric, « ‘ 1 | 
crashes, velours, or silk and under which blotting paper 2 | stone and other jewelry {| 
linen reps. It is agood plan has been placed, and ‘ i "7 
to practice stenciling on ‘“scrub’’ in the dyes with , silverware, watches, | | 
pillows, as they are less of bristle brushes. Thestencil % 
an undertaking than por- dyes are not unlike water- # clocks, bronzes, Matlr- 
a The sig 7 color paints, and the differ- * bl + | f 
Z »€ very successfully use ent colors can be combined 4 
ms for this work, and they are to sekty and ‘nie poe < a pene <cbemaapies 
much to be preferred to oil shades in the same way. * goods, stationery a 
a paints mixed with various If Ican help youany, girls, a | z : ° 
mediums. The oil paint by answering further ques- re | are invited to write 
d stiffens the fabric, and looks tions in regard tothe method, . . 
like paint, whereas the dye the materials or the applica- Tiffany & Co. stating 
sinks into the fabric and be- tion of this work I shall be : ‘ ‘ 
comes as much a part of it very glad to do so, if you will & as fully as possible their 
as if the pattern were woven inclose a self-addressed M _ 
in with threads. envelope. é | requirements and taste. 
s p wi ; 
H =| ~All such inquines will 
rn 











Transfer patterns jor No. 14160 (patterns jor five stencil designs included under this number ) and for No. 14161 (one pattern) can 
Le supplied at fifteen cents each, post-jree. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving numvder oj pattern, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Homie Journal, Philadel phia. 
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—_ aN u PP», PF, vr Py 
The Ideas of a Plea 


HAVE been asked to discuss the 
subject of long engagements. 
Now this is one of the subjects 
which, to be quite frank, I see 
little use in discussing. There are 
ant a certain number of things to be 
Nt RE ss Q said, such as “‘a long engagement 
is an injustice to a girl,” but everybody has said 
them, and, when all is said and done and the old 
folks have wagged their heads and their tongues, 
engagements and love affairs go on much as they 
have always done—and always will do, I suspect. 
Perhaps we do not have so many long engage- 
ments as we used to. It used to be quite the 
common thing for couples to go on courting for ss | 
six or seven or even eight or ten years—during 





SS 
~ 


as happily as most folks. At the same time I should have objected 
very seriously to a long engagement for one of my daughters. I am 
rather a meddling mother, I fear, and if things go wrong with my 
children it will not be for lack of warning on my part. 

I know that the consensus of opinion has decided that a mother 
must keep hands off of her children when they come to years of 
discretion, but it has never been our way to keep silent when we see 
each other doing wrong or making a mistake. So I am sure J should 
have read the riot act-about the third year of an engagement in our 
family, and either led the young folks to the altar or given back the 
ring and shut the girl up on bread and water. This would have 
been a very good way to bring matters to a crisis, for, of course, she 
would have climbed out of the window and they would have eloped 
in first-class style. 


I am Not Much of a Manager at Love Affairs. People say to me: 
“Why on earth did you allow your girls to marry so young?” And I 
rub my eyes to see if I am dreaming or if they really are married, and 
reply weakly, “I don’t know.” Then I try to justify myself by saying 
that I am opposed to long engagements, though I know quite well 
there would have been no long engagements where my girls were 
concerned—they are too much like their mother. But there would 
have been broken engagements—and these, in my mind, are much 
worse than long engagements. 

A broken engagement is about as bad a thing as can come into a 
woman’s life. A troth plighted is such a solemn vow, and “ broken 
vows and pieces of rings” are such heart-breaking things to remember. 
I believe in keeping promises, and I am deeply convinced that the 
subjects of love and marriage are much too lightly treated in our 
teaching of the young. If we could but fully realize that the mating 
of men and women is the groundwork of society —it is all of life; and 
every institution, every hope of salvation, every beauty of civilization 
rests upon its high ideal. If we could realize this more clearly we 
would perceive the necessity for more serious thought and more 
systematic teaching on this subject. 
advise parents on the subject of managing their children’s love 
affairs. I have seen people do it, but I never thought that I could. 
Everything happened so quickly here that my girls were “ 
married and a’” before I knew it. 


I am not very well qualified to 
wooed and 


True, | was Once Accused of a Deliberate Attempt at match- 
making. I was chaperoning a crowd of young folks on a camping 
expedition. We have a little house away in the woods. We call it a 
club-house by courtesy, though it is very different from a fashionable 
country club. Everybody says I am a fool when it comes to doing for 
my children, and I believe it is true. I used to go with them and their 
friends to this club-house and nearly work myself to death helping 
them have a good time. I never expect to be sorry for this, no matter 
how my friends may abuse me and fling it up to me that the children 
are ungrateful. Nearly every couple I chaperoned up there are mar- 
ried now, and though they are all poor and some of them have a pretty 
hard time I believe they would all do it over again if they had a chance. 
On one of these trips it just dawned upon me that a certain young man 
was paying attention to my firstborn, who was then all of seventeen. 
I liked the young man immensely 
in-law. 

One day we had cherry pie for dinner. Such dinners as I used to 
cook at that club-house! And I wonder how I ever did it, for there 
were never fewer than ten at table and sometimes eighteen or twenty. 
I had a girl to help me, and we did work hard, and still I found time to 
join in all the games and drives and swimming parties. Well, as I 
said, we had cherry pie. I do not boast of being much of a cook, but I 
can make pie, and this was the flower of the pie family: a juicy cherry 
pie with plenty of sugar and a fine, flaky crust. I was serving the pie 
and I had one big piece left on the plate on which I had cut it. It was 
a big piece, all soppy with rich, red juice, and I handed it to the young 
man who had betrayed a special interest in my daughter. 


and do still, though he is my son- 


There was Another Young Fellow in the Party whom I liked very 
much because he had a keen insight into domestic affairs. He under- 
stood that meals do not come on the table by magic and he sympa- 
thized with the woman who put them there. His sympathy was the 
real thing, because it consisted in deeds rather than words. It was 
the practical sort that takes up the broom or the tea-towel and falls 
to and helps with the work. This young fellow was helping me serve 
the pie, and he caught me in the act of bestowing the biggest piece 
on my daughter’s sweetheart. Such was the congeniality existing 
between me and this jolly crowd of youngsters that he did not hesi- 
tate to wink at me—whereupon my face, already flushed with the 
exertion of cooking and serving dinner, turned a trifle redder and my 
audacious young friend laughed openly. ‘ 

If this was matchmaking I plead guilty, but I leave it to any fair- 
minded person to say whether or not it was legitimate. The engage- 
ment which followed was not a very long one. I hope some day to 
have the pleasure of giving my grandson, who is now two and a half, 
the biggest piece of cherry pie. But his mother, who is up to date and 
far more versed in child-raising than I am, frowns on pie, declares 
that the child’s father would be much better off if he hadn’t eaten so 
much of it. I shall have to wait, I suppose, till the boy is grown and 
comes home detached from his mother’s apron strings. 

Oftentimes the Young Man or Woman is Kept From Marrying by 
a duty to some old parent who stands in the way of the union.” Not 
long ago I had a letter from a young woman stating a peculiar case. 
She and a young man were terribly in love and wished to marry. She 
had a mother dependent upon her, and he had a mother dependent upon 
him. The burning question was: could they start a home with two 
mothers-in-law? The answer seemed to be “No.” One is enough 
in any case. But was it not a shame that one or the other of the 
mothers shouldn’t have had sense enough to solve the problem in 
some way for them? Alas, such domestic problems are most difficult 
to solve. 





in Country 
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which time there was, of course, much discussion eee 
and speculation as to whether he would or he wouldn’t, whether the 
young woman would be left an old maid or not. Usually, however, 
they married, and my observation proves that they lived together 
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My children may have married too young and 
I may have been guilty of hurrying things up— by 
pie and other means— but, at least, I haven’t been 
guilty of dragging the game. I believe that many 
old people make a great mistake in consenting to 
be dependent on their children—or at least in 
beginning it too soon. 

I hope that the idea that it isa pity for an elderly 
person to be a wage-earner will soon be utterly 
exploded. Work is the salvation of us all, and an 
elderly woman has as much right to be independent 
as younger people. So long as I can wash a dish or 
raise a chicken or make a pie I never mean to be 
dependent on any one. Nobody will have to wait 
long for me to die, for I shall ‘‘die in the harness”’ 
or know the reason why. The world needs nurses 
and dish-washers and pie-makers too badly to 
admit of the idea that a woman who can do these things may outlive 
her usefulness. My living can never interfere with anybody’s engage- 
ment, unless it should be that of my great-grandchildren, which 
doesn’t seem likely. I hope they will cheerfully send me to the poor- 
house and goon and marry, for by that time I shall have outlived life’s 
pomps and vanities and one bed will be as good as another to die in. 


I Have Been Accused Lately of Contrasting the Present with the 
past to the detriment of the former. I hope I have not been guilty of 
such senility, but at the risk of criticism I am going to maintain that 
many of the old ways were better. This is not saying that many of 
the new ways are not an improvement over the old ones. Never in 
any expression of mine have I doubted that the world is on the 
upward move. But it would be sheer bad taste to accept everything 
new as better than everything old, and there are many of our new 
customs which I do not like and I am very free to say so. 

Among them is the custom among very young boys and girls of 
pairing off to the exclusion of other company and having a “case,” 
which it is not the etiquet of the occasion for any other young fellow 
to interfere with. I think this is very detrimental, and I believe it the 
duty of older people to frown on it. When I was a girl there was much 
more sociability among young people because we girls went out in 
company with different young men. It was the understanding that 
the boys and girls changed around, and this added much to the interest 
of the dance or the drive or the picnic. ‘‘ Who is going to take whom?” 
was the question of the day, and when we girls on the lookout, like 
“Sister Anne” on the watch-tower, saw a small boy approaching with 
a note, we had no means of deciding until we had read it which of our 
young men acquaintances had “presented his compliments and asked 
the honor of our company.” 

I am quite sure that this was much the better way, and my belief 
rests in a reason which judgment must commend. No young couple 
can “go together” year in and year out without becoming very 
familiar with each other. This familiarity is certainly a very unde- 
sirable thing, and the girl who has gone through a “case” of this 
kind and by chance failed to marry the young man who monopolized 
her earlier years has always things to remember which are decidedly 
unpleasant. I think I am not mistaken in this. 
the same in all ages. 
and girl ‘‘ cases” 


““ 


Human nature is 
There is a decided difference between these boy 
and the actuality of a matrimonial engagement, yet 
the trustful parent who laughs at the affair as ‘nothing serious”’ may 
be sure it is very serious, and that the young couple are testing the old, 
old story of human passion prematurely and to the detriment of their 
happiness in after life. 


If | Were Asked Frankly Whether or Not I Favor long engagements 
I suppose I should answer “ No.”? But circumstances alter cases to such 
an extent that I find it difficult to make a sweeping assertion. I may 
say, very decidedly, however, that I am much opposed to long engage- 
ments between people who can afford to marry. It is such a waste of 
time. The sooner we get settled in homes of our own and find our 
work before us the sooner we begin living. Life cannot be all moon- 
shine and roses. We must take the plunge into the untried realm and 
get ourselves used to it and have it over with. The domestic life is the 
only real life All other modes of existence are full of restlessness and 
sure of disappointment. The unmarried person is the only person J 
can excuse for talking about the emptiness of life. If, after we are 
married and have children and a home, and work no matter how hard 
to do, we complain of being disillusionized or disappointed in life, it is 
because we were not big enough for our job—not worthy of the great 
trial God gave us to face. On the other hand, the same may be said 
of the unmarried person who finds only bitterness in life; but his 
trial is the greater, because we have some right to fulfillment, some 
claim on man’s manifest destiny, and this destiny includes marriage 
and parenthood. 


Much Has Been Said in Recent Years about young couples being 
afraid to marry because of hard times and the added cost of living. 
This is the reason often given for a long engagement. It is quite true 
that it is now much harder for young people to get a start in life than 
it used to be, but I think it is due not so much to the cost of living as 
to the way young people wish to live. False pride enters largely into 
their calculations when they say they cannot afford to marry. They 
are not willing to give up luxuries and social position for the joy of 
living together. This is because for twenty or thirty years we have 
been making so much of social affairs. Our children have grown up 
with the idea that if they can’t keep servants, own an automobile and 
“entertain” expensively they might quite as well be dead. If we 
could only learn the emptiness of this. If we could only know how 
much “‘realer” joy may come from starting the simplest sort of home 
with a few friends and a growing bank account! 

I got a charming glimpse of life last year in the tiny bungalows of 
a city on Puget Sound. Such little nests they were, with housekeep- 
ing so simple and people so happy and unaffected. But the modern 
young woman dreads the pots and pans of life as she dreads the small- 
pox. And there issonly one way for poor young folks to marry, and 
that is for the girl to face the pots and pans. It is so much easier to 
do. these days, with so many modern conveniences—yet we are so 
much more afraid of it! 


Some Young Folk Hold to Long Engagements because they argue 
that they are such a long time married. Do you think so? But it 
does not seem so at the end of life. Wait till you look into each 
other’s eyes over the flaxen head of a grandchild. ‘Thirty years?” 
Impossible! Then you tremble at the brevity of life, and if you 
wasted years in useless waiting you will wonder why. 

No, it never seems long from the end of the journey, and if you live 
to celebrate your golden wedding, even after tears and trials and 
years of worry and care, such as must come to us all and such as the 
fit survive with unspoiled hearts and unbroken faith, you will still 
look wonderingly into each other’s eyes and one will ask: “‘ Love, was 
it long ago—or yesterday?” 


Sk Momentus Ontahator 
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Adding tothe Charm 
of the New Home 


Alice Greenway 


“TW ACK of color harmony in home decora- 
tion is as insidiously harmful as lack 
of fresh air,’’ says Frank Alva Par- 

son, the foremost decorator in New York, 

who says further: “eliminating the element 
of discord in decoration has brought about 

a new harmony in the home.’’ 

The intelligent use of color is still in the 
ascendant in home decoration, and so sus- 
ceptible are we to the charm of color that 
when in beautiful idea it is presented, it 
sweetens life, gladdens existence and raises 
man’s and woman’s life to a higher level. 

The tendency to-day is to desert the 
heavy, garish, strong colors and to use the 
modified soft velvety colors that are easily 
secured by using Alabastine, the only san- 
itarv wall coating. 

The newest shades for this season are the 
so-called biscuit shade of brown, a light soft 
tone; then there is the new ‘‘cachou”’ or 
mushroom brown, with just a hint of mauve 
init. But this year is distinctively a grey 
season with grey walls, grey stained wood- 
work, grey furniture, and enthusiasts have 
added a grey maltese cat as a final effect. 

In the two charming interiors shown 
below biscuit brown was used for the 
living room and dull greenish grey for the 
chamber. 

The broad, ample, and hospitable colo- 
nial living room shown is charming with 
a biscuit brown side wall, secured by using 
Alabastine No. 29 carried up to the heavy 
picture moulding. The ceiling is in colo- 
nial buff Alabastine No. 26. The dainty 
stencilled beading is made by stencil No. 
236, 3% inches wide, showing a graceful 
combination of circles and dashes, the 
circles done in delft blue, made by com- 
bining 4 parts of Alabastine No. 9 with 
one part Alabastine No. 7, relieved by just 
a touch of orange Alabastine No. 15 used 
in the dashes. The effect is charming and 
thoroughly up to date. 

















The chamber shown is a most delightful retreat, 
full of airiness, daintiness and color, the side wall 
following the latest ideas in coloring, being done in 
a greenish gray Alabastine No. 54, the saine tone 
being used for ceiling. The monotony of a single 
color is relieved by the use of a broad stencil No. X 
of conventionalized roses 19 inches wide, the 
leaves done in deep rich green made from 4 parts 
Alabastine No. 16 and 1 part Alabastine No. 7, 
and the roses in a soft charming rose pink 
Alabastine No. 21. 

The effects are a delightful departure from the 
over decorated, over patterned wall paper effects 
and also from the drabby, muddy insipidities of 
the ordinary kalsomined wall. 

Any one desiring additional color suggestions 
and effects can easily secure them by writing to the 
Alabastine Co. at the address given below, who 
have an expertart service forall users of Alabastine 
which is wholly free — no charge being made for 
the service of suggesting color schemes and effects 
provided Alabastine is used as the medium of color. 
































Make Your Home More 
Attractive— Stencil 
Your Walls 


The artistic success of a home depends upon 
the colors chosen for the walls. There is no 
material for tinting your walls as good as 


Alabastine 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


The colors are permanent, and do not rub off; 
they give that artistic, soft, velvety effect. 

Alabastine is more artistic than wall paper, 
more effective than paint, more permanent 
than kalsomine. 


Send for the Book, Cut Stencils 


Containing over 300 designs of beautiful Cut 
Stencils suitable for friezes, beadings and borders. 
Enclose a 2c stamp for postage, please. 
Alabastine is a dry powder and is to be mixed 
with cold water. It comes in many beautiful tints 
and in pure white. Alabastine is carefully packed 
in sealed packages —it sells for 55 cents for any of 
the 16 tints, and 50 cents for pure, brilliant white. 
The best dealers sell Alabastine, 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 
518 Grandville Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. 328, 105 Water St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Country Churches 


Designed and Described by Michael Stillman 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE A. NEWMAN 











An Admirable Type of Church for a Small Community. The Seating Capacity is About One Hundred and Twenty-Five 
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Floor Plan and Estimate of the 


Church Shown Above 


Masonry 
Carpentry 
Lumber 
Hardware 
Painting 
Heating 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


$ 900 
1550 


450 


" 











HESE churches, designed 
primarily for a country 
where the art of field-stone 
masonry is a common one, have 
been planned to utilize the local 
rough material to its best and 
most economical advantage. 
The church at the top of the 
page is built on a stone base and 
shingled above, with only the 
belfry of stone carried above the 
base level. Both the exterior and 
interior should be finished with 
shingle stain—the exterior in the 
Same tone as the stone ora har 
monizing color, and the interior 
in an oak or walnut color. The 
floor should be of spruce or North 
Carolina pine running the length 
of the church, and the sash could 
be glazed witha translucent glass. 
The church below is a trifle 
more pretentious. The walls are 
carried up in stone and the inside 
is covered with plaster tinted a 
warm tone with a wainscot the 
height of the pews. The roof is 
left exposed, showing the heavy, 
rough-hewn timbers. 
The simplicity of these 
churches is an essential feature 
of their exterior beauty. 


NOTE—Theestimates forthesechurches 
are only approximate and are based on con 
ditions in rural districts. If built in the 
vicinity of a large city the cost would prob- 
ably be somewhat increased. 
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Floor Plan and Estimate of the 
Church Shown Below 


Masonry 
Carpentry 
Lumber 
Plastering 
Hardware 
Painting 
Heating 
Miscellaneous 


Total; 



































The bride’s 
wise choice 





“From our new cottage 
‘home I shall omit the 


“useless inner doors, 
“mantels, extra chim- 
‘“neys, fancy lamps that 
‘‘are never lighted, books 
“which are never read, 
‘vases which contain no 
“flowers, etc. Let us first 
“purchase an outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


‘‘because they save much 
‘‘coal, need no repairs, keep 
‘call ashes, smoke, and soot 
‘‘out of the living-rooms, are 
‘‘safe, and will last as long as 
“the cottage shall stand. 
‘““‘These savings and econo- 
‘‘mies will help in time to pay 
‘*for the finer furnishings.”’ 


“The cottage will be kept cosily warm 
“all over, and the family health thus 


“protected. If we prosper and move 


“to a larger house, we will get our full 
“money back, or 10% to 15% higher 
“rental to cover cost, as IDEAL 
“Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
‘“‘do not rust out or wear out.” 


A No. 3-22 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 600 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
the owner$245, 
were used to 
Hot-Water 
heat this cot- 
tage. 





A No... 42 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 240 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
theowner $110, 
were used to 
Hot-Water 
heat this cot- 
tage. 





At these prices the goods can be boughtof any reputa- 
ble, competent Fitter, This did not include cost of la- 
bor, pipe, valves, freight,etc,,which installation is extra 
and varies according toclimatic and other conditions. 


Those who know that happiness de- 
pends so much upon the comfort and 
healthfulness of the 
home, whether newly- 
weds or longweds, are 
urged to write us at 
once. 


Ouroutfits areas quick- 
ly put into OLD build- 
ings as in new — farm 
or city—and this is 
just the season to get 
the services of the most 
skillful Fitters. Prices 





IDEAL Water 


arenow most favorable. Boiler 
AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 
Write Dept. 25 CHICAGO 





Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities. 








SY GEORGE A. NEWMAN 


The Seating Capacity of This Well-Proportioned Church is About One Hundred and Seventy-Five 
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DESIGNED BY A. C. MARSHALL 





>ecially 4 The Journal by Henry Fuermann & Son 


Journat a ow the admirable results that are being obtained in suburban-house building 
Of the coupdh.mmonly known as the Middle West. 
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Common Weeds Into Money 


How Women Can Make Pin-Money From the 
Commonest Weeds That We All Consider Pests 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 
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= interest and curiosity. The 
Pr} Ae gathering of weeds of medicinal 
Mice 6, value certainly belongs in this 
ieee 4, class, for what more delightful 
occupation could one conjure up than that of 
Flora, the Goddess of Flowers. There is a healing 
power among Nature’s bounteous gifts far surpass- 
ing that of the herbs she so freely offers. ‘‘ Just to 
get down on the ground and dig for an hour,” 
said the young mother of a_ small family, 
“smooths out all the tangles and knots in one’s 
brain.” True it is that the great mother of all 
continually holds out to us comfort and joy—-we 
have only to take it. 

Profits in chickens and eggs—often uncertain—are the only source 
of pin-money for many farmers’ wives and daughters. Why not try 
weed-gathering? ‘“But,’’ you object, ‘“what is there in it?” Not 
wealth, to be sure, but the conversion of what otherwise would prove 
to be a sum in subtraction into one of addition. Indeed, some of 
these weeds are subject to anti-weed laws, requiring a certain amount 
of labor on the part of the landholder. In other words, weeds, a 
matter of dead loss to the farmer, may be turned into a source of 
profit by a little pleasant and healthful work often easily accomplished 
by the women and even the children of the family. 

‘“What are these weeds?” asks one. 

“And how are they gathered?” adds another. 

From out of a number let us look over a few of the commonest. 


BurDOCK—PROBABLY THE Most UsuaAt NAME for the plant other- 
wise known as clotbur, beggar’s or billy buttons, cockle button, 
stick button, clive, burr seed, hurr burr. This weed, so persistent 
on our roadsides and in waste places, originated in Europe and North- 


ern Asia. Hardly a farmer is there, especially in the Eastern and 
Central States, not overfamiliar with the coarse biennial weed. The 
unsightly pest, however, is related to the much-loved asters. The 


stem, round and hairy, bears during the first year a rosette of large 
leaves. Flowers, purple, rarely white, appear in the second year from 
July to September. No need to hunt for the flower-heads surrounded 
by scales with hooked tips, for they cling to clothing of the unwary 
passerby, to fur and hair of animals or any other object with which 
these little spurs can grapple. The seeds are very numerous, several 
hundred thousand being produced sometimes by a single plant. 

Although ,the root is the most important part of the plant, from a 
medicinal standpoint, both leaves and seeds also are credited with 
healing properties. The root, thick, fleshy, wrinkled, has a slight, 
unpleasant odor and a bitter-sweetish taste. The best time for its 
gathering is in the autumn of the first year’s growth. About three- 
quarters of the weight is lost in drying. On splitting lengthwise the 
grayish-brown exterior a light-colored, spongy center is exposed. 

When fresh the leaves are used in making soothing poultices for 
sores and swellings. The oblong seeds, gathered when ripe, are 
roughish, flattened, slightly curved, with a brownish-gray tinge 
mottled with black. Inodorous, they possess an oily, bitter taste. 
The root, soluble in diluted alcohol, partly so in boiling water, is used 
as a laxative, to cause sweating, as an alterative and purifier, in such 
troubles as chronic skin diseases, rheumatism, gout, and externally in 
eruptions, wounds, burns, ulcers, swellings. 

Financially considered, the root brings, on the average, five cents 
a pound—sometimes less, sometimes more. The seed is quoted from 
five to ten cents. Every year about fifty thousand pounds of burdock 
root are imported into our country. 


CATNIP—CATNEP, CATMINT, CAT’Swort, field mint, ne peta cataria, 
brought to our country from Europe, the Latin name believed to be 
derived from Nepete, an Etrurian city. This well-known aromatic 
herb, belonging to the family of mints, is commonly found near 
dwellings and in waste places. 

The square stems, covered with fine, white hairs, bear heart-shaped 
or oblong leaves and flower clusters, the latter appearing from June 
to September. At this time are gathered the parts used in the healing 
art: leaves and flowering tops. Hardly is it possible to remember, 
with any distinctness, at least, the first time that Grandmother 
administered tea brewed from this herb. The dire pains of infant 
colic have been soothed by countless grandmothers by just the same 
means. But this herb is useful not only in cases of colic and flatu- 
lence; it holds also a place among tonics and stimulants. ‘Toothache 
is one of the ills said to be subject to its charms. The leaves and 
flowering tops sell at from two to eight cents a pound. 


DANDELION— BLOW-BALL, CANKERWORT, doon-head-clock, white 
(wild) endive, fortune-teller, horse, milk, yellow-gowan, Irish daisy, 
lion’s tooth, one-o’clock, priest’s crown, puff ball, swine’s snout. 
This friendly little plant, bearing aloft bright balls of gold or the 
exquisitely-delicate seed balloons, appeals for various reasons to 
different ages. For the sentimental schoolgirl on her homeward walk 
it tells a fortune or the hour of the day. For the busy mother at 
home it provides a frugal dinner of ‘‘greens.”” To the aged grand- 
mother it appeals as a valuable member of her collection of herbs. 

A universal plant, the dandelion is well known by the Arabs as a 
blood-purifier. Dried, roasted and ground, it has been substituted for 
or mixed with coffee. Although the juice expressed from the flower- 
stalks has been highly recommended, the root is the chief part looked 
to for its medicinal qualities. Many milk-vessels course in circles 
through this thick and fleshy part. The milk juice thickens during 
the spring and summer, the bitterness increasing, so that by autumn 
the root is considered most efficient. From July to September the 
plant may be dug, carefully washed and well dried. As drying 
decreases its medicinal qualities, and as the dried root is commonly 
attacked by maggots, it should not be kept for more than a year. 

Preparations of the weed are used as a tonic and laxative in diseases 
of the liver, in dyspepsia, constipation, consumption and_ skin 
diseases. The value of the dried root averages five cents a pound. 
RANK-SMELLING AND Poisonous THOUGH Ir Is, the Jimson or 
Jamestown weed belongs to the family of the potato and eggplant. 
Tobacco also is a near relative. Its name it derives from Jamestown, 
Virginia, where it was first found growing on ship rubbish. Other 
names are fireweed, devil’s trumpet, thorn apple, mad apple, stinkweed 
and apple of Peru. 

This common weed is too well known to need description. 
leaves and seeds are used in medicine. 


Both 


The former are gathered during 





when ripe, though still green in color. In a short 
time the capsules, drying, will open. Leaves and 
seeds are poisonous. These, in the Middle Ages, 
were brought by gipsies from Asia into Europe, 
the smoke being used to intoxicate their dupes. 
In the trade this weed is known as stramonium. 

Taken internally, the effect is similar to that of 
belladonna, but stronger; externally, it is weaker. 
As in belladonna poisoning, the pupils of the eyes 
dilate. Every now and then children are poisoned 
by nibbling the seeds or flowers. If belladonna is 
not at hand stramonium may be substituted medic- 
inally. Asthma is the chief disease indicating its 
use. In this trouble it is smoked at each paroxysm. 
In the form of ointment it is used for ulcers, 
fissures, skin diseases, bruises, sprains, poison-oak eruptions and 
rheumatism. From three to eight cents a pound are given for the 
leaves; from three to seven for the seeds. 


MULLEIN, VELVET PLANT, ADAM’S FLANNEL, flannel leaf, old man’s 
flannel, candlewick are a few of this weed’s names—numerous as 
those of a high-born prince. Very common, the tall, woolly plant 
with crown of yellow blossoms is well known. Leaves and flowers are 
gathered from June to August. To preserve the bright color the 
flowers—petals and stamens only-—after drying are preserved in 
closely-stoppered bottles, since they absorb moisture very readily, by 
this means becoming black and consequently unmarketable. 

Mullein is used in catarrh and coughs, and in Ireland it is a popular 
remedy in lung diseases. Sometimes the dried leaves are smoked for 
the relief of catarrh and throat troubles. The plant is cultivated in 
Germany. The leaves are worth from two cents and a half to five 
cents a pound; the flowers from twenty-five to seventy-five. 


In ALtmMost EVERY STATE IN THE UNION the well-known mustard 
(black) rears its head by the roadside and in cultivated ground. 
Its sister plant, white mustard, not so widely distributed, although 
very similar, does not grow so tall. The flowers and seeds, however, 
are larger. In Southern California the black mustard, six feet high, 
forms veritable thickets, dense enough for the nesting of birds. 

Mustard, if gathered before seedtime, may be easily exterminated, 
since propagation is accomplished by the scattering of seed. After 
the majority of the pods have nearly matured, but before opening, 
is the season for gathering. The dried pods will burst open, shedding 
the seeds. The ground seed is what we 
In this state there is no odor, this being developed by 
with water. The dry, yellow powder when it is mixed 
with water or vinegar and spices gives:us the familiar, semi-solid 
French mustard. 

In various ills and ails this drug comes into play. For dyspepsia 
and poisoning, for rheumatism, neuralgia, colic, headache, toothache, 
it isa frequent balm; in the varied form of plaster, poultice, liniment, 
foot-bath and infusion. Both varieties of seed bring from three to six 
cents a pound. 

When one considers that several million pounds are imported 
annually the matter of utilizing this weed does not seem a small one. 


call the common household 
mustard. 
mixing 


TANSY, ORIGINALLY A GARDEN PLANT in England, grows with us as 
a weed. It is sometimes called bitter buttons, ginger plant, parsley 
fern. The fernlike leaf and yellow flower-heads— July to September 

are very ornamental. At this season the tops and leaves are col- 
lected and dried. This weed is known as a stimulant and tonic. It is 
sometimes used for expelling worms. Poisonous, it has caused various 
fatalities. Tansy is worth about five cents a pound. 


THOROUGHWORT, BONESET, AGUE-WEED, JOE PYE, sweating plant 
and Indian sage are some of the names given to this weed, so popular 
among the North American Indians. The name thoroughwort has an 
interesting derivation, meaning ‘through the leaf,” referring to the 
stem that, clasped as it is by leaves placed opposite to each other, 
looks as if it pierced a bi-lobed leaf. 

During blossomtime the flower-tops and leaves stripped from the 
stalk are dried for the drug market. Popular in fever and ague, and a 
common remedy in colds, influenza and dyspepsia, it is used at times 
in large doses as an emetic and cathartic with an action similar to that 
of chamomile. It is also a tonic, stimulant and diaphoretic (causing 
sweating). By the pound the dried leaves and tops sell at five cents. 


YARROW OR MILFOIL, NOSEBLEED, carpenter’s grass, soldier’s 
woundwort, old man’s pepper are the common names of the weed 
botanically known as Achillea millefolium, from a tradition that 
Achilles was supposed to be the discoverer of its virtues. 

When in flower, from June to September, the entire plant, with its 
feathery leaves and white, flat-topped flower-heads, is gathered for 
drying. As suggested by some of its names, this herb is used to check 
excessive discharges. The highest price quoted is five cents a pound. 


A FEw GENERAL DIRECTIONS AS TO THE CURING OF WEEDS may 
not be amiss, since their marketable value depends to a great extent 
upon the condition of dryness, cleanliness and fresh color. 

The first essential is to be sure of your plant. If any doubt exists, 
far better to send a complete specimen to one familiar with drugs. 
Next, gather at the proper season. The observance of this suggestion 
has everything to do with your success. Wash only roots—never 
leaves or flowers. Still, all parts of the plant used must, in order to 
be marketable, be clean and free from foreign substances. If allowed 
to become damp by being exposed to dews or rain during the curing 
process the weeds will become mouldy and dark in color. 

All parts of the plant to be used should be spread out thinly on 
clean shelves or lofts, protected from direct sunlight as well as from 
dampness. Turning from time to time, perhaps once a day, will 
facilitate the process, and your product will probably be ready for 
packing in from three to six weeks. 

Considering expenses of shipment, it is advantageous to sell to the 
nearest drug market. A precaution worth taking as a preliminary 
measure is first to send a fair sample to the buyer in order to obtain a 
quotation of prices, telling him at the same time the probable 
quantity to be disposed of as well as the time of delivery. 

When packing season arrives the plants may be wrapped in burlap 
or stowed away in fresh, dry barrels. 


NOTE— An important source of information used in preparing this article was 
Farmer’s Bulletin 188, of the Department of Agriculture, ‘“* Weeds Used in Medicine,’’ 
by Alice Henkel, and Doctor Walker wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to it. 





















Join 
the hap- 
py users of 
» Mennen’s 
/ and be protect- 
ed from summer 
skin discomforts — Sum- 
mer winds and sun — Summer 
é heat may be disastrous to the 
. texture of the unprotected skin, 
_ and the suffering from sun- 
burn, chafing and prickly 
( heat is real and keen. 


A 


Borated 
Talcum 


Toilet 
4 Powder 


owing to its fineness and 
smoothness lies in an im- 
perceptible layer upon the 
surface, and is an actual shield 
and protection against the effects 
of the wind and sun. The ab- 
solutely pure ingredients used have 
a definite action upon the skin, alle- 
viating and deodorizing excessive per- 
spiration. It tempers all sudden tem- 
perature and atmospheric changes, by 
subduing the intensity of their effects. It 
is cooling and refreshing. ‘To athletes, 
oarsmen and those who love outdoor life 
~~ Mennen’s is a pleasant toilet adjunct. 
It leaves your face smooth and velvety 
after shaving. Removes that sticky, 
clammy feeling after the bath. 

The number of imitations of Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum Toilet Powder makes it 
imperative to look for Mennen’s head on 
the top of every box of the genuine. 


Packed in the 
“Box that Lox” 


— at the factory for your protection against sub- 
stitution and adulteration. Sold everywhere. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder with the scent of fresh-cut 
Parma Violets. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (Blue Wrap- 
per) especially prepared for the nursery. 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, with a 
delicate oriental odor. 


The original and genuine — the kind you have 
always used. hy take chances with new so- 
called “‘Baby Powders,’’ when you know that the 
Senuine Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
1s scientifically prepared from the purest materials, 
and has always given your babies and yourself the 
relief you seek ? on't take any chances with 
powders of unknown quality, when you can pur- 
chase the genuine as cheaply as the imitations. 


Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 


100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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al Summer Ideas 





EAR GIRLS: 





Ideas are simply crowding each other for 

space this month—some of them have been 
illustrated, as you see, and I hope that wherever 
this page finds you the suggestions will make 
you sit up and take notice! 

Mary’s butterfly-embroidered waist wore out 
around the neck, so she cut away the worn parts, 
set in a net yoke embroidered in butterflies and 
finished the edges all around with scallops. 

Marion saw this dainty set of collar and cuffs 
ina New York shop, and thought they were so easy 
to make that she sent us a pho- 
tograph of them. They are so 
cool and becoming made of net 
with point d’esprit ruffles. Sue 























NE of my “left-overs’” was a very sheer 

organdy dress—South Carolina sends us this 
—white with big, pale-pink roses all over it, made 
with a circular skirt in two pieces—and therein 
lay the charm. I ripped one seam, laid it out on 
a full circular cape pattern (not too long) and 
easily recut it in cape form. The lining I cut by 
the same pattern from the skirt of a cream silk 
party dress. This was first carefully washed and 
pressed; being China silk it was not hard to do. 
Then I got two dozen yards of Valenciennes 
insertion and inserted it up the middle back seam 
and across to the two fronts; 
made adear little hood, also lined 
with some of the silk; put a full 
frill of lace around the face part, 

















used an old-style embroidered 





and a tiny frill of organdy edged 





stock with an unbecoming point 
for the band of a corset-cover 
like thisone below. Withalittle 
bit of lace and lawn she made a 
really beautiful garment. 

A Kansas girl turned her 
Hardanger turnover collar and 
cuffs into this very becoming and 
up-to-date stock and jabot. 

Laura’s belt, like her gingham 
dress, is one of the things to 
copy when you want to score 
just one more triumph in econ- 
omy, and it’s lots prettier than 
many of the expensive ones seen 
in the shops. 

The handkerchief shown at 
the end of our novelty box is from 
one of our most enthusiastic 
friends in California, and it really 
is just too clever for anything. 
It is a “church” pocket hand- 
kerchief—that little square of 
Swiss embroidery set on one 
corner buttons over a coin carried 
for the collection. No danger for 
her of its rolling over the floor. 

Mary makes a charming sug- 
gestion for using crocheted roses 
in Irish lace designs to use in- 
stead of buckles on white belts. 
This idea could be elaborated 
beautifully by addingsome leaves 
and sprays in a pattern on the 
belt. Of course, you would fas- 
ten the belt with hooks and eyes. 


HAT I am going to tell you, 

girls, should be called the 
tale of Katy Did and Katy 
Didn’t, for so Jean nicknamed 
two sisters who were invited to 
spend a week-end at the shore. 
The cordial invitation brought 
with it a five-dollar bill for each 
sister’s traveling expenses — 
a little more than enough; 
but for the clothes they needed 
the family purse was too slim. 
Katy Didn’t rushed to a tempt- 
ing shoe shop and invested all 
the little money she chanced to 
have in a cunning pair of white 
kid dancing slippers —and then, 
like a poor little Cinderella, she 





sat down and cried because her 

clothes were too shabby to take = 
to the shore. So she dismally 

declined the invitation. 

Katy Did carefully chewed the end of her 
pencil and calculated railroad fare and 
incidentals until she found she could 
devote one dollar and sixty-two cents to —_ 
her wardrobe. So she ransacked a lot of 
old trunks, and after a dusty starch she 
came upon a bundle done up in an old linen sheet. There were 
two pairs of shabby scrim curtains with bands of antique lace in edge 
and insertion, two old tidies from ‘‘’way back,” anda pair of elabo- 
rate pillow-shams of white Swiss and Valenciennes lace, evidently laid 
aside years ago as too ‘‘ good for human nature’s daily food.” 

Katy Didn’t stopped weeping .ong enough to turn up her nose at 
the dingy assortment, but Katy Did repaired to the washtub with 
her scrim curtains, and after they were restored to snowy whiteness 
she ripped them carefully apart to see what she could use them for 

\fter much planning and “tinkering”? she found she could cut the 
scrim into a lovely skirt with a drawn-work stripe down each gore. 
The lace insertion down the front panel gave the desired Princesse 
effect, and there was plenty left with the edge to make a stunning 
overblouse of lace which had a first-cousin resemblance to real [rish 
point. 

The Swiss pillow-shams looked hopeless, but after a lot more 
planning and pinning of patterns—well, you should have seen the 

juisite lingerie waist that was evolved! Nothing prettier could be 
nagined. 
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The two despised tidies made a striking yoke and cuff set, and gave 
a festive and modern air to an old foulard which needed only this 
touch to rejuvenate it. 


A ie AN thought all this quite enough for one nimble brain and ten 
busy fingers, but the crowning achievement came. from the old 
hand-woven linen sheet that had enveloped thisodd assortment. Katy 
Did fingered it thoughtfully and finally washed it and put it in the 
sun to bleach. It began to look hopeful and she found it to be the 
coarse linen of Great-grandmother’s day, and so large that with a 
slight struggle a coat and skirt were cut out. They were well stitched 
and pressed, and a stunning white linen suit was the result. The 
extra pennies helped out toward a hat and shoes. 

\nd no one looking at the radiant face under the nodding roses as 
Katy Did stepped into her hostess’s automobile could have dreamed 
that the spotless, tailored linen suit had been a hand-woven sheet 
fifty years since—nor that the hearts of the neighboring youths were 
to be melted by so judicious a combination of scrim curtains, Swiss 
pillow-shams and lace tidies! 

Sest of all, Jean says, this is an ‘‘ ower true tale.” 











with some narrow lace all around 
the whole cape. 

It is the daintiest, lightest 
little wrap, ideal for midsummer 
evenings when one needs just a 
suggestion of protection over the 
thin gown. And it cost only a 
dollar and a half. Doesn’t that 
make you want to have one? I 
know you can make it as pretty 
as mine if you try! 

The draped scarf illustrated 
is a very beautiful crépe de chine 
evening scarf of a Persian design. 
The background is of white—so 
Margaret describes it—while the 
pattern is a lovely shade of rose 
pink with a tiny bit of gold and 
green. As soon as IJ found it I 
bought two dozen skeins of filo 
embroidery silk the exact shade 
of the rose pink, and made the 
fringe, which is eight inches deep 
across each end. I then draped 
the scarf—on my figure—tack- 
ing it in places so as to hold it in 
position when removed. It is 
fastened in the back, a little to 
the left, witha buckle. A buckle 
also fastens one end of the scarf 
in front. 

This is a lovely way to give a 
new touch to a party dress, and 
the scarf could be made of some 
soft silk or chiffon, perhaps, at 
smaller expense. 

(This contribution bore Mar- 
garet’s full name, but lacked her 
complete address. I will be glad 
to hear from her, so that a remit- 
tance can be sent for the idea.) 





Hit cool-looking and pretty 

yoke of white drawn-work 
shown in the center is so inex- 
pensive that we might have them 
without number. A Pennsyl- 
vania girl made this one. It is 
made of India linon. It takes 
a piece of goods eighteen inches 
wide and twenty-four inches 
long; the collar is two inches high 
and twelve inches and a _ half 
long. There are pieces put on as 
shoulder-straps. It is worked 
almost solid, with only now and 








————— then asmall space of goods. The 
threads drawn are fourteen and 

sixteen from front to back, with 
a small space between. The first row is 
worked in double hemstitch, the second 
row ina star stitch, the third row in a 
double hemstitch, the fourth row in a 
double-cross hemstitch —and then repeated. 


| 


Does it make your eyes ache when you dry your hair in the sun? 
It did mine until I bought a ten-cent sun hat (the stiff kind), 
though you could use an old sailor and cut off the crown to within 
an inch of the brim. I bound the cut edges with cloth, and now, after 
washing my hair, I put on this crownless hat, draw my hair through 
the opening, spreading it over the brim. This protects my eyes from 
the glare and is comfort personified. Krom Iris. 


Rebecca used a piece of blue denim, about four inches longer and 
wider than her suitcase, for its inside cover. She hemmed it and 
sewed it to the lining of the case, about two inches from the lid. Now 
when she packs her things she draws this cover over them, tucks it in 
and puts on top her book, time-tables, purse, camera and anything 
else of that kind that she must get at quickly. 


What do you think of a canned-fruit shower for a bride? asks Anna. 
It’s just the nicest v ay to stock her pantry, and the good things will 


be so much appreciated, especially if she is a novice at preserving. 
Almost every one can spare a can or two of luscious fruit or a jar of 
delicious jelly, where one would hesitate at the expense of a piece of 


linen or other of the more elaborate shower-gifts. 


This is the month of summer bargains, and the other day while 
shopping I saw a table piled with stocks and fancy neckwear, all of 
them more or less faded from exposure in the shop windows, to be 
sold for five cents each. I looked them over carefully and selected six 
stocks made in different designs, of good materials, none of them out 
of style. I took them right to a good dyer and had them all dyed 
black (Iam in mourning). Sixty cents was charged for the lot. They 
came out looking lovely. With the addition of a couple of ends of 
ruching I had—for ninety cents—half a dozen new and pretty pieces 
of neckwear, any one of which would have cost fifty or seventy-five 
cents originally. From ELLA. 


Helen has another idea for belts. She always makes one of the 
same material as the waist, has it laundered at the same time and 
pinned to the band after ironing. Se 

Have you ever tried to make a new-style girdle out of a child’s 
large, soft silk tie? Helen says it can be done to advantage. 

And now, farewell. We are out of space, but not out of ideas, for 
I’ve lots more coming! Sincerely always, DOLLY. 
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By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 









gy" RENTED a deserted cabin in 
2S the mountains, twenty-five miles 


8 


from everywhere. We were told 
by the previous occupants that 
Kj every other week a huckster would 
s ale pass our way to the lake village 
Siete ss five miles beyond, but his foods 
were inferior and exceedingly expensive. He 
would probably carry butter, eggs, chickens and a 
few wilted vegetables. The deliveries from the 
nearest railroad station were quite expensive and 
uncertain, so we thought it wise to make our bills- 
of-fare for the entire time and carry our supplies 
with usin the conveyance that took us to the cabin. 
As the roads were rough and exceedingly steep it 
was necessary to carry materials without extra 
cases and as few canned goods as possible. 
The cabin was but four log walls and a roof, four bunks at one side, 
a rough table and six chip stools; no stove nor fireplace. We were 
four women and two men. The men carried with them two tents, one 
for their own sleeping-room, the other to serve as a bathroom. We 
carried six canvas wash-basins and four canvas water-buckets, half a 
dozen aluminum cups, two small alcohol stoves, costing one dollar 
each. Every one carried his or her own plate, cup and saucer, knife, 
fork and spoons. In Our cold-storage box we had a nest of aluminum 
utensils: an eight-quart kettle, a coffee-pot, a two-quart kettle, two 
sautéing pans with folding handles, half a dozen aluminum plates for 
serving and four two-quart pudding pans. The kitchen outfit had, 
besides this, an ordinary twenty-five-cent sieve, two paddles, a butcher 
knife, a French knife and sardine scissors. 








Our Cold-Storaze House for Keeping Supplies 


ATERING very naturally fell to my lot and proved to be an easy 
task. To the town-dweller it sounds impossible to provide for a 
family of six for six weeks without a cooking stove or ice, and this in 
midsummer. But, though we had to change entirely our manner of 
living, it was not, after all, a hard or impossible task. 

About four blocks away there was a running stream which had its 
source from a spring half a mile up the mountain. In this stream we 
made our cold-storage house. 

Before leaving home we purchased an ordinary tin box, had a tin- 
smith cut holes, each four inches by four, in the ends near the bottom 
and cover them with ordinary fine galvanized net, soldering them 
securely. At opposite corners he made holes through which we ran a 
small chain a yard and a half long, with good-sized staples at the ends. 
On the inside he soldered a couple of thin cleats upon which to place a 
perforated tin shelf. The box was placed on a smooth bed in the 
stream, so that the water passed through from end to end. The chain 
was fastened firmly in the ground with heavy sticks, to prevent the 
small animals from tipping the box over or carrying it away. The 
upper shelf held our nut mixture and butter, which we kept in pounds, 
wrapped carefully in waxed paper. In the lower portion we kept the 
fish when we had it. Once a week we walked to the lake for fishing, 
and usually had sufficient catch for three meals. 

To do without bread for six weeks is difficult, especially where 
people are accustomed to it; but pilot bread, Swedish bread, the 
ordinary hard water crackers, with one or two boxes of wafers, dinner 
rolls and tinned brown bread, answered very nicely. We used the 
wafers and dinner rolls first, as they become moist if kept too long; 
but the pilot bread, the hard water crackers, the Swedish bread and 
the brown bread kept in good condition during the entire six weeks. 


What We Took With Us for Six Weeks 


T WOULD have been easy if we could have taken all canned goods, 

but cans are heavy for such long, hard hauling, and then, too, many 
of us preferred the dried foods. So, in selecting the materials we had 
to look first to the weight, second to the various likes and dislikes, 
then as to what would serve best without much cooking, and, finally, 
to the cost. © 

Our supplies consisted of: 


SLES Wes 


cal § 


Ten pounds of bacon 

One gallon olive oil 

Ten pounds dried beans 

Half a dozen small cans tomato 
conserve 

Half a dozen boxes gelatine 

Three pounds dried beets 

Two pounds pea meal 

Four sapsago cheeses 

One Edam cheese in foil 

Two dozen packages assorted 
cooked breakfast foods 

Four dozen tins Boston brown 
bread 

Four tins dinner rolls 

Three pounds dried okra 

Five pounds dates 

Three pounds figs 

Five pounds pifons 

One jar tamarinds 

One dozen farina 

Three pints lemon syrup 

Six pounds coffee 

Ten pounds sugar 

Ten pounds rice 

Sack of salt 

Twenty-four cans tomatoes 

Twelve pounds butter 


A “ Bakin2-Hole ” 


HE load sounds heavy 


One can almond paste 
One-quarter pound pepper 
One bottle kitchen bouquet 
Ten pounds dried beef 

Ten pounds boneless codfish 
One gallon denatured alcohol 
Five pounds bean meal 
Twenty pounds milk powder 
Two pounds lentil meal 

Five pounds ordinary bread flour 
One package cornstarch 

Six pounds dried corn 

Five pounds raisins 

Five pounds dried peaches 
Twenty pounds prunes 

Five pounds pecan meats 
Two pounds almonds 

One pound conserved ginger 
Three cans protos 

Half a pound tea 

One pound chocolate 

Three pounds sweet chocolate 
One quart vinegar 

Half dozen quarts grape juice 
Five pounds egg powder 

Six cans string beans 

Six cans carrots 

Ten pounds spaghetti 


for Our Fireless Cooker 


, but it is necessary to have either fruit or 


green vegetables at least once a day, and though prunes and raisins 
answer the purpose, one grows tired of the same foods day after day 


even with a mountain appetite. 


The tomatoes, as well as the con- 











serve, did excellent service. We used the conserve mostly for spa- 
ghetti and baked beans, and in purées. The solid portions of the 
canned tomatoes were served cold with French dressing as salad. 
The thinner parts were solidified with gelatine for salads or used for 
soups and sauces. The dates, figs and part of the raisins were washed, 
chopped or ground before leaving home and carried in muslin bags 
lined with waxed paper. The nuts were cleaned, ground and carried 
the same. We also carried with us five pounds of home-made deviled 
beef, packed in two bags the size of small salt-bags. After these 
bags were filled and tied they were plunged into a strong brine, 
slightly dried and dusted with salt, then well dried and wrapped in 


waxed paper. This mixture was sliced for our 
luncheon sandwiches and used up the first two 
weeks. I dared not risk it longer. 

The former occupants had cleared off a space 
for a campfire. By the side we made a “ baking 
ath hole,’ sufficiently large to take our eight-quart 
we kettle. With the aid of a few hot stones we con- 
verted this into a fireless cooker. Such articles 
as beans, which require hours for perfect cooking, 
7; were put into this hole over night; the next morning 
they were redressed with tomatoes, put back into 
the hole, which had been again heated, and left to 
cook while we were on our daily tramp. 


t The menus were simply a rearrangement of the 
ec =. same materials, as we had no way of getting fresh 
ame a foods. The only variation in breakfasts was a 


change of cereals. Soaked prunes, raisins or dried 
peaches, with milk, cereal and coffee, and either ship biscuit or Swedish 
bread, with now and then an omelet and bacon, formed our breakfasts 
during the entire time. Our luncheons were carried with us on our 
tramps, and consisted of chopped nut and fruit sandwiches on pilot 
biscuit, or at first deviled meat, brown bread or dinner biscuit, and 
either tamarind or lemonade, made by mixing a little of these 
materials with good, cool, spring water. 

Sometimes we found it impossible to climb and carry even this 
amount, then each put a quarter of a pound of sweet chocolate into 
a pocket and ate it slowly when hungry. This was quite enough 
to satisfy us without taxing our digestion. We dined early, almost 
as soon as we came in, about four o’clock, which gave time for rest 
and digestion before our sunset walk. You cannot keep well if 
you eat and then work immediately. Rest your external body, for 
your internal workshop never stops; even while you sleep it is in con- 
stant operation, storing energy for your next day’s necessities. One 
should always rest after the heavy or main meal of the day. To eat 
heartily and work at once is to try the dangerous experiment of 
building a house over your head. 

Our bills-of-fare for dinner were changed to suit our fancy and needs. 
Our light soups were made over the alcohol stove, our meat-substitute 
dishes were always cooked in the fire-hole, all day or over night, and 
simply dressed at dinner hour. 


A Few of Our Dinners 


Tomato Soup 


Tomato Soup 
Baked Beans with Bacon Chipped Beef, Egg Sauce 


Brown Bread Rice 
Beet Salad Wafers String-Bean Salad 
Coltee Coftee 
Mock Clam Chowder Pilot Bread Omelet Mexicana grown Bread 


Vegetable Chili Con-carne Rice 
Spanish Salad 
Coffee 


Preserved Ginger and Stewed Raisins 
moulded in Farina 
Sauce Sabayon 
Crackers 

Peas Pudding, Cream Sauce 
Tomatoes, French Dressing 

Dinner Rolls | 

Tamarind Jelly 


Okra Soup 
Cannelon of Lentils, Cream Sauce 
Rice 
Tomato Jelly, French Dressing 
Corn Soup Stewed Dried Peaches 
Bacon and Mock Eggs 
Brown Bread 
Tomato Salad 
Boiled Rice and Raisins 


Purée of Lentils 
Chipped Dried Beet, Milk Sauce 


Boiled Hominy Beets 
Dinner Rolls French Custard 
Coffee 
Cream of Corn Soup 
Spaghetti, [talian Fashion Cheese Soup Pilot Bread 


String- Bean Salad Dinner Rolls 
Lemon Jelly, Custard Sauce 
Wafers 


Hominy, Tomato Sauce 
Fruit Sandwiches 
Coftee 


And so I might go on changing our limited supplies into many 
attractive meals. I carried with me two quarts of onions and two 
heads of garlic, because I do not know how to cook without them: 
seasoning everything with salt and pepper is to me bad cooking, for 
the food soon grows monotonous. Eating surely would be a tiresome 
business if it were not for the taste of our food. The better the food 
tastes the more thoroughly masticated it is and the more easily 
digested. It is the thought and the relish of foods that induce the 
flow of saliva. Can you imagine chewing and chewing on a bit of 
tasteless material without a thought of compensation? Even gum- 
chewing people are persuaded to chew by the highly-seasoned mate- 
rial, and those kinds which hold their flavor longest sell best. Badly- 
seasoned foods lead to indigestion, because they induce us to cover our 
food with salt and pepper or mustard or some highly-seasoned and 
irritating sauce. 


Our Cooking was Easily Done 


UR brown bread was canned—that is, it was sealed in the cans in 
which it was boiled. The canned goods—in fact, everything but 
the butter and chopped nuts, which were kept in the cold-storage plant, 
and the dry groceries—were kept in a box on the ground in a shady 
place. We used the gelatine with eggs and milk for desserts, with the 
lemon juice and water for lemon jelly and with the thin portion of the 
canned tomatoes for tomato jelly. The milk was always the dried 
milk powder, and the eggs were dried eggs; the tapioca and farina were 
used with the dried fruits for home luncheons and dinner desserts. 
The chocolate with crackers gave us a comfortable evening meal; it 
was necessary to take some light food before retiring, as our dinner was 
never served later than four o’clock. Sometimes in place of chocolate 
we had fruit sandwiches and lemonade, or a bow] of left-over soup. 

Our cooking was easily done. The rice was cooked for ten minutes 
over the alcohol stove; beans, hominy, spaghetti, oatmeal and purées 
were cooked all day or over night in the “hole”; custards, omelets, 
chipped beef and rarebits were cooked at the table; tea and coffee 
were made at the table. 

The dishwashing was very simple. All foods were served from 
their cooking vessels and each person washed his or her own dishes 
at the stream. 

It was a most delightful and restful summer—good water, pure air 
and wholesome, simple foods, and, best of all, we were free from the 
conventionalities of the usual summer resorts. 


zn NOTE—In the next issue of The Journal (for September) Mrs. Rorer will explain 

Why We Should Not Drink With Meals,”? making very clear the harmfulness of 
mixing coffee, milk and water with our food, the necessity for thorough chewing and 
slow eating, and the dietetic advantages of drinking between meals. 
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- Completing 


the 
Country Home 


One of the charms of country life 
is making the place more attractive, 
more convenient and more complete. 

There is no material which offers 
this pleasure in its highest form like 
concrete, from which you can make 
pools, fountains, watering troughs, 
pergolas, garden seats, as well as the 
more practical accessories of poultry 
house, steps, fences, hitching posts 
and the like. 

Concrete is a plastic material, 
taking any shape desired, and giv- 
ing to your place just that right 
atmosphere to harmonize with its 
setting and surrounding. 

Only one precaution is needed, 
and that is to get the right con- 
crete; in other words, the right 
cement. All concrete is made from 
cement, but only that made from 


LA 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


yields the greatest satisfaction. 

Atlas is best because of its purity 
and its uniform quality. There 
is but one grade—the same for 
everybody. Atlas is the brand the 
Government has bought for the 
Panama Canal. 
than other brands. 

We have a book which is a mine 
of information on this subject. It 
shows practical and economical ways 
of beautifying a home or farm and 
adding to its usefulness, without 
skilled labor. This book is called 
*‘Concrete Construction about the 
Home and on the Farm,” and is 
mailed free. 





It costs no more 


Other books: 
‘Concrete Country Residences”’ 
(delivery charges 25 cents) 
‘*Concrete Cottages”’ (sent free) 


‘Reinforced Concrete in Factory Constructior 
(delivery charges 10 cents) 





NONE JUSTASGOOD 
If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write ‘0 
tHe AT LAS poxuco CEMENT co 


Dept. 66 30 Broad Street, New Yor 


Largest Output of any Cement Company 
in the world — over 40,000 barrels per day. 
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WHAT EVERY 
BABY NE “DS 




















This Crib, Chair and 
Walker,all combined in 
one light, sanitary de- 
vice, is the greatest com- 
fort for Baby, and the 
greatest relief for over- 
worked mothers ever 
invented. 

The FAIRY CRIBcan 
he instantly changed 
into a Chair or Walker. 
It rolls easily to parlor, 
porch or kitchen, and 
can be folded flat when 
not in use and easily 
carried. (Weight8 lbs.) 

The frame is white 
enameled, with nickel 
trimming. The white 
duck body, which vields 
to Baby's every motion 
and position, is easily re- 
moved and washed, 

The FAIRY CRIBean- 
not tip and Baby can’t 
crawl out or fall out. /¢ 
is absolutely safe, and 
large enough for Baby 
until it needs a bed. 

A separate attachable 
frame provides a per- 
fect rubber Bath-Tub. 

FAIRY CRIB, com- 
plete, $4.50. With Bath attachment, $7. Bath- 
Tub. separate and complete, $5. 

Any dealer can get the FAIRY CRIB for you. If not, 
send your order to us. If not Satisfactory, return at our 
expense and we will refund your money. 

Send for beautifully illustrated booklet, mailed free. 


FAIRY SANITARY CRIB CO. 
10 Wooster Street New York City 


CHAIR 
Baby comfortable and 
contented 


Beem 





WALKER 
Prevents Bow Legs 
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Rihber Bath- 
Tub Attachment 














Was Baby Born 


Between 
Mar. 1908, and Mar. 1909? 


We want every baby 
to know the joy, and 
every mother to appre- 
ciate the benefits of the 
Baby Educator. 

The Baby Educator isa 
food ring for teething in- 
fants, made from pulver- 
ized cereals and baked hard, so that only 
a little can be 
taken at a time 
as it becomes 
moistened by 
the child’s sa- 
liva. It is nour- 
ishing and pac- 
ifying, and it 
makes teeth 
cutting easy. 








Send us your baby’s full name, date of birth, 
and the name of your dealer, and we will senda 


BABY EDUCATOR 
Absolutely Free 


with our compliments. If baby likes them, you can 
buy a box at your dealers. If your dealer won't sup 
ply, we will send by mail for 25c., postage paid. 


Johnson Educator Food Co., 206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


















Baby 
Loves 


His 


Hygeia 
Bottle 





BEC 2AUSE the nipple is designedand shaped 

so much like mother’s breast that he will go 

from one to the other without noticing the dif- 

erence /eaning is a simp'e process with the . 

Hyge “la : Nursing Bottle. The only nursing bottle Preast for 

without a neck or angle ; needs no funnel to fill oy 

or brush to clean the interior, which is wiped 

out like a tumbler. The rubber breast i is yielding, 

yet not collapsible; made in one solid piece with- 

out cracks or seams, can turned inside out to 

clean thoroughly. The I dygeia Nursing Bottle is 

used and endorsed by every children’s hospital in 

thecountry. Your doctor will tell you the Hygeia 

is the perfect, ideal, sanitary nursing bottle. 

Most druggists sell the Hygeia Bottle. If yours “Sail 
joesn t, send us his name and 38c. in stamps Cell forFood 

and we will send you the bottle by mail postpaid. Address, 
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HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO., Dept. 2, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Meet Me Face to Face,— 
cy Until I get a package of 


’ TAIRMENDA 


Saves Stitches for Mother 
Menc ds under the torn place, like Sticking Plas- 
ter, but sticks tighter and cannot soak off. 
Paamaaee 5c.and 10c. At all stores. 
‘gents wanted: Samples Free: write now or you 
ed may forget. Manufactured by 


Peters Manufacturing Co., Boston 





The Young Mothers’ Guide 
In Summer 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children, 
en an answer is desired by mail a stamped, addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


The Sick Child 
Typhoid Fever 
‘Trot con FEVER is 


not common among 

young children, but as 
they grow older cases are 
often seen. The disease is 
caused by a special bacillus 
which may be seen under 
the microscope. It is most 
often contracted by means 
of drinking impure water or 
(ess frequently) milk. 
Some foods have also been 
known to harbor the 


t : SH Be a 
typhoid bacillus—oysters, ASAE ES 


cheese and butter. 

The typhoid-fever bacillus may be in the sys- 
tem several weeks before the symptoms begin to 
show themselves. Even then it is often very 
difficult to tell surely whether the child is suffer- 
ing with typhoid fever It may begin with a 
general lassitude, headache and a gradual rise in 
the temperature, as in the case of adults, or the 
onset may be quite sudden, with vomiting, fever 
and prostration. In many cases it is mistaken 
for an acute attack of indigestion. Diarrhcea is 
present in about half the number of cases, while 
in other cases there is constipation. The abdo- 
men is often distended and somewhat tender, 
the spleen is enlarged and there is considerable 
prostration, the child growing weaker as the 
fever grows high; and the loss of flesh is quite 
steady and marked. 


YPHOID FEVER hasan eruption peculiar to 

itself, which may ke found in a little more than 
half of the cases. This eruption is most often 
present at the beginning of the second week of 
the disease and should be looked for especially 
on the abdomen. It consists of small, rose- 
colored spots and they come in crops which last 
about three days—then they fade, and another 
crop appears; this may keep up for a week. If 
there is a relapse of the fever, then there is a 
return of the spots also. 

In cases resembling the adult type of typhoid 
fever the temperature runs a typical course. It 
generally grows higher every day for a week, 
fluctuates from one to three degrees the second 
week, and then gradually grows lower the third 
week, often reaching normal at the end of this 
time. In other cases among young children the 
temperature does not run the typical course but 
jumps at once to quite a height. In mild cases 
we may expect the temperature to be 103 or 104 
degrees when at its highest point, and in severe 
cases to be 105 or even 106 degrees. Relapses 
not infrequently occur. 

The nervous symptoms in children may be 
quite marked; there is often delirium, headache 
or stupor. Hemorrhages from the bowels and 
perforations of the intestines are quite rare in 
children. 

There is a certain test of the blood in typhoid 
fever that is often of great value in deciding 
surely what the disease is. This is called the 
“*Widal serum test” and must be made by an 
expert doctor. It is not always found, even in 
true cases, but when it is found there can be no 
further doubt of the nature of the disease. 
Sometimes it is necessary to make this blood test 
many times before it can be found positively, 
and a mother should always be willing to have 
the doctor take a specimen of the blood of the 
child as often as he deems necessary. 


THE treatment of typhoid fever absolute 
att and rest in bed are essential. No matter 
how mild the attack may be, the child must be 
put to bed at once and kept there while there is 
the least fever and for several days after this 
period is over. Keep every one out of the sick- 
room except the one needed to nurse the child. 

The diet must be fluid for three or four weeks 
Milk in some form is usually ee n every three 
hours. For young children this should be 
diluted, or koumyss or matzoon ne Le used as 
a ( hange. It is often advisable to peptonize the 
milk p artly, or to add Vichy to it if the stomach 
is at all irritable. Pure water should be given 
between meals. A number of doctors within the 
last few years have given their patients gruels 
made from rice, wheat or barley, flavoring these 
witha little mutton or chicken broth, and cutting 
off all milk while the fever lasts. The gruels 
may be dextrinized if they seem to cause any 
extra gas or distention of the abdomen. 

The fever should be controlled by cool sponge 
baths; an ice-cap, or, if it is very high, a cold 
pack may ve given. Whenever the temperature 
reaches 103 degrees it is usually well to employ 
one of these methods to reduce it. They are les 
exciting and exhausting to the little patient 
than a full tub-bath. Medicines are sometime 
needed for the bowels or other symptoms, but 


they must, of course, be given strictly ace ording 
to the doctor’s orders. 

All movements from the bowels and also the 
urine must be carefully disinfected in a solution 
of bichloride of mercury, 1-1,000, before they 
are thrown down the closet. sed-linen, night 
dresses, etc., should also be disinfected and 
then boiled for two hours separately from the 
clothing of the rest of the family. The nurse 
must be careful to wash her hands thoroughly 
in soap and water after handling the patient, 
and disinfect them frequently. 





What Mothers 
Ask Me 


Letting a Child Go Barefoot 


Mybabyof fifteen months 
has never worn anything on 
his feet. Some of my friends 
are shocked when they sce 
him walking down the street 
barefooted, yet he is ,per- 
fectly healthy—has never 
had a cold. Please give 
me your advice on the sub- 
ject. YOUNG MOTHER. 

It seems to me you are 
doing very wrong in expos- 
ing your boy to unnecessary 
risk. Taking cold is not the only danger in 
allowing a child to go barefoot. The arch of 
the foot may break down so that when he has 
to wear shoes he will be in great pain; cuts and 
bruises may occur at any time and prove very 
serious. 


Number of Teeth for a Baby One Year Old 


IIlow many teeth should a baby one year old 
have? My little girl has only two, and she 
will soon be twelve months old. 1 


A baby a year old is supposed to have six 
teeth—four upper central incisors and two lower 
ones. Your baby is a little backward in this 
respect and perhaps needs a more varied diet. 


The Baby With ‘* Summer Complaint ” 


My baby has just had a bad attack of summer 
complaint and is still taking barley-water and 
rice-water in place of her usual diet of modified 
milk. She has had nothing but these gruels now 
for more than a week and is very hungry and 
getting thin. Her passages contain only a little 
mucus, and she has only three or four in the 
whole twenty-four hours, but they do not look 
natural yet. When do you think I may give her 
milkagain? Sheissohungry. Mrs. H.G.L. 

The movements will not look ‘‘ natural” until 
the baby begins to take milk. I think you may 
safely begin to add a little to the gruels now. 
Commence by adding an ounce of certified milk 
to one pint of the gruel, stir the milk into the 
grucl just before you take the latter from the 
stove and just bring it tothe boiling point; then 
quickly remove and cool as soon as possible. 
If the milk causes no fever or increase in the 
number of movements then add another ounce 
svery day until you reach the regular formula, 
Do not use cream or top milk, however, but 
whole, mixed milk. 

To Prevent Adenoid Growths 

Please tell me how to prevent the growth of 
adenoids in children. Is there any precaution I 
might take now besides having my young baby 
sleep with her mouth closed ? M. L.W. 

There is one precaution to take, and that is to 
keep the baby from forming the sucking habit. 
Do not allow her to suck her fingers ora pacifier; 
this habit often promotes the growth of adenoids. 
Clean the nose out well every day and do not 
allow any secretions to remain in it. Keep the 
child in cool, well-ventilated rooms when in the 
house and Ict her be outdoors all you possibly 
can, 


For Severe Mosquito Bites 
J 


Mosquitoes scem to poison my little girl more 
than they do most children. A large red lump 
will soon appear after a bite. What should I do 
as soon as the child is bitten ? 

A COUNTRY MOTHER. 

Put a drop of ammonia or camphor water on 
the bite as soon as you sce it. If this does not 
take down the swelling then bind on a cloth wet 
in bicarbonate of soda water—one teaspoonful 
of the soda to a cupful of water, 


To Keep the Baby From Chafing 


My four-months-old baby is very fat and 
chafes very easily in this warm weather. What 
would you advise to prevent this? Mrs. kK. 

Be very careful to dry thoroughly all the 
creases between the folds of flesh after the baby’s 
bath; then dust a powder containing a little 
stearate of zinc in between the creases so that 
two surfaces of the skindo not rub together. 
Do not allow the child to lie for even a moment 
in wet or soiled napkins. 

When the Neck Glands are Enlarged 

My fifteen-months-old baby had a heavy cold 
in her chest The doctor prescribed and she got 
better, but a couple of hard ape appeared on 
her neck just below the ear on both sides. The 
doctor said he did not like that and closely ques- 
tioned us about tuberculosis in the family. 

and late r 


he discovered that the child’s tonsils are much 
enlarged. He then said that the lumps in her 
neck were caused by the enlarged tonsils. I 
have worried about her ever since and would like 
your opinion. Also what age is best to have the 
tonsils removed ? Mrs. G. L. D. 


There has never been any, howe wer. 


Without seeing the baby I cannot tell surely 
the cause of the enlarged glands in the neck, but 
from what you write I should judge they were 
caused by the enlarged tonsils. The baby is old 
enough now to have them clipped, and I advise 
you to have this done before another winter. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospita 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
the magazine. 


themselves, but not about children. All such le 


Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in piving any 


New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 


* Hospital of That Cit 
No questions of this character are answered in 
e Ladies’ Home Journal, 


advice or answering any questions about the mothers 
tters must be accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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BEST FOR BABIES 


Practically the only infants’ 
food used in the hot coun- 
tries—India, Australia, South 
and Central America, the 
African Colonies. 

Its use there gives immunity 
from diarrhea and cholera 
infantum. 


That’s why you should 
use NESTLE’S FOOD 


during warm weather. 
We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene which we will ,% 
send with free trial /“«. 
package(enough for P 4s 
12 feedings) free ,7 


on request. Pe Oa 


MAIL THIS = 7.85" 
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YOUR BABY 
Must be Kept Warm with Soft 
“NON-NETTLE” : 


WHITE FLANNELS 


Ordinary Flannels frequently cause eunerne® that baffles 


both mother and doctor. It is the — m 





les 





bs that cause the t ible. Our method k t 

there are No Nettles in Non- Nettle White pinehaey 

q Vhey are the softest, Smmoothest, finest and best llannels 
in the world, We sell direct to mothers Ihe ire ot 
imitation Non- Nettle’’ stam pec d every half yard 
on selv ve and we do not sell to dealers 





SEND FOR FREE NON- 
NETTLE SAMPLE CASE 


= 





ontaining sample books of Flannels, Antiseptic Dia- 
per, and Kubber Sheeting, complete line of Baby 
White Goods, Special Dimity and Tong Cloth bar 
gains, ete., et Also large illustrated 
showing styles of Embroidered White 
a Infants’ Complete Outfits, separate garments, Rul 
ra 





> of special articles for expect 


tha ot Ca ie, ieee 
















7 mother I free. Vor 
¥ will odern Paper I % 
7 for | y er wanted j 
& for piai ! 
new skir f 
art oO it ompre 
illustrated i ictic y quantity of mater 
if needed for each garment 


If you care hy your baby’s health and com- 
fort write us today. 


The Lamson Brothers Co., 


7 Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio 


Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and Patterns 
My New outfit contains nd ver ge nddirections 

for long, or 10 for short clothes, showing neces- 
sary materials, et r yot Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby Record 
and My 68-Page Catalogue 














ticles and clothing from Birt 
prices and full descriptions. Mailed in » plain 
envelope. 2Sc. posts aid Money refit 


without question if you are not satisfied Cou- 
pon valued at 25c. in goods free to all who 


Pid reply. My22-piece Infants’Qut 
_ necessities $5.25. Mrs.C.E. p Poem Souent, N. x. 
INVITATIONS 
100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc. engraved ar 
atest styles, best quality, sent prepa ia 
Visiting Cards 100 SOc; with case Write forsamples 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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By Hamilte 


ee SORGE MEREDITH, who died 
‘7 last May, one of the most brilliant 
and acute of English novelists, 
although not widely read, says 
ie concerning the reading of fiction 
~ ee in one of his novels: ‘‘ Light litera- 
& Tew, ture is the garden and the orchard, 
the fountain, the rainbow, the far view: the view 
within us as well as without. Our blood runs 
through it, our history is in the quick. Poet, 
novelist, dramatist shall be ranked honorably in 
my republic. Shun those who cry out against 
fiction and have no taste for elegant writing.” 
And the substance of knowledge of life and aL... 
character in Mr. Meredith’s stories is so great XE 
that he makes good his claims for the serious 
consideration of fiction. He was not a great 
novelist because the world in which his characters live was not a real 
world; it was an imaginary world of extraordinary interest, peopled 
by men and women of brilliant parts; the world of a man who united 
with the most penetrating intellect the feeling of a poet. His most 
easily-read story is ‘Diana of the Crossways”; his most beautiful 
and, to many readers, his noblest novel is ““The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’’ with its captivating account of the meeting of Richard 
and Lucy, a prose idyl of exquisite delicacy and beauty; the novel 
which many of his devoted admirers regard as the greatest of his works 
is “The Egoist.””, Those who read novels only to be amused or to 
“pass away the time” will find the stories of this brilliant writer 
too great a tax on thought and attention, and it is quite true that 
they are too complex and often obscure in style and that they lack 
reality and simplicity; but the three stories mentioned are part of the 
education of every student of English fiction. 
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New Novels by Well-Known Writers 


R. KIPLING’S genius for dealing with mechanism through his 

imagination has never been more strikingly shown than in his 
story ‘With the Night Mail,’”’ the description of the passage of an 
aérial mail airship from England to Quebec in less than twelve hours. 
The story is written with such an easy handling of the details of 
machinery, such graphic descriptions of aérial storms, such easy, 
touch-and-go notes of the technical difficulties and experiences of 
aérial navigation, that the reader is tempted to believe that it is all 
true. There are some striking poetic passages in it—those bits of 
description in which Mr. Kipling combines in a rare degree definition 
of detail with imaginative suggestion. A feature of the story is the 
inclusion in the same volume of notes and letters and advertisements 
from a magazine published in 2000. 

Mr. Crawford’s story, ‘’The White Sister,’’ is to be followed by 
another novel from his hand in the autumn, and the two books will 
close the long series of stories with which this admirable narrator has 
entertained almost a generation. ‘‘ The White Sister” deals with the 
romance of a woman who becomes a nun. It isa very difficult subject, 
and no one not a Roman Catholic would have ventured to touch so 
delicate a theme. It is quite certain that Mr. Crawford would not 
have done so if his plot had not had good authority in precedent. 
His treatment of the theme is admirably delicate and reverential, 
but thoroughly human; and the story must be counted one of the 
best that has come from his hand for a long time past. 

Joel Chandler Harris was removed as far as possible from the ways 
and manners of the professional literary man. ‘That was one of his 
great charms. He was an old-fashioned, homely, humorous, friendly 
person who happened to write, but who never took a professional 
attitude toward his work. ‘The Bishop and the Boogerman” is the 
alluring title of a very alluring story of a little girl who grows up ina 
Southern home in contact with three or four extremely well-drawn 
characters of old Southern village folk. A wholesomer or more genuine 
bit of writing has not come from the press for a long time. 

Miss Ellen Glasgow’s “Romance of a Plain Man” might be 
described as a study of the new commercial South against the old 
social background. It is natural that Southern novelists should 
linger over the leisure and charm of the old plantation life, and that 
they should idealize it. Miss Glasgow knows her Old South; but she 
has a warm, human sympathy with the New South, and the spirit of 
this novel is thoroughly democratic. It does not spare the self-made 
man; nor, on the other hand, does it fail to point out the limitations 
of the men and women of the old order. It is, indeed, a capital piece 
of what might be called comparative study of two orders of society. 
It is the story of a spirited, high-bred Southern girl who deeply loves, 
and is deeply loved by a self-made Southern man whose ideal 
expression of affection is to pour money on his wife, while she is 
indifferent to money and longs with growing intensity for other and 
subtler forms of expression. The story approaches the limit of 
tragedy, and is arrested at the very last moment by the opening 
of the eyes of the husband. This is a capital story for American men 
to read. 

What Mr. Owen Wister did for Charleston in “Lady Baltimore” 
Judge Grant has done for Boston in ‘‘The Chippendales’: he has 
made a thorough, sympathetic and penetrating study of the ideals, 
traditions, point of view and habits of life of what may be called a 
highly-specialized local society. There is no more careful analytical 
student of certain social types in this country than Judge Grant. 
His ‘“‘Unleavened Bread” was quite masterly in its analysis of the 
half-educated woman with a thin, ambitious and somewhat vulgar 
nature, who comes to the front in America in these days. ‘The 
Chippendales,” against a background of thoroughbred, old-fashioned, 
Bostonian society, introduces a young man who represents the 
modern, pushing, semi-scrupulous business methods; full of stir and 
change, not without excellent qualities, not entirely unfruitful in 
good works, but lacking sensitiveness of conscience and delicacy of 
taste. These, on the other hand, are the special qualities of the 
Chippendales. The story is somewhat overloaded with observa- 
tion, but it is extremely able as a social study. It is also decidedly 
interesting and does not lack dramatic incident. . 


Stories of Humor and Pathos 


RS. ALICE HEGAN RICE’S 


“Mr. Opp” is a good story with a 
healthy moral tone 


It recites the ambitions, defeats and adven- 
tures of a visionary, incapable man, judged by material standards, 
but who is ready to sacritice his own life for another. As a neighbor 
says of him, “I never see anybody in the world that stood as good a 
show of gettin’ the fool-prize as that there D. Opp.” Yet through his 
cheery courage that will not recognize defeat Mr. Opp not only wins 
victory for himself out of a life of k but also inspires a young 
writer, rapidly becoming totally blind, wi has drifted to the village 
to recover his health, to turn defeat into victory. ‘A decent sort of a 
individual, or rather soldier,’’ says Mr. Opp to the young man, 
“carries his orders around with him, and the principal thing he’s got 
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to do is to follow them. What the fight is con- 
cerning, or in what manner the General is a-aiming 
to bring it all correct in the end, ain’t, according to 
my conclusion, a part of our business.” The 
book is worth reading. 

There are many people in this hard-working 
and busy age whose thoughts turn toward Arden 
and there are many people who, it may be suspected, 
by one road or another, find their way to that 
restful place. Miss Margaret Morse is one of 
these people; and her story, “On the Road to 
Arden,” has the double advantage of reading like a 
record of actual happenings and also like a 
chapter out of a very pleasant romance in a very 
we pleasant world. It is the tale of two attractive 
aa girls and two pleasant young men who become 

excellent comrades, and finally in earnest take the 
parts of Orlando and Rosalind, and of Celia and Oliver. The love- 
making is of the right kind and is relieved by plentiful humor, and 
there is some good character-sketching of country people. 

Among the recent Lincoln stories Mr. Homer Greene’s “A Lincoln 
Conscript”’ has considerable interest. The scene is laid in Pennsyl- 
vania at the time of the Battle of Gettysburg. The father of the 
boy, who is a South Carolinian, sympathizes with the South and is 
denounced as a ‘‘Copperhead.”’ The boy is intensely patriotic and 
wishes to enlist, but is not allowed to join the military company of the 
neighborhood. A dramatic meeting with Lincoln brings the father 
over to the National cause, and he and his son serve together during 
the War. 

During the last two years American readers have had the oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance in English of a French novelist of 
rare distinction of spirit and good literary quality. M. René Bazin 
looks at life from the standpoint of a liberal Catholic. He illustrates 
the delicacy and refinement of the French spirit at its best. His little 
story, “‘The Nun,” was a heartbreaking record of the hardships of 
some of the Sisters cast upon the world by the closing of the religious 
houses and schools. His latest story, “This, My Son,” takes a 
broader scope and is a careful study of the collision between the old 
generation of peasant farmers, with their passionate attachment to 
the soil and their intense conservatism, and the new generation 
represented by their children, who are breathing the modern air and 
who have been brought more or less in contact with the modern spirit. 
This collision, which occurs in every generation, is more dramatically 
staged in France at present than almost anywhere else in the world; 
and the little drama which M. Bazin tells in this novel is full of 
moving interest. 


Some Tales of Action and Incident 


MONG recent tales of adventure “‘ The Dragon’s Blood” is entitled 
to a first place. It is the story of a young Englishman and a 
young German, commercial agents in a remote Chinese seaport 
where there are very few foreigners and a large native population. 
The excellence of the book lies not only in its movement, which is 
rapid and crowded with incident, but also in its vivid picture of a 
Chinese community. One can almost see the town; one can almost 
get the pungent smell of the streets. It is an exciting tale and a very 
well-written one. 

A clever story comes from the hand of Mr. Arthur Train, whose 
experience in the District Attorney’s office in New York has made him 
acquainted with many aspects of criminal life. ‘The Butler’s Story” 
is by no means wholly a story of crime. It is an entertaining, intimate 
study of the family life of some newly-rich Americans in New York. 
The butler, who comes from England and has had first-class training 
as a servant, makes very keen comments on the various members of 
the family upon whom he waits, and indicates the ways in which they 
differ from the thoroughbreds among whom he was trained. He 
makes a trenchant criticism of the snobbishness and vulgarity of a 
good many of the newly-rich people in America. The story is not 
lacking in humor; nor, for that matter, is it devoid of kindliness. 
There are good and refined people even among those who have made 
their fortunes faster than they have acquired their education. 

Any story from the hand of Mr. James Lane Allen is certain to pos- 
sess both intellectual and literary quality of a very high order, and his 
new story, ‘‘ The Bride of the Mistletoe,” will find a wide reading. It 
could have come from no other hand than his, for it has the largeness 
of thought and the beauty of style which are characteristic of every- 
thing he does. It is not, he tells us frankly in his preface, a story; 
it is rather a chapter from the inner history of a man and woman. 
The scene is laid in Kentucky, which Mr. Allen knows so well and 
which he has described with such inimitable charm. The. story is 
symbolic in the sense that the Christmas tree furnishes its background, 
and that the whole experience of the man and the woman revolve 


around the Christmas tree, which is interpreted in every part, fully. 


and with singular beauty. The story is one of intense inner experi- 
ence. It is not likely to make so many friends as did ‘‘The Choir 
Invisible,”’ but it is altogether an unusual piece of writing. 


Two New Pieces of Work From Women Authors 


RS. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT hasa very fresh and invigor- 
ating way of defining the old standards of life so as to make the 
departure from them seem real and calamitous. In her latest novel, 
‘*Poppea at the Post-office,”’ she gives the history of a waif who falls 
into the keeping of a veteran of the Civil War, the postmaster of the 
little town, and a man of exceptionally fine character, very strongly 
portrayed. In his family she grows into young womanhood, and, inci- 
dentally, she has many experiences. She knows many people in the 
little town and she learns much about Nature. Mrs. Wright does not 
attempt to write dramatic stories, but her novels are wholesome and 
many of them have been very interesting. This particular story is 
notable for its capital character-drawing, its excellent local color and 
its fine reénforcement of the old ideals of personal and social life. 
International novels are often very unpleasant stories, and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s “ Marriage 4 la Mode” is no exception. The cen- 
tral figure is not an American. She is a woman of mixed blood who 
comes from South America, and is a willful, perverse, fascinating 
person with a great fortune. She marries a handsome young English- 
man whom she meets in Washington and of whom she tires within 
two or three years; and after various complications she secures a 
divorce in a Western State. Mrs. Ward has more than once intro- 
duced American characters and treated them with sympathetic com- 
prehension, and in this tale there are various Americans of the right 
sort; but her central theme in this story touches with a very sharp 
hand one of the most vicious things in American civilization: free and 
easy divorce, which she interprets as meaning the acceptance of 
marriage as a matter of contract and convenience, to be terminated 
when either party is tired of the other. The story is melodramatic in 
points, and is by no means so well done as some of its predecessors. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for August 1909 

















HE’S 
TASTING 


Season ham with salt and sugar 
and hickory smoke till its luscious 
ham aroma brings water to the 
mouth. 

Boil it as tender and juicy as 
filet of beef, with all the good ham 
taste left in. 

Grind it fine and mix it with a 
keen, piquant dressing of 42 spices. 

Can it, without adulteration or 
preservative, in a white, clean, 
sunlit New Soybean kitchen, where 
visitors are welcome. 

Can it by vacuum process so 
it will keep fresh and tasty for 
twenty years. 

This is how we make Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. This is why 
it smacks of deliciousness on the 


can and 


TASTE 
THE TASTE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


Handy for both 
Makes 


all sorts of new rare morsels. Our 


lips. Geta igc or 2§c¢ 


Economical. 
outdooring and indooring. 


free recipe book tells how. 

We’ve also a book entitled 
‘Taste The Taste.’’ If you are 
deep breathing, Fletcherizing, ex- 
ercising, sleeping out doors, not 
worrying, not afraid of anything, 
not hating anybody, not getting 
mad, always optimistic, it may 
not interest you. Sent free to 
those who are not doing anything 
mean. 

If your grocer doesn’t keep 
Underwood Deviled Ham, send 
his name and 15c to WILLIAM 
UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 
Department 8 F, 52 Fulton Street, 
Boston, Mass., and you will re- 


ceive by return mail a 1§c can of 


UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED 
HAM 





Branded with the Little Red Devil 
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GRAVIES 


test the ability of a cook. 
To insure success use 


LEAS PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Chops, Game, Gra- 
vies, Chafing Dish Cooking, 
Welsh Rarebit and Salad 
Dressings are 
greatly improved 
by its use. 


Try it! 


The leading chefs 
and cooks through- 
out the world 
know the value of 
Lea & Perrins Sauce 
as the “‘final touch”’ 
to many a dish. 


Unequalled 
as a Digestive. 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., New York 

















r= 80% of the people wm, 
eat Waffles know what good 
Waffles are. They use the 


Griswold 


“American” Wafflelron 


Because — 


The Griswold Patent Ball Socket allows 
turning the pan without lifting — 

















Ground Base Vlate prevents spill orspatter 

Plate Faces smooth, polished and accu- 
rately fitted; extra thick, cannot break, 
hold heat longer and more uniformly, re- 
quire less fuel 

Ventilated, Insulated Wood Handles al 
ways cool, 


The unfailing “American” makes 
Waffles as healthful as toast and as ap- 
pelizing as hot biscuit, pie crust and 
other indigestibles. 

In a jiffy you can prepare tempting 
meals or lunches without fuss, trouble 
or worry. It’s a pleasure when your 
Waffles are a/ways light, delicious and 
tasty; never sogyy, overdone or under- 
done; never stick, 

Once use the : Aanatonn, 


4 ° 
=—— Special Offer 
Ask yourdealerto show you the Griswold 
American Watile Iron. Then write and 
lus ifhe has it and what he says. For this kindness we 
will send you a splendid book written by Miss Janet 
M Kenzie Hill of the Boston Cooking School, entitled, 
‘Laying and Serving the Table.’’ Contains many fine 











recipes and valuable information. 
Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., 1056 W. Twelfth st. J 


















SHEETS j 
LOW CASES 


PLUUON / GWS8 oe) 

Whether you prefer to 

make your own sheets and 
pillow cases or to buy them 
already made up, be sure to 
order by the name, Pequot, 
and have the benefit of highest 
quality, longest wear and per- 
fect results in laundering. 
Pequot sheets and sheetings re- 
tain their perfect whiteness al- 
ways, and in buying by the name, 
you safeguard yourself against in- 
ferior goods. Buy of your dealer 
and don't allow substitution. Send 
tor the Pequot booklet to-day. 


Made by 














Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


{ Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston and New York 















The Church Bazar on the Lawn 


HO wouldn’t want to go to supper 
W at a church bazar on the lawn 

when its announcement is as 
attractively set before one as in the three 
posters on this page, ingeniously ar- 
ranged from the advertisements and the 
covers of THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL 
and ‘‘The Saturday Evening Post”? 
This is material at the hand of our 
readers, and the idea may be developed 
in numberless ways. The lettering may 
be done in pen and ink or freehand in 
water-colors. 

And half the fun will be the way the 
picnic supper is served. Your choice of 
meat ahd salad, and the roll and relish 
are placed on a wooden plate, and cake 

| and ices are served later on a plate of 
the same kind in the bread-and-butter 
size. Then for your coffee you have a 
You help yourself to a knife, fork and spoon from trays near 
For this 















CNG & SUPPER, 


LETS ALL oo ‘| WHERE 7? 


WHY Tp THE Cr CHURCH  BALAAR 
ON MKS BURNEYS LAWN 

THURSDAY AUCUST 19 

FROM 6 OCLOCK ON 


REGULAR PICNIC SUPPPR FOR 2S CENTS 




















tin cup, which you may take home. 
by, for the more you wait on yourself and others at a picnic the more fun you have. 


reason the café service plan is a good one to use. 





HE children at the bazar won’t be able to resist the 

attraction if you ask Little Red Riding-Hood to be a 
mystery feature as she was at a Southern féte. Very pretty 
she looked with her basket on her arm, all ready to visit her 
nice old grandmother. 

The screen holding Red Riding-Hood was _ stretched 
between two trees, so she seemed to be walking through the 
wood, Japanese lanterns were hung from the boughs of the 
trees. Red Riding-Hood’s face was painted on a white 
screen, and curly locks were also painted in as if they were 
flying in the wind. Around the face was gathered red cambric 
to look like a hood, and from this long ribbon-ends floated; 
then red cambric was cut like a cape and was draped below 
the pretty face. More red cambric was sewed on to the 
screen for her skirt; pieces of black paper were cut to look like 
her stockings and pasted on, and slippers were painted on. | 

Under the cape at the right and left sides slits had been cut EU | 
in the screen, and through these slits different members of the 
committee took turns in putting their arms, holding on the right arm a basket and with the left 
hand beckoning and waving to the children. A live collie dog was a sufficiently close resemblance to 
the wolf. 

Back of the screen the committee had toys and favors of all kinds, and whenever a child put a 
dime into the basket Red Riding-Hood withdrew her left hand back of the screen and brought 
out a gift which she placed in the basket and offered it to the child. 
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OME of the ladies of a church in Iowa 
wanted to raise 
} needed outside 


money, and they 
help to get it. Few 
strangers came to the church to suppers 
or fairs, and they 









Burn wanted people to come. 
| SUP eg They secured a large tent and had booth 
put upinit. At the grocery booth they 
sold products from near-by gardens and 


those which the country members brought 
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— in. Asmall, penny tent was well patron- 
ized, as the penny attractions always are. 
The tent is now put up each year and the 
fair is a great success, and if the weather 
is not always what might be wished for 
it doesn’t make any difference. 

The invitation poster on the left 
suggests an automobile ride, and if it is 
a moonlight night you can add to your 
coffers by selling rides; 

















and after walking 

around the grounds all the evening many 
of the patrons who live at a distance will be glad to pay for the opportunity to ride home at slight 
cost, and it will have to be slight, if you have managed things well they won’t have much 
money left anyway, you know! ‘The car might also call for the older guest 


y, y 


because 


pon requcst. 


saplings is just 
sale of pine pillows and the pillows 
that your friends who are housewives will be glad 
to buy. The top may be covered with pine boughs, 
with the lanterns suspended from the 
or vines and wistaria may be used in connection with 
the lanterns. 

Here’s an idea which shows New England fore- 
thought. In a church club composed of young women 
not a few were excellent cooks—not only in the plain, 
every-day kind of cooking, but skilled also in the more 
elusive dishes 


made of 


ik 11S pergola inexpensively 


the place for your 


cross pieces, 


They decided to give the people some 





thing novel in the way of a sale, and they chose the 
, when people do 
to cook all day in a hot kitchen, but still te J 
enjoy a good dinner. The month of August was selected 
and the sale was advertised as ‘‘A Complete Sunday-Dinner Sale,” and was 
The young women in white gowns and white 
for roasts, another for vegetables, still another for salads, a fourth for desserts, and a fifth for 
timbales, croquettes, etc. They supplied roasts of beef and lamb varying in size, and roasted 
chickens, with gravy for each in a small glass jar; cooked meat was sold also sliced, by the pound. 
The convenience of the sale was that everything was ready 


hottest month of the year to give it 
not like 


held on Saturday. 
aprons served at the five tables: one table wa 


after being reheated 


for the table 
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| " 1 3 ometimge a question whether to 

| eacime iain a , a 
25 CeNTS BE KE SURE TO Come i! 25 CENTSH || have an indoor or an outdoor affair, but 

Barer disietoine a neat | Po ren reson | , . 9 « . . . 
TO THE PICNIC SUPPER NEXT THUADDAY the Young Ladies’ Society of a Canadian 
19 t Lh oV . } 1 
ON mR) BURNEY LAWN church solved the problem It was too 
AUGUST I9, FROM 6 OCLOCK ON __ late in the season for a lawn social with 
CUPID COMES RUNNING BUT THE ice cream, lemonade, etc., as refresh 
Vi ments, and too early for an indoor social, 
ol CO0SE MUST BE DRIVEN , SECT ~ , b ; 

when it seemed to be necessary to raise 














fifty dollars 
compromised the 
curiosity by issuing invitations to a 
**Red-Hot” Lawn Supper. 

They secured all the red bunting and 
“red Chinese lanterns available and used 
them in decorating the lawn. Even a 
clothes-reel was made a thing of beauty, 
red lanterns being hung on every wire. 

After the young people had indulged in 


within a week, so the Society 


matter and aroused 


























games and a musical program had been 
enjoyed by old and young the ‘‘red-hot” supper was announced and served on long tables covered 
by white cloths, across which bands of red crépe paper were stretc hed lengthwise and crosswise. 
In each square formed by the red bands was placed a vase of red flowers. 
The supper consisted of ‘‘red-hots,” cake and coffee. The ‘‘red-hots” were, of course, deli ious 
rolls, each containing a hot ‘‘wienerwurst” and a pickle. 











; ‘RY this new dessert sensation 
— Pear Bohemian Cream — 


cooling, satisfying, 
some — prepared with 


COX’S 


wicca Gelatine 


Powdered 


This product has really revo- 
lutionized summer dessert mak- 
ing, so easily and quickly can 
fine, seasonable dishes be pre- 
pared with its use. From among 
the hundreds try this: 


whole- 


-— PEAR BOHEMIAN CREAM—7 or 8 persons 


1 oz. (2heaping teaspoonfuls) Cox’ s Instant 
Powdered Gelatine. 6 ripe pears, 44 pint 
(1 cupful) boiling water, 1 pint (2 cupfuls) 
whipping cream, 1 teaspoonful vanilla ex- 
tract, 4 ozs. (4 table spoonfuls) sugar, pears 
and cream for decoration. 

Dissolve the Gelatine with the water, 
add the pears peeled and rubbed through a 
sieve, sugar, vanilla and whipped cream. 
Pour into a wet ring mold. 

Turn out when set. Decorate with 
whipped and sweetened cream and some 
juicy peeled pears. 











Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery 
describes over 200 other des- 
serts. Send for a copy ; it’s free. 


Cox’s is the one Gelatine of cerfain 
purity —the o/y one that has main- 
tained a position of unquestioned 
superiority for over 60 years. 

Sold everywhere in Red, White and Blue 

Checkerboard boxes. Two sizes. Identical 

with former Cox’s Refined Sparkling Gelatine. 


THE COX 
GELATINE 


Dept. B, 


New York. 
U.S. Distribu 
ters tor 
J. & G. Cox 
(Ltd.), 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


COMPANY 


109 Hudson St., 
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Tract Mann Reo US Par Ove 


hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


COhe Dainty 
Mat Covered 
Candy Coated 


Chewing Gum 


Particularly Desirable 
after Dinner 


BETTER— STRONGER 
More lasting 
in flavor than any other 
A try—a test—Goodbye 
to the rest 


Sold in S¢, 10¢ set 2S¢ packets 
—n frank Co, Inc. a- 


Philadelphia, W S. » fel GCoronto, 























Se) (tz You 
Can Stencil 
Your Own 


Sia 
7 “Curtains 


table runners, portiéres and porch pillows in th 


most attractive desigus and colors on any materia 


(unbleached muslin, scrim, silk 

burlap, &c.) at a very small cost 
THE HERRICK DESIGNS BOOK will e you 

instructions; show you how designs a 

tracing or cutting; hat fabrics 

illustrate articles alrea 








ly decorated Phe Bo 
illustrations of cut stencils for your selection 


to-day for the Herrick Designs Book 
The 25 cents paid j 
ducted on any future 


vr the b Biaryd ¢ de 
rder of $1.0 ve? 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 9500 Fine Arts Blas. CHICAGO 


CUT Stencils and SPECIAL Stencil Colors 
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The Only Talcum 
for the Face 
Lehn & Fink’s Riveris is the only 


talcum powder so smooth and 
‘‘fluffy’’ as to be adapted for use 
with a puff, and to be invisible after 

application. These qualities make 
Lehn & Fink’s Riveris a per fect 
face powder in « addition to its gen- 
eral usefulness as a toilet pow de or, 


Lehn & Fink’s 


Riveris 


Talcum Powder 


keeps the skin soft, smooth and 
cool; it is delicately scented with 
Essence of Riviera Violets—a_ per- 


fumeas superior to ordinary 
commercial violetas Riveris 




















Powder is to the ordinary 
talcums. Lehn & Fink’s 
Riveris Talcum Powder is 
sold by all druggists, in 
large glass jars, at 25 cents. 
Generous Sample Free \\."‘'< 


‘Sample 
of Riveris Talcum Powder’’ and your 
name and address on a postal card 
and mail it to us, and we will send 
you free, a generous sample of this 


Wweuere a rg ulm powder, \ 
LEHN & FINK 
121 William Street, New York City 


— 











Dr. L Lyon’ S 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 


refinement for almost 


Half a Century 














The Short Cut in Summer 


E1oise. Temperament and 
so-called conscience may often 
be tempered by common-sense. 
Being the housekeeper this sum- 
mer you have an exeellent chance 
to prove this. Many short cuts 
in housework, especially in the 
daily menus, will lead you through 
pleasant and restful paths to the 
goal of gocd nervous balance and 
firm health. 


How to Cool Off 


MILDRED. When suffering with 
the heat you will find it most 
refreshing and invigorating to 
plunge the wrists into cold water. Bathing the 
temples and neck also with water of the same 
temperature is soothing to nerves tired from 
battling with the heat. A toilet water applied 
with a linen handkerchief will serve almost as 
well. Do not remove the water with a towel. 
Allow it to evaporate. 


A Hot Outdoor Meal 

PICNICKER. ‘‘Cold food gives me dyspepsia.” 
Girls often find fault with the outdoor meal 
because all of the food is cold. This fault is easily 
remedied by using a chafing-dish. No lack of 
hot dishes then. 


The Hygienic Traveling Outfit 

Louise. As you are in the habit of leaving 
the city every week-end you will save the need- 
less expenditure of much strength by learning 
how to simplify the contents of your traveling 
hag. To drag a heavy suitcase back and forth 
often overbalances any advantage you would 
otherwise gain from your trip. If you have 
never made a study of week-end luggage begin 
now. You will find it most interesting and far 
more complicated than you think. 
How to Protect the Face 

Anxious. As you freckle so easily, doubtless 
you would find a reddish-brown chiffon veil a 
decided protection. 


A Bed-Rest is Fine for the Tired Girl 


LaurA. If you cannot avoid the strenuous 
life even in August, try a rest in bed now and 
then for a half or even a whole day. Such a 
remedy excels the bromides in many cases. 


For Malodorous Perspiration of the Feet 


HeLEN. Anexcellent application for excessive 
perspiration of the feet is one which is also good 
for general excessive perspiration. This consists 
of a one to two per cent. solution of formaldehyde 

one to two teaspoonfuls in a pint of soft water. 
Formaldehyde hardens and contracts the skin, 
but it must be used with care, since it may cause 
irritation, especially when the skin is broken. 


Soft Water for Bathing 


GC. VV. B, 
skin. 


By all means use soft water on the 
It is far preferable to hard water. 
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Fresh Linen in Summer 


VioLA. Economize in other 
things if necessary but not in fresh 
linen—either underwear or bed- 
ding. You can easily run small 
pieces through the water yourself 
so that the item of expense does 
not need to be considered here at 
least. 


Parasols Versus Freckles 

ANNETTE. These little heaps 
of pigment called freckles are the 
result of the natural attempt of 
the skin to protect the underly- 
ing structures from the rays of 
the summer sun. Prevention is 
the most important part of the cure. The most 
useful colors for parasols to protect the skin are 
the brownish reds and yellows. This hint is 
given by the freckles themselves. 
A Summer Tonic 

Evsiz. The following directions for summer- 
time are often worth carrying out: Halve your 
food, double your drinking water and do not 


take it ice-cold; treble your outdoor hours and 
quadruple your laughter. 


Dark Shades in Summer 

INQUIRER. Especially in the summertime 
some girls cannot get enough sleep without dark 
shades in the bedroom. The use of shades will 
depend largely upon individual conditions. 
Dark shades offer the gre atest comfort—but 
“‘shades” do not mean ‘‘draperies.” 


Dusting Powder for Excessive Perspiration 


ELIZABETH. Here is the formula for which 


you asked: pulverized calamine, 2 drachms; 
pulverized Florentine orris root, 1 ounce; pul- 
verized starch, 3 ounces. 
Hygienic Gloves for Warm Weather 

Ciry Girt. The ordinary kid glove in its 
various forms—such as chamois, suede and 


undesirable as far as either 
comfort or cleanliness is concerned. So are 
gloves made of impervious silk. The fabric, 
whether cotton, silk or wool, should be of fine- 
meshed make. 


dressed kid — is 


An Indian Bath in Summertime 


ALTHEA. A girl brought up in India intro- 
duced into her adopted home the custom of 
taking an evening plunge into tepid water; 
then, without the customary drying by towels, 
she went straight to hed, damp and cool. 

For Tan and Freckles 
Many girls like a 
solution of borax in rose-water for mopping on 


tanned or freckled skin. Its use should he 
alternated with applications of cold cream. 


DISTRESSED. saturated 


NOTE—Questions about health of interest to girls will 
be answeredby Doctor Walker, butinquirers must vgivetheir 
names and addresses. A correspondent wishing an answer 


by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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With One Idea: To Make riences 


THINK TI shall call August my 

[> Month of Letters, because not even 

belle’s breakfast-table on the 

Eurwee nth of February, or a business 

man’s desk on the solemn first of 

January,can be more crowded with missives than 

is my letter-box nowadays. Ihave letters from 

girls who are working away blithely, earning their 

salaries regularly, too interested in our famous 

‘fone idea” to fuss about the hot weather; 

letters from other members who are taking well- 

earned rests paid for with Club money, by 

mountain or seashore or in the country, and 

letters from girls who, having read of this great 

Club, write to ask me if they are ‘‘too late” to 
come in and join us. 

As if it ever could be too late! That word, 
like the word ‘‘fail,’’ was stricken out of The 
Girls’ Club dictionary long ago. But it is not I 
who am to talk of The Girls’ Club this month; I 
have a notion that to Club members, old and 
new, nothing is more interesting than the letters 
written me by the girls themselves. Do you 
remember the clever Illinois girl who is such a 
brilliant success in journalism, as we'l as n the 
work of the Club? I wis’ I cou'd reproduce for 
you the charmingly girlish yet homelike bun- 
galow interior, with its picturesque rafters, its 
cozy fireplace for frosty nights, its deep, com 
fortable rockers, and fur rugs on the polished 
floor, photographed on the agg card on the 
back of which se writes briefly 

“T wish the other girls could see this five-hundred- 
dollar club-house, which twenty girls built last 
summer on a pretty lake near town. We camp and 


row and swim and are just generally lazy. We girls 
painted the house and finished the floor ourselves. 
Part of my twenty-five-dollar share in the house I 


earned through The Girls’ Club.” 


A Swastika Story 


HE has earned many other things besides her 
twentieth of a bungalow since joining the 
Club, for she is one of the steadiest depositors in 
The Girls’ Club Saving Furd—that ‘‘happy 
thought” of ours, now nearly a year old, second 
only to the diamond Swastika pin in point of 
inspiration, I believe. And speaking of the 
Swastika pin, it pays to wear it when you are 
traveling, as one girl discovered: 

“Dear Girls’ Club: This summer, while going 
through Bronx Park, I was very agreeably surprised 
by being recognized by another member of The 
Girls’ Club by my Swastika! I wonder if any other 
member has had so pleasant an experience? Here 

was, living in Pennsylvania, and only visiting in 
New York for a while,-and she a New York girl! 
It was quite a coincidence. 

“A PENNSYLVANIA GIRL.” 

Like her, I wonder how many other members 
have these delightful experiences of meeting 


friends among strangers, all through the free- 
masonry of the little gold-and-diamond Swastika 
pin, w hich enables Girls’ Club members to rec og 
nize one another? When you meet a girl wearing 
one of these pins of our Club she is worth look- 
ing at, worth meeting and shaking hands with, 
whether you yourself are a Girls’ Club member 
or not; for the salient point with regard to these 
pins is that they are always earned, never bought 
by money, and are, therefore, the insignia of 
the noblest order in the world—the Order of 


Workers! 


Who Will Win Honors? 


mY: THE-BY, Swastika Club girls, who will 
win the Club’s quarterly Honors, when the 
present contest ends on Se pte smber 30? Ihave 
in my mind espccially several girls, fine workers, 
ambitious spirits, whose records at various 
periods made me sure they would win Club 
Honors at least once in the year —and yet, to 
my disappointment, they have never once at- 
tained that distinction. They worked well— 
but they let somebody else work better. What 
a Club this would be, if eve ry girl determined to 
be outdistanced by ‘none! - Of course, not all 
could win the supreme prizes—but think of the 
tremendous ‘‘raise in salaries” it would effect! 
And one curious thing about our Club in the 
character of our employer is that, the bigger its 
payroll, the jollier it feels! 

Here is a pleasant letter from a winner of 
Swastika Club Honors: 

“ Dear Girls’ Club: 

“T have just received the announcement from 
you that I am awarded second Honor in the 
Swast ka Club. I wish I could convey to you a 
sense of my pleasure. Iam so proud of my Honor 
prizes! but the new ten-dollar gold-piece does out- 
shine the third prize which I won last year! My 
heart is set on first place next year. I have worked 
for the Club for so many years now that I havea 
nice business built up, and have made many friends. 
I enjoy the work, and the thought of past achieve- 
ments is an incentive to redoubled effort in the 
future. I feel that I cannot properly thank you for 
the beautiful gold-pieces and the salary. The salary 
means much to me, for I am by this means enabled 
to locate on a Western claim, from which I hope to 
realize much in the way of health and enjoyment. 
Thanking you most heartily, I am 
*““AN ENTHUSIASTIC MEMBER FROM WISCONSIN.”’ 


I fancy I see some shy, young face looking 
through the fence at our gocd times, as in our 
childish tea-party days, and I feel that I must 
call ‘‘Come in!” There is room on the Club 
salary-roll for every girl who will work, and will 
write, asking ‘‘all about it,’’ and addrgssing 
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In the Fabric 
We'll Restore It” 


Look over your frocks and lingerie 
—we can restore them by cleaning 
if they’re merely soiled—by dyeing 
if stained or faded. 


Footer’s Dye Works 


the largest and best cleaning 
and dyeing works in America 





take orders from anywhere in the United 
States for fine cleaning and dyeing. 

Our ‘‘Verti-fra’’ process for dyeing 
eliminates shrinkage, retains form and 
shape without loss of lustre, or change 
in the finish of the material. 


The only dyeing works in 
America employing this system. 


Flannel suits, silks, satins, velvets, 
feathers, gloves, men’s vests and suits, 
curtains, portieres, blankets, rugs, carpets 


cleaned thoroughly without damage 
to fabric or finish. Take no chances 
with articles of value—send them to 
Footer’s — it’s no farther away than the 
nearest mail box or express office. 
Write name and address on the package. 
Prices for cleaning and dyeing subn 
before proceedin gz with the work, if desired. 
Express allowed on ll orders of $5.00 or over. 
Send for free book —“ Possibilities of Cleaning 


and Dyeing”—describing our methods and@ 
giving prices 


FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Cumberland, Md. 
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Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


A high grade school for young women, 
offering regular, college preparatory, 
and special courses including music, art 
and elocution. 

Home making in all its phases is thor- 
oughly taught at Lasell. The principles 
of hy giene ‘and si initation, the science of 
foods, marketing, cooking, the art of en- 
tertaining, house fur nishing and manage- 
ment, sewing, dress-making and millinery 
are studied ina practical way under the 
supervision of competent te: ichers. 

Tennis, boating, swimming, riding and 
other sports are encouraged. Beautiful 
suburban location. 

A resident nurse carefully looks after 
the health of the pupils. 

For illustrated catalogue, address 


{| Lasell Seminary, Box 117, Auburndale, Mass. 


| Chicago 
| Musical 
College 


Now in its 
New Home 
Facing 1. me Front 
Park — fir buil 
ing of its ii oe in the 
world. Valuatior 
$1,000,000. 
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Containing | 


Ziegfeld Hall | 
An Ideal Auditorium | 
All branches of 


MUSIC 


Acting Expression 
Opera 





Modern Languages 
44th season begins 
September 13 
New Chicago Musical College Building 
246-7-8-9 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. Founded 1867 Catalog Mailed Free 


OF NOT E.— Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholar 
ships will be accepted until September 1. 


7 - s Tower's Patent Round F: 
Antiseptic Toothpicks. (0073 sero: 
picks, daintily flavored in Cinnamon, Sassafras or Peppermint. T)« 
use aids in preserving the teeth and sweetening the breath. Hous¢ 


CUTTER-TOWER CO. ,184 Summer 8t., Bostcn 





hold supply 25c. 








































Hot Weather Hints 


Cold Desserts 


Here are some of the 
light, cooling and refresh- 
ing desserts to be made 
with Knox Sparkling 
Granulated Gelatine. 


Fruit Jellies 
Ice Creams 
ae Water Ices 
egy Sherbets 
Bavarian Creams 
' = Blanc Manges 
wal Mousses 
Parfaits, etc. 


No standing over hot ranges 
Ten minutes of your time 
Dainty, Delicious Desserts 





SES 















Ready to serve in an hour 
Recipes for all in Free Book 
New Dessert Book Free 
rthe name and address of your yrocer 
£ I will send my new illustrated recipe book, 
i : t ; for Dainty People.’ If 
| Gelatine, send me his 
1 J will seid 
ve » or tor 15« 
op handsom painting, ‘* The 
bir "will be sent for one empty 
Knox box and 10c.-in stamp 
he re€ a fine work of art and an 
rial he home . 
& 
CHARLES B. KNOX ‘ 


13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 





Ihe tempting table 


depends for much of its charm upon 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


I:ffects of line and light attained by 
Hawkes-design and “tone - brilliance 
make this ware the artistic comple- 
ment of linen and_ perfect 
service, 


SNOWY 


sh, 


1/4 the best dealers 


ae nee without — 
engraved on it ven 





our d r doe not ell 1a ke ¢ 1 in). 

Glass, write for addre of one who does. LE EW) 
T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 
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a \\ Mi 
<Y Kornlet Fr itters Mi) 
\ Prepare them as our recipe rects and \ 

\ ou ay you zwever tla ted anything oO \" 

/ ( Kornlet i ot the kind of Corn \\ 

’ ‘ n find it aca j 

! tl m vy heart of plump kern \ 

| y (yom ected eat oy I part Ci ! 
taken out 


Kornlet | 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 


Phat is why itis so smooth and creamy and ff 
clicious. Tryadishof Kornlet Fritters /o-day 








Recipe for fritters and seven ff 
other dishes on every wrap- } ' 
per. Valuable book of recipes 
sent free on request if \ 
you give us your grocer’s a \ 
name. fy i 
The Haserot f) J) 
Canneries Company, xf) i) 
Cleveland, Ohio, bx) 2) 
U.S.A. 








Midsumm 


JOLLY crowd of girls 
and men gave a barn 
party one glorious 

August afterncon. They 
secured permission to use a 
new barn which was being 
built away out in thecountry 
on an interurban trolley-car 
line. The beams of the roof 
of this barn had been put in 
position; the bottom floor 
had not been laid. 

The party arrived at the 
barn about six o’clock in the 
evening after an exhilarat- 
ing trolley-car ride. The 
men began festivities by 
making seesaws of the long boards which were 
scattered around the building. These boards 
they balanced on piled- up bundles of shingles. 
Later both girls and men built houses of loose 
shingles, laths and board-ends, and prizes were 
awarded for the best architectural constructions. 


REY 


Ze 


‘The men’s prizes were hung in the top of an 


old apple-tree and the men had to climb for 
them; the girls’ prizes were hidden in the soft 
earth and the girls had to ‘‘root them out.” 

A regular barn supper was spread on boards 
reaching from one end of the barn to the other. 
ach girl had brought a picnic basket with 
Juncheon for two. After supper the party took 
themselves off to the woods near by, where each 
member in turn was made to stand upon a 
stump and make a speech, give or respond to a 
toast. Then, after an hour or so of old-fashioned 
games the couples took possession of the seesaws, 
and seesawed merrily in the moonlight with 
swinging banjo and song accompaniment. 


Fun at a Jolly Haying Party in the Country 


N AUGUST Hay-day féte was also happily 

planned by a crowd of country girls in honor 

of a dozen town friends. The visitors were inet 

at the station by a sturdy country youth who 

drove a cart decorated after the fashioa fol- 

lowed by Anthony Robeson’s ‘‘ Juliet,’ and who 
handed the guests a telegram reading: 

‘Sorry. Have been called away. Cannot see 
you until dinnertime. Further directions awaiting 
you. Enjoy yourselves. 

‘Signed MAUD MULLER 

The farmer boy drove them through shady, 
wooded roads to a delightful little brook, where 
one of the girls spied another telegram dangling 
from a twig. ‘This telegram read 
étc.. to be 


Wasl away dust stain: Towel 


found near by 

When the towels had been discovered and the 
girls were splashing in the cool, clear water, some 
one of the party caught sight of a big, shining, 
tin bucket tucked in a bed of moss in a rocky 
crevice. This bucket contained, according to 
the city travelers’ testimony, the most delicious 
lemonade ever concocted, also a tiny tin dipper 
Beneath the bucket a third telegram read: 

Follow goldenrod trail to fork in road.’ 

An eager search revealed a trail of goldenrod 
flowers scattered along a winding path througi 
the forest, and continually the girls were finding 
some little message or token assuring them that 
they were approaching their destination. Once 
they stumbled across a basket ot delicious fruit, 
but each tempting piece bore the sign ‘‘ Forbid 
den Fruit.” Finally the trail opened out upon 
a road in the wood, and there 
in the road,” 


truly was a ‘‘fork 
but in what guise!—a pitchfork. 
Pinned to the fork they found a fourth telegram 
with its mystifying sentence: 

‘Spread the hav from the six cocks on the 
ground that it may dry.” 

A few steps farther on the road opened out 
into a hay-field, and there, sure enough, were 
six haycocks. And then each girl endeavored 
to outdo her neighbor in scattering the hay 
Beneath each haycock lay a farmer’s hat, 
charmingly trimmed with natural flowers. The 
crowns contained papers which started the 
hunters off on a ‘Dinner Trail,” along which 
were scattered good things for the feast: a box 
of sandwiches, a basket of fruit, a freezer of icc 
cream, and so on, which the girls were instructed 
by rhyme to carry along with them. 

A sudden turn in the road brought them upon 
their hostesses, seated before a picnic table, and 
there followed a royai picnic feast 


Great Sport at a “Vegetable Party 





F' N would be the keynote of a Vevetable 
Party” planned by some young peop Phe 
invitations may be unique— pieces of cardboard 
cut and painted to resemble cucumb Phe 
words can be formed by pasting t ( 
seeds on the hand-painted cards; or small flower 
seeds could be used Ask the girls to « 
gingham dresses and sunbonnets, and t oy 
in overalls and large farmers’ hat Each girl 


may bring a sample of gingham matching her 


bonnet, hidden away in the heart of a vegetable 
(using an apple-corer for this). The fun may 
begin when the girls go out in the garden a1 


plant their vegetables by moonlight car 
man may be blindfolded, given a hoe and told 
to dig for a garden specimen. Then will come 
the fun of finding the girl whose bonnet matche 
the sample in his vegetable. 

Later in the evening have a paring race, pr« 
senting each guest with a dull knife and a vege 
table to pare. Follow this by offering a prize 
for the most realistic countryman made from a 








corncob, a beet and bits of 
colored crépe paper. 
Refreshments should be 
disguised in crépe-paper 
vegetable shells and served 
outdoors in market-baskets. 
Big cabbage leaves can be 
used as plates, and tiny 
market-baskets containing 
a number of wee packages 
wrapped in brown paper 
may be given as souvenirs. 
These little bundles when 
untied will disclose strips 
of paper, each bearing the 
name of some article of 
country produce, and 
further prizes can be bestowed upon those guests 
who are able to concoct the most delectable vege 
tarian menus from the contents of their baskets 





A Clever Affair Given “On Shipboard” 


CLEVER naval affair was one of the festivi 

ties attendant upon the marriage of the 
bride-elect to an officer in the United States 
Navy. The invitations requested the honored 
guests to be ‘fon deck” on the appointed even 
ing for a farewell supper in honor of the couple 
about ‘‘to embark on the sea of matrimony.” 

The wide veranda of the hostess’s Southern 
home was arranged to look as much as possible 
like the deck of a ship. The ‘starboard and 
port” lights were supplied by red and green 
lanterns hung on each side of the piazza. The 
porch stairway was blocked and the guests hila 
riously climbed on board by means of swinging 
steps borrowed from a steamship company and 
swung from the piazza railing 

Needless to say it was necessary to make some 
exceptions to this method of entrance, therefore 
on the opposite side of the porch a small plat 
form or gangplank was arranged for the less 
nimble guests. 

A mast made of pasteboard ran midway up 
the veranda. It was made in sections sewed 
together, the joints being concealed by red 
white-and-blue bunting and garlands of plumosa. 
iJags, bunting and Japanese lanterns were hung 
along the ‘‘deck,” and a large “ship’s bell” of 
flowers and evergreens hung up in the ‘‘bow.’’ 


Part of the ‘‘deck” was used as a promenade 
and part for the four or five small tables at 
which the guests were seated in camp chair 
Kmpty gun-sheils filled with bride roses and 
ferns were the centerpieces for these tables. The 
place cards were pictures of sailor boys, having 
the guests’ names printed on their cap-bands 
Supper was served at ‘‘eight bells 

favors were distributed in a way that ap 
pealed delightfully to the naval men 
the evening two ‘ 


During 
sailors” dragged in a ‘‘lucky 
box,” a chest not unlike a carpenter’s chest and 
often used on shipboard for the safekeeping of 
miscellaneous articles. This box wa’s decorated 
with hearts and flowers, and in it the bride-elect 
found a ‘‘compass”—-since it seemed clearly 
understood that she was to be the future pilot. 
The bridegroom found an anchor-~its meaning 
obvious Navy buttons, sea beans, fi ld-plasse 
and little Cupids dressed as Admirals were di 
covered by the other guest 

Later the ‘fdeck was cleared for action” —in 
other words, an informal little dance; and 
before going-home-time came arou nd good-luck 
messages for each guest were ‘‘ticked” off from 
the “‘ wirele apparatus, 
said and the guests were 


After good-bys were 
tarting home in proups 
a pretty, poetic touch was added to the affair by 
the voice of a ‘‘watchman” singing out into the 
variation of the old sea call: 


Wedding be and all well! 


night a 


For a Midsummer Luncheon 








MAJESTIC andman” mouided of damp 
sand could be used as the center ol a clever 
midsummer easide table decoration slack 
pebble ; may forin his eyes and oblong shell 
his grinning mouth Inverted clam i@lls may 
pro. ide him wit! cul and nus i} 
could be fashioned o eaweed The re table 
face should yvered ith da 1 with 
the ¢ eptlo ) nall table Wro ch are 
to b eda e doilic Phese O ould 
( ett « ( Wee 
bat r ( ( ed 1 
yt Li d 
ca ib-ne ‘ ‘ 
( i i c Ca 
] ture ( t 
( e cone ( rface of eac 
H the savor of the i | ) 
1 floa the be oO 1 the 
erved th the rod and ( i] 
parently landed } Pa | t tin 
pall , to be eaten with little spade serve the 
ices moulded a lighthouses, each one being 
firmly settled on a bed of rock cat dy Bits of 
citron could be inserted to indicate the slitlike 
doors and windows of a lighthouse, and a dory 
moored to each lighthouse, may contain the 
nuts and bonbons intended for the final course 
NOTE Miss Marriott will be glad to answer by ma 
questions in regard * ntertain) ltabie ae rations 
if a Stamped, ad elor her! are of 
fhe Journal. B questions should be sent at least 


two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment 


No. 5305 


$3.98 
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Price 


“NATIONAL’”’ Sweaters Are Different— dif- 
ferent instyle, being more Stylish, more becom- 
ing; and ‘different in value from ordinary 
Sweaters, because of betier, more careful knit- 


_ ting of finer, softer Australian Wool. 


Ours are not ‘*commercial’’ Sweaters— no ‘'NATIONAL" 
Garments are. Always there is skill in their making, almost art 
in their designing. So here we have lifted the necessary Sweater 
from the commonplace and made it the most becoming garment of 
its kind, practically taking the a e ot the jac ket for early Fall 
wear. Andhere isthe ONE ‘* NATIONAL”? Sweater for YOU 

No. 5305, Pony Coat Sweater, i in new design, carefully knitted of 
fine Zephyr W ool infancy jacquard stitch, the very newest in Sweater 
making. This pertect fitting garment has the stylish V-neck, two 
flap pockets and closes with good pearl buttons, For real value 
and proper sweater Style this garment is unequalled at the price. 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust. Colors: solid white, cardinal or Oxford 
grey; also white trimmed with light’ blue or white * $ 
trimmed with tan . oe 98 

We pay expressage to all parts of the world. 

Also we place the ‘‘ NATIONAL’’ Guarantee Tag on every 
garment, our signed guarantee to refund your a and pay 
express charges hoth ways if you are not satisfied. 


The “NATIONAL?” Fall Style Book 


Ready August 27th 


Applications will be filled in the exact order in which they 
are received. 

Ail records, artistic and commercial, have been broken in the 
preparation of the ‘ NATIONAL” F all Style Book Splendid as 
have been our past style books, remarkable as have been the 
values offered, this in its very completeness and in the delightful 
ness Of its unusual new styles will set a new standard in fashion 
publications. It shows all the new ‘* NATIONAL.’ Made-to 
Measure Suits, Ready-Made Cloaks, Dresses, Waists, Skirts, Hats, 
Furs and everything desirable in wearing apparel tor Women, 
Misses and Children. 

One copyot this ‘NATIONAL."” Style Book is intended for YOU 
One copy is YOURS FREE. May we reserve it foryou Hundred 
of thousands of women are going to write for this Style Book To 
get one of the early copies YOU should write tor it today NOW 

to say you wish the Fall Style Book 


He sur 
National Cloak and Suit Co. 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
221 West 24th Street, New York City 


Viril Orde 
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Bes! Seal for 
Jelly Glasses 


The way to be 
cerlaimnof keeping 
jellies unharmed 
by mold or damp 
is to discard 
troublesome papel 
covers and pou 
melted paraffine 
directly on the 
contents of each 
vlass after jellies are cool, 


Pure Refined 
PARAF FINE 


when cool, makes an cee seal 
and is more convenient than the old 


cc dipping 





way, Fruit jars are sealed 
caps Zo melted paraffine after closing. 


se Pure Refined Paraffine 4S a polish for 
uncarpeted floors — put a little in hot starch to 
vive finish to linens add it wl wasii witer 
md mak the washing easier. Write for a neat 
Paraftine Pape r Pad for use on ironing-day, It 
kee ps sad-irons from sticking 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Cnc orporated) 
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new Columbia Book of Yarns ex % | 
10th edition a ree es, Z 
and 2935 {| i; It fA 
oO ! i¢ 1 have t t dD — 
= cents. Get % it your de le ee 
= V} k al Ww = 
= Ey 
S Columbia Yarns = 
Ss t cs 
we are the best. Sho N = 
g nd elastic and ‘ yi SS 
a, thevuare tes Columt SJ 

trace rk i e yi & 

pwemaig ye buy, SS 


Columbia Yarns 
Philadelphia 
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The Jar For All Kinds 


of Preserving 


Here is the dest jar to use for 
preserving all kindsof fruits and 
vegetables —the Arias E-Z 
Seat Jar. It lessens the work 
of ‘‘putting up”’ fruit and adds 
to the satisfaction. It is wide 
enough at the mouth to take in 
most large fruits whole; and 
when filled and sealed is sure 
to keep its contents. The 


ATLAS 


E-Z Seal Jar 


(Lightning Trimmings) 





(illustration below) is made of 
toughened glass and stands 
heat. It is extra strong at 


the top and smooth finish— 
advantages not possessed by 
ordinary jars. 


The 
Atlas Special Mason 


is another great improvement over old-style 
jars —just as good, in every way, as the E-Z 
Seal. Closes with a scréw cap. 

If your dealer cannot supply these jars, send 
us $3, and we will express prepaid thirty (30) 
quart size ATLAS E-Z SEAL JARS to any town 
having an office of the Adams or U.S. Express 
Co., within the States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, or Michigan, or we will quote delivery 
srices in other portions of the United States 
by freight or express. 


A Book of Preserving Recipes 


Sent free to every woman who sends us the 
name of her grocer, stating whether or not 
he sells Atlas Jars. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS 














EXTERMINATORS 


ROUGH ON Rats, unbeatable exterminator. 
RouGH ON MOTH AND Ants, Powder, 25c. 
RovuGH ON Mors, FLY AND FLEA, . . 35¢. 
RovuGH ON HEN Lice, Nest Powder, . 25c. 
RovuGH ON BEDBUGS, Powder or Liq’d, 25c. 
RouGH ON FLEAs, Powder or Liquid, . 25c. 
ROUGH ON ROACHES, Pow., 15c, Liq’d, 25c. 
ROUGH ON ANTS, 25c¢, . . . - By mail, 35c. 
ROUGH ON SKEETERS, agreeable in use, 25c. 





The Unbeatable Exterminator 
ROUGH ON RATS has been on the 
market 35 years, has never been and can- 
not be beaten as an exterminator; is sold 
all around the world, gives universal satis- 
faction to everybody, everywhere. The 
secret—the user does the mixing. Don’t 


Die in the House. 15¢, 25c, 75c. 












Rouse ON RAT CLEARS OUT 
GOPHERS 
SESS Rats, Mice 
THAT 
NEVER FAILS 


UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
5c., 25c., and 75c., at Drugyists and Country Stores. 


15c., 
LE. 8. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J., U.S. A. 


$1.50 Jabot for 50 Cents 


As large manufacturers of Lace Waists 
and Dresses we have to import quanti- 
ties of lace, and there are always short 
lengths left. To use these up we are 














ridiculous prices. In this way vou save, 
and so do we. This offering is a rea/ 
bargain. Send for one at once. 


BERBRO MFG. CO., 20 E. 20th Street, New York 





offering, at cost to us, real lace Jabotsat | 








| 
| 








The Personal Conduct of Belinda 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


miss by leaving, take them away and feed 
them. And if they get cranky and difficult 
in between meals, get them something to eat 
then—an ice or a sandwich or a cup of tea or 
something. It costs money, but it’s amazing 
to see how it promotes amiability. If you can 
get them something queer and peculiar to the 
ylace where you are, so much the better. I’ve 
chown Grassmere gingerbread to save a disas- 
trous day, and Dobistorte —* one of our parties 
from breaking upinariotin Vienna. Feed them 
whenever.there’s the slightest murmur of fatigue 
or discontent, Belinda.” 

So Belinda turned her back on Westminster 
Abbey and went in search of English mutton 
chops, which promoted a unanimous friendliness 
toward England in general and London in 
particular. 

“Aren’t we having a Heavenly time ?” bubbled 
Amelia rapturously, as the waiter took away her 
chop-plate and presented her with the grilled 
bone which her soul had craved. ‘‘I haven’t an 
idea how to eat this thing, but I’m sure I’ll like 
it. I’ve just loved everything so far.” 


ot 


Fortified by luncheon, they did the Tower 
and Saint Paul’s and the Temple, and then 
recuperated by having tea at the Savoy. 

“*T don’t think grilled bones stay by you very 
well,” Amelia announced, as she gazed at the 
tea-drinking crowd and recklessly consumed 
small cakes. ‘‘I was getting perfectly wolfish. 
Maybe it’s because sightseeing burns up your 
oxygen too fast or something, and you have to 
keep putting in fuel. A man lectured about that 
sort of thing once in physics class, but he was 
talking about the effect hard studying had and I 
didn’t bother to listen much. It didn’t seem as 
if I needed to know what would happen if I 
studied too hard, because I didn’t have the 
faintest idea of doing it. This needing tea so 
much made me think about the lecture. Sight- 
seeing does tire you, doesn’t it?” 

‘‘But it is getting tired in such a good cause, 
my dear.’’ Mrs,. Nicholson was weary, but 
ecstatic. ‘‘It has been such a lovely day, Miss 
Carewe, I don’t know what I’ve enjoyed most — 
the Abbey, I think; but there was something 
wonderfully impressive about those nine dark 
marble figures in full armor lying in the Temple 
Church. It seems queer to think the Knights 
Templar lodge is given over to lawyers. That’s 
the funny thing about London. I don’t see how 
the people can get used to living their little lives 
and carrying on their ier: business right around 
among the great dead and in the historic spots.” 

‘Well, you couldn’t keep on being all worked 
up over a place if you were selling fish there 
every day, and there’s no use in our trying to be 
historic yet, because we can’t; so we may just 
as well go on living our own way and not bother 
about tombs and spots except when we’re 
traveling on purpose.”’ Amelia’s tone expressed 
content with modern conditions. ‘‘It’s all 
awfully interesting,’ she went on reflectively, 
as she took another éclair, ‘‘ but I’m glad I’m not 
historic. It must have been horrid. If we were 
back in the old times now everybody’d be shout 
ing, ‘Off with his head,’ like the Queen in 
‘Alice,’ or putting poison in everybody’s else 
tea, or stabbing the waiters or something. And 
now nobody’s doing anything worse than 
flirting, and it’s so nice and ‘comfy’ just to sit 
here eating chocolate éclairs and knowing that 
nothing dreadful is going to happen.” 

“Something dreadful will happen if you keep 
on eating éclairs, Amelia,” the girl’s chaperon 
commented as she called the waiter and paid the 
bill, Courtney’s gorge rising the while, as it 
always did during the bill-paying process. 


oot 


That unfortunate young man writhed many a 
time during the days that followed. He had 
entered hardily upon his adventure with no 
thought beyond the necessity of being near the 
lady of his heart; and, as a realization of the 
price he was to pay for that privilege was 
gradually borne in upon him, he admitted that 
the proximity came high. To have divinity 


paying for his chops and tea and tram-rides and 
admission tickets was the high note of discom- 
fort, but there were minor inconveniences, mere 
earth-claims that did violence to the flesh rather 
than the spirit. He was fastidious, this young 
New Yorker, with a cultivated taste for the 
luxuries of life. Of course, when one happened 
to be on a ranch or in the woods or in any other 
place beyond reach of those luxuries, one got 
along without them and had a corking good 
time doing it; but to be in the world of extrav- 
agant living and not of it was trying, and to 
have one’s pockets full of money and no chance 
to spend it was irony of an exasperating sort. 

Mrs. Forbes-Wattles’s boarding-house was 
far above the average, as London boarding- 
houses go; but a London boarding-house was a 
new experience for Courtney, and even the land- 
lady’s hyphen could not reconcile him to her 
stewed rhubarb and gooseberry tarts; nor could 
the fact that the house was ‘‘within a stone’s 
throw of the British Museum” (see circular) 
console him for an omnipresent odor and a 
ubiquitous flavor of boiled cauliflower. Mem- 
ories of Claridge’s and the club tantalized him 
and invited him, but he clung valiantly to his 
traveling companions. After all, one should be 
willing to mortify the flesh in service of one’s 
Lady, and a dinner of boarding-house herbs 
flavored with cauliflower, with Belinda across 
the table, was better than any variety of stalled 
ox in gilded loneliness. If she would only be 
kind instead of polite, Paradise itself would pale 
to somber dreariness beside the rose-hued 
beatitude of an evening in the Forbes-Wattles 
drawing-room. 

But then if she were kind they wouldn’t stay 
in that sepulchral drawing-room. They would 
go out and spend the money that was burning 
holes in his pockets. There were so many 
places he would like to take her, so many things 
he would like to do for her; but she wouldn’t go 
with him. He knew just how she would snuff 
out such a proposition as that. 


oot 


It was Amelia who offered him a key to the 
situation. 

“*Everything is lovely except the evenings,” 
she said discontentedly, one night, when she and 
Laura May, Miss Carewe and Courtney were 
sitting on the overgrown red plush chairs of 
the drawing-room, after the older members of 
the party had said good-night: ‘‘I just hate the 
evenings. Everybody’s tired and stupid and 
there’s nothing to do but go to bed, and it seems 
perfectly silly to be going to bed when there 
must be such a lot of interesting things going 
on out there.” She waved her hand vaguely 
toward the window. 

Miss Carewe sighed a quick response before 
she remembered that she was a serious-minded 
person with tastes above frivolity. Courtney 
caught the sigh, though it died violently in a 
virtuous remark about the value of beauty 
sleep; and that night, after he had gone to his 
room, he attacked the problem of giving a 
young woman a good time in spite of herself. 
Miss Carewe wouldn’t allow him to take her 
anywhere. There was no use in asking her; but 
surely she wouldn’t be hard-hearted enough to 
prevent his taking Amelia, and, of course, she 
wouldn’t allow the girl to go unchaperoned. 

A consuming desire to show fair Amelia the 
festive side of London swelled in his heart. He 
would have to take Laura May, too, but that 
would be all right. Four was a better number 
than three, and the two girls would entertain 
each other when it was necessary for him to be 
civil to the chaperon. A fellow had to be civil to 
a chaperon. But he must devote himself to 
Amelia. It must be thoroughly understood 
that she was the one he delighted to honor. Any 
suspicion of his real motives would queer the 
deal altogether with Miss Carewe. Funny how 
she held that orchard grudge against him. It 
must be that—and his joining her party. It was 
embarrassing for her; he admitted that, but 
she needn’t be such a red Indian about it. 


CONTINUED IN THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 





Souvenirs That are Worth While 


By One Who Collects Them 


the family my work takes me over much of 

this great country of ours. Many times I 
have wished I could purchase a souvenir of each 
interesting place I have visited. However, a 
slender purse restrained me, and also my unwill- 
ingness to accumulate things that must be cared 
for and that amount to so little in true home- 
making or real happiness—for I am also a happy 
and busy wife and mother. 

One day there came to me, however, this 
idea: Why not make a collection of ‘‘mental 
souvenirs”? I began at once. That was four 
years ago. Now I have a beautiful collection 
which cost me nothing. For instance, in one of 
our Central States there is a fine cathedral, one 
of the most beautiful buildings I have seen in our 
country. When I was there, just as I turned 
to leave the building, I saw, set in the wall near 
the door, a tablet to the memory of some great 
soul that has passed away. The inscription was: 


[ MY position as assistant breadwinner of 


‘* True to your God, you were to your country true, 
And we will love God more for knowing you.” 


Such a souvenir may be a continual blessing 
and incentive to living a true life. 

There is a theosophical institution called the 
‘*Home of the Brotherhood,” near San Diego, 
California, often visited by tourists. The walls 
of the large octagonal court here are lined with 
pictures, each with its own meaning, and bearing 
on the belief and practices of the Brotherhood. 
Everything about the place is most magnificent, 
exquisite and artistic. Some of the pictures 
make Christian people want to cry out in pro- 
test, but there is one that appeals to the highest 
in any one who loves the truly beautiful. The 
figures are life size: a lovely woman, perfect, 
with a real, divine beauty, is the central figure; 


holding her right hand is her counterpart in 
manhood; the love that shines in his noble face 
is of the purest, highest type, and you can almost 
hear him pleading with her to come with him. 
On her left, holding her hand, is the kneeling 
figure of a fallen woman, with an expression of 
sin and despair as perfect in its delineation as is 
the purity on the other two faces. The inscrip- 
tion beneath will cling to one’s memory as a part 
of the picture: 
*“ Love: not because one is worthy, nor yet because 
one loves you; 
3ut because the greatest need of the world is a 
steadfast heart and true, 
And because where sin and sorrow are rife there 
the heart’s best blood is due.”’ 


Then I have two or three splendid ones from 
the great Congressional Library at Washington, 
District of Columbia, such as this: 

““As one ¢ andle lighteth another and diminisheth 
not in flame, so nobleness enkindleth nobleness.”’ 


When I visit a place of interest I look for some- 
thing—some picture or inscription, something 
that can be put in Memory’s cabinet. The cost 
is nothing; the souvenir is a constant help to me. 
I never bring them out for inspection as I might 
show spoons. Yet in these days of club life and 
woman’s prominence in church and philanthropic 
work it is rarely that a woman cannot find in 
such a collection some ‘‘specimens” that will be 
helpful in preparing a paper, or better yet, that 
will be suggestive when she is called upon for 
extemporaneous talks. 

My collection, made with limited oppor- 
tunities, has blessed my life in many ways. 
What would it mean with the opportunities of 
those who have time and means for seeing all 
the great places of the world? 
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An Amusing Incident 
(Told by a Dentist) 


“COLGATE & CO. 


Dear Sirs: Thank you for calling my 
attention to your Dental Cream. Pre- 
ventative dentistry for children is my 
special work, and I am delighted to 
know of such a delicious dentifrice for 
young people. One little boy ate the 
contents of the tube which I asked his 
mother to get for him, remarking to me 
the next day: 

‘Say, Doctor, I wish that tube had 
been three feet long.’’’ 


Signed by a former President of a State 
Dental Association. (Name on application.) 


Just like a boy! 


There is actually —in each tube 


of Colgate’s Dental Cream 


15 Feet of Cream 


If he had used it properly — 
(one inch twice daily) it would 
have lasted 3 months. 


42 inches of Cream in trial 
tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
Dept.H, 55 John Street, New York 


r ‘ 
Comfort 


in Hot Weather 


Surprising how cool, yet full of 
energy and ‘‘go”’ one feels when 
the hot weather diet is selected 
with reason. 








Try a breakfast of 


Grape- Nuts 


and cream; 
Some fruit, 
A soft boiled egg, 
Slice of crisp toast, 
Cup of well-made Postum— 


Such a meal keeps the blood cool 
and nourishes body and_ brain - 


“There’s a Reason”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
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The HOME KITCHEN FRIEND Has Been Made by Agents 
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PIECE Kitchen Set. Ever 


one want this se the 












greatest kitchen 
nience a woman r 
No experience neede 
We show ul 
usett artic ’ ! 
pecially ird <2 
warranted to hold edge 
with ebony handles and beau 
tifully enameled rack. Write at 
once, or if you don’t want to act a 


agent, we will send you set for your home 
for$1.50. Money back if not pleased. Write 
to-day if you want to make money. 


' Home Merchandise Co., 834 McClurg Bldg., Chicago 
FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good" and insist upon having the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
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How to Get 


/ We 
want you 
to prove to 

your own sat- 
isfaction that 
Tone Bros. Spices 
are better and will give 
, better results than any you 
— ever used. Most grocers sell 
‘Yone’s Spices, but if yours does 
not we make you a 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 10c. for regular retail package of 










CANNON BRAND 


Also send your grocer’sname. Say 
what kind of spice you want and 
we will send with it our famous 
cook book, ‘‘Tone’s Spicy Talks.’’ 














SAIGON Tone Bros. Spices are the re- 
CINNAMON sult of careful selection from 
ALLSPICE the world’s best spices. Every 


SHOT lot is carefully ¢ested by ex- 


PEPPER perts to make sure that the 

quality is up to the Tone 
eile Bros. standard. Improved 
P methods of milling preserve 
re the spicy oils and so insure 
JAMAICA full strength and flavor. Air- 
GNGER tight packages keep Tone’s 
MUSTARD = Spices fresh, clean and pure. 
ETC., ETC. 


There are two 
kinds of spices 
—TONE BROS.’ 


and “others.” 


Ask for Tone’s 
always 10c. 





TONE BROS. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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If you have 
never 
eaten 
Minute 
Tapioca 
dessert 
a treat 
awaits 
you! 
Try it 


QuIcKLY 
to-day. 


CooKED 
I i 
A delicious, wholesome dessert of 
_ exceptional food value that every- 
body likes. We have eliminated the 
Soak-all-day feature of cooking tapioca, 
and offer it in this manner, which 


requires no soaking. Quickly cooked, 
always light, easily digested, delicious. 


Package Makes 6 Quarts. 
or grocer’s name and 4 cents we send enough for 
one pint, and the Minute Cook Book Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY 
146 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 





























j Smith's “Baby's Shop’ ) 


ADE MARK REG'D U. S. PAT. OFFICE 





“Dainty Things For Babies” 


right 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) 
O 


H 1¢@W illustrated mail-order catalog No. 16, con- 
Vall r ; 
7 y requirement for an 


INFANT’S COMPLETE OUTFIT 


with ‘ ‘ rece = ~ r . . 
dey of BABY’S FIRST NEEDS, is now ready, 
Hell © sent to youina patent sealed envelope with 


jrth announcement card for a two-cent stainp. 
Foal : 
/Tcnd-made goods our specialty. 








30) ;LBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO, 
1 Lyman Bldg. Springfield, Mass. ) 














How | Went to the Source 
of the Tiber 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


could go to the Tiber’s source and then safely 
wander down the mountain we must try to put 
the journey through. 

After reconnoiters and a long and, I am sure, 
heartfelt confab with the donkey, whose feet 
were looked at, washed and scraped, whose 
swathing bands were removed—and I don’t 
know that her teeth were not cleaned!—we 
decided to try our fate with the elements, for 
it had stopped snowing. I put on every stitch of 
clothing I had fetched with me, and wrapped up 
my hands in a pair of Giulio’s woolen gloves, my 
faithful squires hoisted me on to my mount, for 
I was too heavily clad to mount alone, and, 
muffled up to their ears, my guides and I sallied 
forth from Le Balze. 

To the left of the village it was only a mile 
of pattering over the snows before Gigi and 
Adamo could, with boots and sticks, have broken 
the crust that lay above the Tiber’s spring. 
Did they break that snow covering? I wonder 
whether any vandal feet or hands, after the 
pretty impression the landlady gave me, could 
have done so? Certainly not at my instigation. 
We left that shy and virgin water under the 
marriage veil of winter snow, and when I first 
saw the great Italian river my hand could have 
spanned it as it came out, gusning and vigorous, 
a small brook, and over it a little flint pathway 
made a funny bridge, and at the side stood a 
cross. That was all—the source of the great 
river! 

The way down over the road of yesterday was 
not very hard to follow, although slippery and 
always icy cold. I think my poor fellows suf- 
fered; I myself felt nearly frozen. 

We left Le Balze at cant o’clock, and it was 
nearly two when, once again in the copper hill- 
ocks and troll country, there came before my 
eyes, as though indeed she had been a little fair 
godmother who had suddenly popped up on 
one of these pretty hills, a peasant girl, in a long 
brown cloak, with wooden shoes on her feet, 
and in her arms an earthen pot full of coals. 
She carried her brazier under one arm, while, 
with extraordinary dexterity, she knitted like 
lightning a long, blue stocking. It wasa pretty, 


pretty sight in the strange, cold light of the late 
spring. She looked up at us, and, although the 
ea epee was slight, she recognized Adamo. 

‘*Do you know her?” I asked the boy. 

**It’s my sister,’ he said, ‘‘and I know she’s 
bari angry with me and that my mother is angry 
with me, because they don’t know where I’ve 
been. I did not dare to tell them for fear they 
wou'd not let me go.” 

I bade him make his peace at once, and as at 
her feet was a herd of goats, which all day long, 
from dawn until nighttime, she watched on these 
mountains, I also bade him bring me some of the 
warm milk. Here I got off my donkey, stiff and 
sore from the long ride and glad to shake myself. 
And after drinking that Heavenly draft, fresh 
from the udders of those mountain goats, I 
followed Angela and Adamo on foot to the low, 
black hut where they lived with their family in 
one small room, a spotless room, clean as a pin, 
black as an old shoe, and smelling of fire. Here I 
made Adamo’s peace with his mother and 
crossed the palms of them all as generously as I 
could, said good-by to them and followed Gigi 
up to the highroad, where once more I mounted 
my white donkey, who, I don’t doubt, had 
been regaled with goat’s milk in my absence, and 
see more we three started down the Apenine 

ills. 

We did not meet our carriage until well on in 
the afternoon. And when we found it I was 
obliged to get off my donkey and climb into the 
rocky vehicle and for the present bid good-by to 
Gigi and his petted and beloved ass. I left him 
kissing her cheek. He told me that she was a 
wonderful person. That he loved her next to his 
wife, and I am not surprised. I have known and 
seen wives whose place I am convinced would 
not have been so honored! 

It was night when we rattled into Pieve, and 
just as Adamo and Gigi had made the hearth 
warm and bright for me on the peak of Fumaiolo, 
so, I could see, by the flaming window, Doctor 
San Lucca had made the inn hearth warm. A 
beautiful fire brightened on the stones, and before 
the blaze the Doctor stood waiting for me to 
return. 





When Girls Tal 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


‘Mercy, no! I should hope not! He’s going 
to be a lawyer. But to have such a thing in the 
family, you know “2 

“Yes, I know. It is a misfortune --a kind of 
family skeleton, as it were, isn’t it?—or bar 
sinister. Isn’t that what they call it when 
there’s anything a family would like to forget?” 

“*Ves, E believe they do. Mercy! It wouldn’t 
be at all romantic, would it, to marry into an 
undertaker’s family? It’s a shame, I think, for 
parents to spoil their sons’ prospects that way.” 

“*T know, Rose, but somebody has got to be 
those dreadful things, you know.” 

**T suppose so. But they ought to be bache- 
lors, then, so there would be fewer people to 
suffer the consequences. Still, I suppose bache- 
lors haven’t the heart to be undertakers.” 

‘*No, nor anything else!” 


ot 


There is a moment’s silence, and then Mar- 
garet presses Rose’s hand. ‘‘ Never mind, dear. 
Think just as little about it as you can.” 

“*Oh, I will! Ido. He’s awfully jolly. You'd 
never dream that he was the son of a i 

“T know. I’ve often heard that—that the 
fathers themselves are apt to be jolly men 
that is, behind the scenes, you know. ‘Though 
it’s hard to believe. Still, don’t you mind, dear! 
It will all come out right, ’'m sure. Love is so 

so different from other things. It’s so power- 
ful that even—even troubles like yours, dear 
can be overcome by it, if we just have patience.” 

“*Oh, I believe that, too. But think how for- 
tunate you are, you and David—to have every 
thing so perfectly romantic!” 

“T know. Still, even a romantic affair like 
ours, dear, may have its little ups and downs, 
you know. David has one relative that he 
never speaks of.” 

‘*And what did he do?” 

‘Well, ’m not quite certain, but I think he 
ran off with somebody’s else wife—or something 
like that.” 

**Oh, well, that’s more cheerful. But think 
of having a ——” 

‘*T know, dear. Don’t—don’t think of it any 
more, please. It’s bad for you to let your mind 
dwell on such morbid subjects. Why, it’s two 
o’clock! Rose, we must go to sleep or we'll be 
frights in the morning. Good-night, dear.” 

“Good-night, Margaret. I hope that noth- 
ing I’ve said -” 

“Oh, no, dear! Don’t worry. I always think 
last of some pleasant thing. I guess you know 
whom?” 

**T can’t possibly guess.” 

‘“‘Humph! If you can’t I won’t tell you. You 
may think of him, too, if you want to, dear. I 
sha’n’t mind.” 

‘*Well, he is pretty nice. 
of Peter.” : ; 

‘*All right, dear. There’s no accounting for 
tastes, you know. Oh,I don’t mean that! But 
I suppose by this time you have grown so accus- 
tomed to thinking of how jolly he is that you 
don’t ——” 

‘‘Oh, mercy! When you know Peter you 
don’t think of the Other Thing at all.” 

“That’s good. That proves what I said, 
doesn’t it?—about the power of love.” 

‘*Yes, and Peter doesn’t get on at home, any- 
how. I guess it isn’t very lively there.” 

‘‘Probably not. Still, I suppose that’s only 
natural under the circumstances. Have you— 
have you met the family?” 

**Oh, they’re all dead!” 

‘*W-wha-at!” 


3ut I’d rather think 


‘*Except the father—and he’s the next thing 
to it. I simply wouldn’t have anything to do 
with him.” 

‘““That’s right, dear. I wouldn’t, either. A 
woman must draw the line somewhere. 

Is Peter well?” 

‘““My, yes! He’s the perfect picture of 
health. He’s the champion all-around athlete 
of his school.” 

‘“‘Well, that’s comforting, isn’t it? That’s 
the most encouraging thing you’ve told me 
about Peter. . . . In speaking of him I 
think I’d mention that first, dear, if I were you. 

. . First impressions, you know. # 

‘*Oh, I think so, too.” 

‘*Did you speak, Rose? 

‘*T said I thought so, too.’ 

“Oh! I’m half asleep, I guess.’ 

“*T thought you were thinking of David!” 

‘*What?” 

“*T said I thought you were thinking of 
David.” 

“*Yes, isn’t he, though! Especially when he 
smiles. Did I ever tell you, Rose, that he writes 
verses? I wish I could show you some of them. 
Perhaps I will if you’re very good. They’re 
just for me, but I shouldn’t wonder if he would 
publish a book of poems some day. Not mine, 
of course. Still, I don’t know why he shouldn’t. 
No one need know that they were addressed to 
me. Some of them remind you of Tennyson. 
Really, they do! I’m not joking, dear, and you 
mustn’t laugh, will you, if I let you—Rose, I 
believe you’re asleep!” 

‘““What? No, I’m not.” 

“*Well, what was I talking about?” 

‘*Why, about Peter.” 

‘“‘T wasn’t! You were dreaming of Peter.’ 

*‘Was 1? Well, I’d like to know who could 
help it. You wait till you meet Peter. He and 
David would get on beautifully, I know 
they’re both so fond of Mature. Peter’s great 
at hare-and-hounds. Comes in first every time 
And rowing, and canoeing, and sailing, and I 
don’t know what all! He perfectly loathes 
books, except the exciting kind, and you should 
have seen the face he made up over a copy of 
Keats! Or Wordsworth—I’ve forgotten which. 
Which poet is it that has a silly little poem 
about the skylark? Something about ‘Hail to 
thee, blithe spirit!’ You would have died 
laughing to hear Peter read it! Which poet 
is that, anyhow? Why, Margaret, you horrid 


thing! You’ve gone to sleep!” 


” 
’ 


] 


eer 


‘No, I haven’t, dear. I’ve heard every word 
you said. Really! It was about Peter being so 
fond of Nature. Go on!” 

‘*Well, which poet was it, then? 
to be perfectly ‘daffy’ over poetry.” 

‘*Which poet was what?” 

‘*Margaret, you were asleep!” 

‘*Well, maybe I was, dear. What was it you 
wanted to know?” 

‘*I won’t tell you now. When I talk about 
Peter you go to sleep.” 

‘Well, when I talk about David you go to 
sleep. I'll tell you: you talk about David, and 
I’ll talk about Peter ——” 

‘*Oh, mercy, Margaret, then we'll never go 
to sleep! It’s half-past two.” 

‘*Well, then, let’s just think about them, dear. 
They’re not so much like—coffee when you 
—just think about ’em. ’s rather res’ful— 
jus’ sink abou’ ’em. , Go on, dear, I’m 
listening. I-hear-you . really 

ev’ry-wor’-say . _ 


You used 
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to have Costly Delicate 

Pretty Clothes—lack of 
al Tiical itera ake: Vode) am tateren 
Bis gross Extravagance 

and that is a Sin. 

Bar Soap methods re- 


quire rubbing—no won- 
der the holes appear. 
@ PEARLINE’S way 
of washing 1s Very Easy 
— Very Quick and Ab- 
solutely Safe. PEAR- 
LINE is Harmless to 
Fabrics or Colors or Skin 
and yet is the Greatest 
Known Cleanser. 

@ If you have any fear 
of washing powders it’s 
due to The Sort you've 
used. PEARLINE 
Washing Powder is the 
Standard of Quality-Ef- 
ficiency — Harmlessness 
-always Satisfactory. 


PEARLINE 


has revolutionized all 
Washing and Cleaning, 
especially of delicate, 
dainty, costly fabrics. 





C6 99 
Mum 


gives freedom 
from all annoying 
odors. 


On the hottest summer day it 
keeps the body sweet and clean. 





It does not destroy one odor 
by creating another, but merely 
by neutralizing it. 


Does not clog the pores of the 


skin, nor irritate it. Does not 


injure the most delicate fabric. 


25cat drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


BABY “‘BUNNY”’ BLANKETS [;~’-.¢ 


The newest and prettiest of Baby things. Pink te ‘se 
or Light Blue. Six designs. Summer weight. es ve 


Special low price 60 cents. My free catalog of 
Mrs. Eleanor Jessup,234 LaSalle St., Chicago, Tl. cau 











Infant's Wear tells all about them. Send for it. 
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PAINT TALKS—No. 6 


Painting Floors 


When one thinks of the scraping and scuff- 
ing a floor is subjected to, and then considers 
how fine a paint film is, he wonders that 
porch or kitchen floors ever look well. 

Certainly, none of the — paints of 
chalky, brittle composition can be expected 
to stand the constant friction —and they do 
not. The very best pure white lead and 
oure linseed oil are absolutely necessary. - 

he white lead should be tinted to some 
neutral color, and a hard foundation laid by 
adding some turpentine to the white lead and 
linseed oil. 

If you will describe your floor (kind of 
wood, whether or not previously painted, 
etc.) we will send exact directions for paint- 
ing it. 

For general painting information, send for 
our House-owners’ Painting Outfit S. It 
includes colo: schemes (illustrated) and in- 
strument for detecting adulteration in ma- 
terial —an instrument our white lead (Dutch 
Boy Painter trade-mark) does not fear. 

3uy of your local dealer if possible. If he 
hasn’t it, don’t accept something else but 
write our nearest office. 


For sale through dealers only. 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
Jollowing cities 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, (John T. Lewis & 


Bros. Company, Philadelphia), 





Pittsburgh.) 








(National Lead & Oil Company, 











Sit up in bed 
Toread, to eat, toconvalesce. If for any 


reason you want to sit up in bed, here’s 
the only light, practical, out-of-the-way 


device for the purpose. A child can 
operate it with a heavy adult on the bed. 
It will relieve the hay fever sufferer! 


Next to a cure for hay fever (which seems im- 
possible) this gives the most delightful relief. Use 
this and sleep comfortably. For metal beds only. 


Send for booklet A, and full explanation. 


The Levinger Mfg. Co. 


231 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 

















wears, wears. It is 
heel-proof, mar-proof, 
water-proof. Rollers 
andcasters won'tcrackit. 


Send for Sample Panel 


finished with ‘61,” 
on it with your heel—you 
may dent the wood, but you 
can’t crack the varnish. 
**61”’ is not brittle like #2 
nishes— it will not ‘‘gum up’’ 
heat or moisture like 
It’s the varnish that 


‘Dhows Only the 


Ask your dealer for **61.” 
Floor Finishing Booklet on request. 
PRATT & LAMBERT-ING. 
VARNISH MAKERS 60 YEARS 


7 6 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO. HR. ¥, 
\ FACTORIES thy CITIES 


Stamp 


¢ var- 
under 
me varnishes 
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The “True Story” of the Tortoise 
and the Hare 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


him through the fence, and set out for home by 
the back way, studying what he ought to do to 
keep everybody from laughing at him, and 
thinking that if he didn’t do something he’d 
have to leave the country or drown himself, 
for he had always been so proud that if people 
laughed at him he knew he could never show 
his face again. 

‘““And that, said Mr. Rabbit, is the true 
story of that old race between the Hare and 
Tortoise, and of how the first Rabbit came to 
lose his tail. I’ve never told it before, and 
none of my family ever did, but so many stories 
have been told about the way those things have 
happened that we might just as well have this 
one, which is the only true one, so far as I know. 


ox 


“Then Mr. Rabbit lit his pipe and leaned back 
and smoked; and Mr. Dog said it was a fine 
story and he wished he could have seen that 
race; and Mr. Turtle looked as if he wanted to 
say something, and did open his mouth to say 
it, but Mr, Crow spoke up and asked what hap- 
pened after that to Mr. Rabbit’s twenty-seventh 
great-grandfather, and how it was that the rest 
of the Rabbits had short tails, too. 

‘‘Well, Mr. Rabbit said, my twenty-seventh 
great-grandfather Hare didn’t go out again 
for several days. He put up a sign that said, 
‘Not at Home,’ on his door, and then tried 
a few experiments to see what could be done. 
He first tried to splice his property back into 
‘sarge as Mr. Tortoise had told him he might, 
yut that plan didn’t work worth a cent. He 
never could get it spliced straight, and if he did 
get it about right it would lop over or sag down 
or something as soon as he moved; and when 
he looked at himself in the glass he made up 
his mind that he’d rather do without his nice, 
plumy brush altogether than to go out into 
society with it in that condition. 

‘*So then he put on some nice, all-healing oint- 
ment, and before long what there was left of it 
was all well, and a nice bunch of soft, white, 
cottony fur had grown out over the scar. 
Grandpaw Hare thought when he looked at him- 
self in the glass that it was really quite becom- 
ing, though he knew the rest of his family would 
always be saying things about it, and, besides, 
they would laugh at him for letting Mr. Tortoise 
beat him in a foot-race. Sometimes, when there 
was nobody around, my grandfather would go 
out in the sun and light his pipe and lean up 
against a big stone and think it over. 

‘And one morning, as he sat there thinking, 
he made up his mind what he would do. Mr. 
Lion lived in the Big Deep Woods, and in those 
days he was King. Whenever anything hap- 
pened among the Deep Woods people that they 
couldn’t decide for themselves they went to 
where King Lion lived, in a house all a himself, 
over by the Big West Hills, and he used to settle 
the question; and sometimes, when somebody 
that wasn’t very old, and maybe was plump and 
tender, had done something that wasn’t just 
right King Lion would look at him and growl 
and say it was too bad for any one so young to 
do such things, and especially to grow up and 
keep on doing them; so he would have him for 
breakfast, or for dinner, and that would settle 
everything in the easiest and shortest way. 

er 

“‘Of course, Grandfather Hare knew very well 
that Mr. Tortoise and Mr. Fox wouldn’t go 
with him to King Lion, for they would be afraid 
to after what they had done; so he made up his 
mind to go alone and tell him the whole story, 
because he was as sure as anything that King 
Lion would decide that he had really won the 
race, and would be his friend, which would make 
all the other Deep Woods people jealous and 
proud of him again, and, perhaps, make them 
wish they had nice bunches of white, cottony 
fur in the place of long, dragging tails that were 
always in the way. And, then, some day he 
would show King Lion where Mr. Fox and Mr, 
Tortoise lived. 

“My Grandfather Hare didn’t stop a minute 
after he thought that, but just set out for King 
Lion’s house, over at the foot of the Big West 
Hills. He had to pass by Mr. Fox’s house, and 
Mr. Fox called to him, but Grandpaw Hare 
just set up his ears, as proud as could be, and 
went by, lickety-split, without looking at Mr. 
Fox at all. 

‘*It was a good way to King Lion’s house, but 
Grandpaw Hare didnt waste any time, and he 
was there almost before he knew it. When he 
got to King Lion’s door he hammered on the 
<nocker, and when nobody came right away he 
thought maybe the King was out for a walk. 
But that wasn’t so. King Lion had been sick 
and he was still in bed, and had to get up and 
get something around him before he could let 
Grandpaw in. Grandpaw Hare had sat down 
on the steps to wait, when all at once the door 
opened behind him, and he felt something grab 
him by the collar and swing him in and set him 
down hard on a seat, and then he saw it was King 
Lion, and he didn’t much like his looks. 

‘**So it was you making that noise,’ he said. 
‘Well, I’m glad to see you, for I was just think- 
ing about having a nice rabbit for breakfast.’ 

““Then my twenty-seventh great-grandfather 
knew he’d made a mistake, coming to see King 
Lion when he was feeling that way, and he had 
to think pretty quick to know what tosay. But 
our family have always been pretty quick in 
their thoughts, and Grandpaw Hare spoke right 
up, as polite as could be, and said that he would 
do anything he could to find a nice, young, 
plump rabbit for King Lion, and that he would 
even be proud to be a King’s breakfast himself, 
only he wasn’t so very young nor so very plump, 
and, besides, there was that old prophecy about 
the King and the cotton-tailed rabbit, which 
King Lion must have heard about. 

‘*Then King Lion said that my twenty- 
seventh great-grandfather was plenty young 
enough and plenty plump enough, and that he’d 
never heard of any prophecy about a cotton- 
tailed rabbit, and that he’d never heard of a 
cotton-tailed rabbit, either. Then Grandpaw 


Hare just got up and turned around, and as he 
turned he said, as solemnly as he could: 


‘“When the King eats a hare with a cotton tail 
Then the King’s good health will fail.” 


‘‘Well, that scared the King a good deal, for 
he was just getting over one sick spell, and he 
was afraid if he had another right away he’d die 
sure. He sat down and asked Grandpaw Hare 
to tell him how he came to have a tail like that, 
and Grandpaw told him, and it made the King 
laugh and laugh, until he got well, and he said it 
was the best joke he ever heard of, and that he’d 
have given some of the best ornaments off of‘his 
crown to have seen that race. And the better 
he felt the hungrier he got, and when my Grand- 
father Hare asked him if he wouldn’t decide the 
case in his favor he just glared at him and said 
if he didn’t get out of there and hunt him up a 
nice, young, plump, long-tailed rabbit he’d eat 
him, cotton-tail, prophecy and all, for he didn’t 
go much on prophecies anyway. 


oor 


‘*Then Grandpaw Hare got right up, and said 
‘Good-day,’ and backed out and made tracks 
for the rest of his family, and told them that 
King Lion had just got up from a sick spell that 
had given him an appetite for long-tailed rab- 
bits. He said that the King had sent him out 
to get one, and that King Lion would most 
likely be along himself pretty soon, and that 
the sooner the Rabbit family took pattern after 
the new cotton-tailed style the more apt they’d 
be to live to a green old age. 

‘*Well, that was a busy day in the Big Deep 
Woods. The Rabbit family got in line by a big, 
smooth stump that they picked out for the pur- 
pose, and Grandpaw attended to the job for 
them, and called out ‘Next!’ as they marched 
by. He didn’t have to wait, either, for they 
didn’t know what minute King Lion might 
come. Mr. Tortoise and Mr. Fox came along 
and stopped to see the job and helped Grand- 
paw out when his arm got tired, and by evening 
there was a pile of tails by that stump as big as 
King Lion’s house. There wasn’t one of my 
folks that had a single tail left, and there was 
never in the history of the Big Deep Woods 
such a demand for the all-healing ointment as 
there was that night in the Rabbit family. 

‘*And none of our folks ever did have tails 
after that, but just bunches of white cotton, and 
all the little new rabbits had bunches of white 
cotton, too, and the fashion has never changed. 
And when King Lion heard how he’d been fooled 
by Grandpaw Hare with that foolish prophecy 
that he made up there out of his head he knew 
that everybody would laugh at him as much as 
he had laughed at Mr. Hare, and he moved out 
of the country and never came back, and there’s 
never been a King in the Big Deep Woods 
since. So my twenty-seventh great-grandfather 
did some good after all. 
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“Mr. Rabbit filled his pipe and lit it, and Mr. 
Crow was just about to make some remark, 
when Mr. Turtle cleared his throat and said: 

‘“**That story that Mr. Rabbit has been telling 
is all true, every word of it—I was there.’ 

“*Then all the Deep Woods people took their 
pipes out of theirmouths and looked at Mr. Turtle 
with their mouths wide open, and when they 
could say anything they said: ‘ You were there?’ 

“You see, they could never get used to the 
notion of Mr. Turtle’s being so old—as old as 
their twenty-seventh great-grandfathers would 
have been if they had lived. 

“““Ves,’? said Mr. Turtle, ‘and it all comes 
back to me as plain as day. It happened two 
hundred and fifty-eight years ago, last June. 
They used to call us the Tortoise family then, 
and I was a young fellow of sixty-seven, and 
fond of ajoke. But I was surprised when I went 
sailing over that fence, and I didn’t mean to 
carry off Mr. Hare’s tail. Dear me, how time 
passes. I’m three hundred and twenty-five 
now, though I don’t feel it.’ 

“*Then they looked at Mr. Turtle again, for 
though they believed he was old, and might 
possibly have been there, they thought it pretty 
strange that he could be the very Mr. Tortoise 
who had won that race. 

‘*Mr. ’Possum said, pretty soon, that when 
anybody said a thing like that there ought to be 
some way to prove it. 

“Then Mr. Turtle got up and began taking off 
his coat, and all the others began getting out of 
the way, for they didn’t know what was going 
to happen to Mr. ’Possum, and they wanted to 
be safe; and Mr. ’Possum rolled under the table, 
and said that he didn’t mean anything, and that 
he loved Mr. Turtle, and that Mr. Turtle hadn’t 
understood the way he meant at all. 

“But Mr. Turtle wasn’t at all mad. He just 
laid off his coat quietly, and unbuttoned his 
shirt and collar, and told Mr. ’Coon and Mr. 
Crow to look on the back of his shell. And then 
Mr. Dog held a candle and they all looked, one 
after another, and there, sure enough, carved 
right in Mr. Turtle’s shell, were the words: 


BEAT MR. HARE 
FOOT-RACE 
JUNE 10, 1651. 


““*That,’ said Mr. Turtle, ‘was my greatest 
joke, and I had it carved on my shell.’ 


ot 


‘And all the rest of the Forest people said that 
a thing like that was worth carving on anybody’s 
shell that had one, and when Mr. Turtle put on 
his coat they gave him the best seat by the fire, 
and sat and looked at him and asked questions 
about it. Then they all knocked the ashes out 
of their pipes, and walked over to the window, 
and looked at the snow drifting around the 
Hollow Tree and piling up on the bare limbs of 
the other big trees all about. They said how 
early it got dark this time of year, especially on 
a cloudy day, and finally all went back met fi 
down and fell asleep in their chairs, while the 
fire burned low and the soft snow was banking 
up deeper and deeper outside, in the dark.” 
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Every Household | 


Can afford to use a 
Pelouze Universal’ [ron 


The economical iron— guaranteed to save from 
20% to 50% in current over other electric irons. 
The only iron in which the current and tempe1 
ature can be confrolled at the iron by a simple 
movement of the hand while ironing. j 
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No odor wt 4 dio Keep aid 
No dirt Cool and 

Comfortable 
No danger Ironing 
Simplicity Made 
itself Easy 


Better results are obtained with the Pelouze 
iron than by any other, as point and edges are 
alwaysthe hottest—heats in half the time required 
by other irons—handle and top never get hot. No 
stand required—siimply tip iron back until it rest 
on end of handle—saves constant lifting. Tach 
iron furnished with cord and attachment plug 
ready for use. Every iron guaranteed. 

The Pelouze iron will save enough in current 
to pay for itself the first year. Cost to operate 
6% Ib. iron only 3 cents per hour—less thin 
actual cost of fuel for inandee fire. 

Insist on getting a e/ouze iron from your dealer— if you 
cannot, we will ship, express prepaid (U. S. only), your 
choice, a 4-lb. traveling and sewing room iron or a 644-1b. 
household iron for $5.75. If not perfectly satisfied alter 
using theiron, money will be returned. Write for booh/et, 
‘*lroning by Electricity,”’ and send name of your dealer. 


PELOUZE ELECTRIC HEATER COMPANY 








407 Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Mail this Coupon 








The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
j 315 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Hygienic Soap 


For Toilet, Bath and 
Shampoo 


Lifebuoy Soap is different 
from ordinary soaps. It gives 
sterilized cleanness, the only 
scientific cleanness. destroys 
germs and protects the health. 


purifies, deodorizes and beau- 
tifies the skin. It is the health 
soap of the home and. meets 
every need of toilet, bath and 


shampoo. 
At Your 


5c i ©] delet =) a 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Let Us Send You This P 


Switch @ 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may 
select from our large new 
Catalog, illustrating all the 
latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the 
largest of its kind in the world, 
enables us to buy and sell at 
big money-saving prices. ‘These 
switches are extra short stem, 
made of splendid quality selected 
human hair, and to match any 
ordinary shade. 









2 0z., 20 in. Switch . -$ .95 
20z.,22in. Switch . . . 1.25 
2% oz.,24 in. Switch . . ©2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 

Switch . 2.50 


Our 28 in. Wavy Switch . 5.65 
Featherw’t Stemless Switch, 

22 in., natural wavy. . 4.95 
Fluffy Ruffer, Nat’lCurly . 5.00 
Directoire Braid, 234 oz., finest 

long natural wavy hair . 6.75 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 

Lge curly hair, dressed in 

4 puffs, as worn in illus- 

Whe. « ss sy ot Se 
200 other sizes and grades of 

Switches . . 50c. to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s 

$5.00 to $50.00 


Illustrated Beauty Book FREE. 
Send sample of your hair and de- 
Scribe article you want. 
We will send prepaid On Approval. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and a bar- 
gain, remit the amount. If not, return tous. Rare, peculiar and 
gray shades are a little more expensive; write for estimate. Our 
Free Catalog also contains valuable directions on ‘'7e Proper 
Care of the Hair.’’ Write us today. 


PARIS FASHION CO.., Dept. 18, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


The Comfort Hair 
Waver 


Patented April 16th, 1907 











May be worn while 
sleeping without dis- 
comfort or head- 
ache. Nothing but 
a soft braid in the 
hair —Will not irri- 
tate the scalp —En- 
dorsed by leading 
scalp specialists. 
Produces quickly a 
perfectly undulating 
Marcel wave with- 
out heat. Will not 
turn hair gray. 
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Pratt & FarmerCo. 


SOLE AGENTS 
; 469 Broadway, New York 
A Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
a DAY Office by Strate-Fold Mfg .Co. 
d 1 
e in sets of envelopes, .50. Write for 
samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1043 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 

















What We Really Know 
About Ghosts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


deathly pale. She uttered an exclamation and 
the figure vanished. She told no one. Three 
years later she saw the same figure walk slowly 
down the hall in front of her and disappear. 
These were her only hallucinations. 

The house remained empty almost a year, and 
was then occupied by Mrs. G, a widow with two 
tm | children. Within about a fortnight she 

eard sobs, moans and a voice saying: ‘‘Oh, do 
forgive me!” Later came the tramping of feet, 
loud knocks on the bedroom floors and noises 
like moving furniture. 

One morning she heard her elder daughter 
give a loud scream, and learned that she had 
seen a dreadful white face peering around the 
door. Later the child said that she had seen 
a little woman pass, and had often heard the 
sound of pitter-patter. Then the younger child 
said that in passing a room at seven-thirty in 
the morning she had seen a man standing by 
the window and staring fixedly. He had blue 
éyes, dark brown hair and freckles. Frequently 
the children saw lights in their bedroom; on 
one occasion the younger one saw a white skirt 
hanging from the ceiling. Once on going up- 
stairs to bed the two children saw a figure in 
white. Then the younger one saw a figure 
crawling on the floor as if it would spring on 
her. The mother, while washing her hands one 
morning, saw at her elbow two human faces 
which vanished instantly. 
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At the end of the year the family quit the 
house. A servant was left behind with her 
mother and sister for company; but the noises 
which they heard at night so frightened them 
that they fled. 

None of this household had had any other hal- 
lucinations. Most of these incidents the mother 
briefly recorded in a diary, and the children 
and the servant corroborated every detail. 

Three residents of the town visited the house 
on two different occasions. They heard bell- 
ringing and an unaccountable crash. One of 
them, a clergyman, saw a small column of misty 
vapor, and, again, a form gliding from the back 
room to the front. Another, a barrister, saw a 
part of the dress of this phantom. 

Then the Society for Psychical Research took 
up the case. An Associate and his wife occu- 
pied the house for more than a year, during 
which time about forty visitors slept beneath 
their roof. In all this time only two ‘‘disturb- 
ances” were noted. The husband heard a noise 
as if half a brick were being bumped about in 
the passage; and again he and his wife heard 
the three gut-strings of a guitar hanging on the 


wall sound a chord three times in succession. 
The husband was looking at the guitar on the 
last occasion and could detect no movement of 
the strings. 

Of the kind of instance we are looking for I 
can find no better example. The tenants 
mostly knew the house was ‘‘haunted.”” When 
figures were seen they varied not only in sex but 
also in size and in the color of their garments. 
Moreover, the manifestations always began with 
noises. Now it is the habit of visual hallucina- 
tions to follow upon the hearing of noises, as if 
‘‘suggested” by them. As for these noises they 
have often been produced, both by experiment 
and spontaneously, by means which seem beyond 
question human and natural. It is true that 
they are still largely a mystery to science; but 
they are much less a mystery than the mar- 
velously-complicated workings of telepathy. 
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After examining the great mass of evidence 
collected by the English society Mr. Frank 
Podmore, who himself investigated many of the 
most interesting cases, concludes as follows: 
‘*The authentic ‘ghost’ brings no message from 
the dead to the living; he rarely appears in 
recognizable or even constant shape; his con- 
nection with skeletons and tragedies is obscure 
and uncertain. He is, in fact, a fugitive, irrele- 
vant phantasm, for the most part appearing in 
many different forms. He flits as idly across the 
scene as a figure cast by a magic lantern, and he 
possesses, apparently, as little purpose, volition 
or intelligence. The atmosphere of mystery 
which surrounds the ghostly figure is furnished 
by the traditional belief of the witnesses; they 
magnify a meager reality with the eyes of faith.” 

A woman was once asked: ‘‘Do you believe 
in ghosts?” 

‘“No,” she answered. ‘‘I don’t believe in 
them. But I’m horribly afraid of them.” 

That was a very true and human answer. 
Deeply as stories of hauntings are to be dis- 
trusted the man is more deeply to be distrusted 
who professes to be above the fear of the super- 
natural. Yet there is no authentic case in which 
a ghost has been weighed or photographed, or 
has done any one permanent harm. In thou- 
sands of cases they have scared folks pitifully, 
who have seen them; but in millions more they 
have scared those who have never seen them. 
To lay the terrors of the dark it is only neces 
sary to remember that even the _ healthiest 
mind may suffer from hallucination or from 
the more mysterious influences of telepathy, 
and that well-controlled nerves and a well 
trained will are capable of coping with both. 
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The Midnight Voice 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


Johnny Devereaux came in and was glad, too, 
with a gladness apparently that could not be 
put into words, either, for what he did instead 
was to drag Gordon, nearly twice his size as he 
was, out into the middle of the room, whirl him 
around and around like a teetotum, and then 
fling him from him into one of the chairs with 
a force that well-nigh impaired the usefulness 
of that chair forever. 

““Excuse me, Gordon,” he gasped, red and 
puffing and mopping his face between his gasps, 
“but I couldn’t help it. I’ve been drenched in 
woe for you so long, I had to do it or die.” 

I think perhaps it was not in human nature 
for Gordon to help urging that little minute 
when Nora hid her head on his shoulder as a 
blissful precedent, and that perhaps Nora felt 
that if hiding her head there were automatic with 
her, if she could not even be sure in the future 
of knowing when she did it, the only safeguard 
in view of the propensity was to make his arms 
her rightful resting-place forever. 
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After the engagement, the wedding; as it 
generally is, or rather the discussion about it 
when it should be and where it should be, the 
plans and the deciding. 

The Colonel wanted them to be married in 
England. He wanted them to wait until he 
should be able to cross. But Gordon was de- 
cidedly obstinate. When they were not going to 
live on the other side, to wait several months 
and transport themselves over there and trans 
port themselves back again did not seem to him 
within the bounds of the reasonable. 

‘Had the Colonel waited like that?” he asked 
him quite brazenly. 

He had not, the Colonel, always honest, made 
answer forcibly; he would like to see the man 
who would have made him. 

‘Exactly so,” Gordon answered. 

Then the Colonel consented to their being 
married on this side of the water, at the chapel 
on the hill; but they must wait until certain 
relatives and friends in England, important ones 
of the earth, all of them, had time to be notified 
and pack their trunks and come over if they 
were so inclined. 

The important ones, recruited principally 
from the younger rank, did feel inclined to 
come. Not only did they want to see Nora 
married, but also the winter sports of which 
they had heard so much; the lumber camps, the 
great Northwest generally, appealed to them 
strongly. They braved the wintry seas to come, 
among them delightful English girls to be Nora’s 
bridesmaids. 

The week before the wedding, after the 
bridesmaids had come, will be handed down in 
the traditions of the little town. The officers, 
thoroughly alive to their privileges as hosts of 
such charming women from afar, turned the 
little town inside out and upside down for their 
amusement. The wheel of gayety spun around 
so fast one could not see the spokes—one was 
only dimly conscious of going around with it, 
wondering whether nervous prostration would 
be the result. 


And Johnny Devereaux, he had a relapse 
from the high plateau of his reverence for Nora. 
He fell in love and he fell out with the beautiful 
English girls who came over, first with one and 
then with another; he went through the list. 
He must have been woefully discouraged about 
himself again. 

Gordon’s happiness in these last days of 
waiting was the happiness of us all. We moved 
and had our being in the dear good fellow’s 
realization of his hopes and in his joy. Nora 
was happy, too, beautifully, expectantly happy. 
I had always the feeling, though, that happy as 
she was it was in her to be happier still; that 
she would not let herself go; that the soft pedal 
was on her nature, so to speak, because of the 
man whom she had loved before. I would be 
so glad when they were really married, and it 
would be Gordon of whom she must ask for- 
giveness for thinking of the past, and not of the 
past for thinking of Gordon. 


The night before the wedding came, the gay- 
eties were culminating in two dinners—a farewell 
dinner that Gordon was giving at the garrison; 
and a spinster festivity of Nora’s at the house 
on the island. Later, the divided forces were to 
meet for a dance at the ballroom of the inn. 

I had been bidden, as matron of honor, to the 
dinner at Nora’s; but Bumps, who had always 
had a little leaning toward croup—never really 
having it, but giving a hollow bark that might 
almost as well have been croup, it frightened 
us so—had had a rather more pronounced tend 
ency toward it since his icy ducking in the canal. 

Johnny Devereaux could not go either to 
the farewell dinner. He had one of his fearful 
headaches, that would come upon him like a 
whirlwind, almost depriving him of his reason 
for a few hours, then disappearing as suddenly 
as they had coms 
oor 

I did go to the station, however, to mect 
Helen and her husband. Helen had felt the 
heartiest sisterly affection for Gordon 
that time when they had had a most charming 
and delightful friendship at my expense, and 
she and her husband were making a long détour 
on their way to their ranch in California to be 
at the wedding. 

I sent for a carriage to take me to the station 
because, early as it was, it was after dark. 
ei had not wanted me to go at all, because 

must go alone, but I am like the prodigal son 
when I go a-visiting myself: I like to be met 
afar off—so I always think other people must 
be that way, too 

The train from the East pulled slowly in. 
Helen and her husband were not on it; they 
had missed a connection. But under the gas- 
light at the end of the platform, among the 
passengers who had arrived, I saw, towering 
head and shoulders above them—and my heart 
stood still in the seeing—the man who had 
‘*died” in South Africa, the man to whom Nora 
had been engaged. 
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Shopping Tour 


or a few hours in the summer sun, 
isn’t it really a comfort to have, 
without the least fuss or trouble of 
preparation, a good cup of tea or 
an ice-cold drink to stimulate, to 
refresh you on your arrival home? 


That’s when the Thermos is so handy; that’s 
when you find what a splendid convenience 
it is. You brew the tea or make your ice- 
cold drink just once each day—yYou pour it 
steaming-hot or freezing-cold into your 
Thermos Bottle —and there it’s always ready 
for you—steaming-hot or freezing-cold— 
just as you like it—just when you like it— 
morning, afternoon, evening—day or night. 


The Thermos Bottle keeps ice- 
cold liquids cold for three days 
without ice; and hot liquids hot 
for 24 hours, without heat or fire. 


You should surely have a Thermos Bottle 
this summer. Go to your dealer. Every 
day you do without it means a day’s loss 
of comfort, of convenience. 


In the new-model Thermos, the inner 
vacuum bottle is easily and cheaply re- 
placed, in the event of accidental break- 
age. The Thermos is the only bottle in 
which theseparable-case feature has been 
patented. Pints$3.00 up; Quarts $5.00 up. 


The Thermos is sold and guaranteed by 30,000 

dealers. hen you buy your Thermos Bottle 

be sure to look for the name “Thermos”’ on the 

bottom. This is to guarantee that the bottle is a 

genuine Thermos. Don’t take a substitute. If 

your dealer doesn’t sell it, go to another who does, 
Write for Booklet G. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
BROADWAY and 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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LUXE... 







Highest 
priced because thebest. © 
The only perfect perfume 

with the natural scent of the full- 


blown rose in all its delicate fra- e 


grance. Onedrophasinitthe perfume 4 
of a rose garden. Canbe had in Extract, x 
Toilet Water, Face Powder, Sachet Powder 
and Soap at all first-class stores. If your 
dealer does not carry it send us his name 
andaddressand five two-cent stamps and 
we will mail youa sample of the Extract. /) 
Owing tothe expensivenessofLaRose / 
“>, Pompononlyone sample will t : 
be senttoanaddress. Made / 
W by the manufacturer of 
the famous Java Rice 
x Powder. 














De Long Co. 
Hair Pins 


are just what you want to hold the 
hair securely. Smooth and 
strong. Ask for the hair 

pin roll with the 
es white band. 







THE 
DE LONG 
HOOK & EYE CO. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and become 
a Duchess. 
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DUKE’S » 
Hose Supporter | 
is the best in the 


world and costs no 
more than any other. 


ITS CUSHION CLASP 


holds (without slipping) sheer as well as 
heavy fabrics. 


IS EASILY ADJUSTED 


and does not open accidentally. 


NO BUTTONS 


no sheet metal to tear the stocking. 


ITS POPULARITY 


with the discriminating public has been 
instantaneous. 





The Duke’s Supporters are for sale at 
all dealers, or sent direct, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


Made In All Colors 


J. DUKAS & C0., Mfrs., "evant 





That Clear Complexion 


Is no secret to the users of Lablache, 
that greatest of all beautifiers, Sum- 
mer sun and winds have no terrors 
for those who rely on Lablache as a 
protector. Beautiful women every- 


‘where owe the clearness, delicacy 
and refinement of their summer com- 


plexions to its use. It is a luxury 
and an every-day toilet necessity. 

Miss L. Mae Wainman, of Evansville, Ind., 
whose Picture we present, writes :— 


*To all ladies who desire a beautiful 
complexion | recommenc 


Lablache Face Powder.”’ 


Refuse Substitutes. 
They may be danger- 
ous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 
50c.abox,ofdrug- 
gists or by mail. 


Sendl0c. for sample. 


BEN LEVY CO., | 
French Perfumers, ‘ 
Dept. A, 
125 Kingston St., 
Boston, Mass. 








“Beauty and grace 

from no condition rise; 
Use Pears’, sweet maid, 

there all the secret lies.” 


Sold everywhere. 








COLLAR SUPPORTER 


Silk Covered—Double Bone — Endless Loop 








All sizes, Black or White, 5c. a Card 
Jos, W. Schloss & Co., 149 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





| That Reminds Ne 


Bright Things of All Times That People 
Have laughed Over 
Of What She Died 


N OLD German woman became ill and was 
taken by her husband to a hospital for 

treatment. The first day she was there, when 
her husband called to inquire about her, the 
doctor said she was improving. On the sec ond 
day he was told again of ‘‘great improvement.” 
On the third and fourth days the assurance was 
again ‘‘a steady improvement.” This was very 
encouraging to the old German, but when he 
called qn the fifth day he was told that his wife 
was dead. In his grief he sought his favorite 
friend. 

“*Vat’s the matter?” asked the sympathetic 
friend. 

‘*Ach! at vife iss dead,” replied the German. 

‘*So? Vat did she die of?” asked the friend. 

‘*Improvements,” replied the husband. 





When 


HEN the train stopped for some time in 

a small Southern town a Congressman 
alighted to make a purchase. The storekeeper 
could not make the correct change for the bill 
which was presented, but just outside the door 
was an old colored pedler. 

**Uncle,” said the customer jokingly, ‘‘can 
you change a ten-dollar bill?’ 

The old fellow looked up in surprise, then he 
touched his cap and replied: ‘‘’ Deed, an’ ah 
can’t, boss, but ah ’preciates de honor jes’ de 
same.” 


Money Didn’t Count 


No Place for Eddie 


A LITTLE girl was naughty one day. In fact, 
she was so bad that, other corrections 
failing, her mother took her upstairs to whip 
her. While the proceedings were going on the 
bedroom door opened and the little girl’s brother 
started to come in. The little girl, however, 
heard the noise as the knob turned in the door. 

Changing her position slightly as she lay 
across her mother’s knee she said: ‘‘ Eddie, go 
out! Can’t you see we’re busy?” 


Why Willie Had the 


“Ae old is kitty, Pop? 
Two years old.’ 
‘*And how old 
‘Four years.” 

**Well, what do you think of that! Kitty hz as 
whiskers and I haven’t the first sign of any yet.” 


Blues 


” 


am |? 


Nameless, but All Right 


“WW! [AT play did you see?” asked the amiable 
mistress of her maid, who had been taken 


by her best young man to the theater the evening 
before. 

‘*They didn’t tell the name of it,” returned 
the maid. ‘‘It said on the outside of the theater 
that it was ‘As You Like It,’ and I did like it, 
but I do not know its name!” 





That Got Him 


THE ATRICAL manager de lighted in taking 
a rise out of conceited or vain members of 
his company. 

‘*T see you are getting on fairly well,” he 
remarked. 

‘**Fairly? I am getting on very well,” 
the hero of the play, proudly. ‘‘I played 
Hamlet for the first time last night. You can 
see by the papers’ glowing criticisms how well 
I got on.” 

‘*T have not read them,’ 
guietly, ‘‘but I was there.” 
**Oh, you were. Well, you 
swimmingly everything went off? 
I made a bungle of one part by falling into 
Ophelia’ S$ grave; but I think the audience 

apprec iated even that.’ 

‘I know they did,” said the manager with a 
slight smile; ‘‘but they were frightfully SOrry 
when you climbed out of it again!” ‘ 


replied 


’ 


replied the other 


noticed how 
Of course, 


Taking Care of His Own 
OHNNY’S mother gave him 


pieces, one for candy, the other for the 
Sunday-school collection, and as he w: is walking 
along with his sister, tossing the coins in the air, 
suddenly one fell and disappeared through a 
cellar grating. 

**Sis!” he shouted. ‘Oh, 
Lord’s nickel!” 


two five-cent 


there goes the 


The Business End of It 


HEN the visiting Bishop was staying at a 
country house of one of the members of the 
church he happened to pass the library, where 
he saw a small boy curled up in a big chair, 
deeply interested in a book. 
‘Are you not going to church, 
asked. 
f No, sir,” 
tone. 
‘‘Why, I am,” 
“Huh” 
got to go. 


Tom?” he 


was the reply in a most decisive 
said the Bishop. 

said the boy. ‘‘Of course—you’ve 
It’s your job.” 
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When you buy a shoe, your first 
consideration should be the fit. 
If a shoe does not fit you it will hurt your feet and 
will wear out quicker. 
A shoe should fit the foot at every point of contact. * 
If the ball of the shoe fits and the instep does not, the 
foot slips forward and pinches the toes, and overruns the 
soles, giving an untidy appearance. 
So first look for fit, then for style and wear. You will 
find all of these qualities in the 
| merican Lady oe 
This shoe has long been recognized as the ‘‘shoe that 
fits.’? Its styles are authoritative and every possible 
advantage gained by being the largest purchasers of 
leather in the world, as well as the largest manufacturers 
of shoes in the world, has been turned towards 
making a better shoe for the money. 
The shoe illustrated, No. 6609, is one of the newest 
fall styles in a 10 button patent leather boot. It 
is made on the new Hebe last, with the fashion- 
able short fore-part, arched shank and medium 
heel 
The best dealer in most places sells 
American Lady Shoes. If you have any 
difficulty in finding ae write us for 
| name of nearest dealer who can 
supply you. 
Before purchasing your fall shoes 
you should have a free copy of our 
| beautiful booklet of latest shoe 
styles. Send for one today. 
|| Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co. 
St. Louis Boston 
t ee 
“came eal 
. | Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
Something New | WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
/E- Z S it G b P. il | Send a lock of your ooh and - will m _ a2Xy% — go iort “ae 
} ine humeée lair Switch to match ou find it 
anl ary ar age al a big areata, ph it $1.50 in ten Pit or sell 
and Cover } and get your switch free. lxtra shades a little 
. . more. Inclose 5c. postage. Free beauty book 
An Outfit for Handling Garbage. | showing latest style of hair dressing—also high 
Clean Convenient Strong Dog Proof | grade switches, pompadours, wigs, etc. 
Sanitary Economical Durable Fly Proof | Anna Ayers, Dept. 308 
The E-Z Sanitary Outfit—A stand with a removable pail—A _ | 17 Quincy 8t.,Chicago : 





cover raised by a foot lever. Send for descriptive booklet. Address 


AMBERSON MFG. CO., Waynesboro, Pa. 











Home are Machine 


Saves Time, Clothes, Work, Money 

10 times faster than flat 

iron, with better work. 

Simple, inexpensive. For 

gas or gasoline. Costs lc 

an hour or less for heat. 

We give you 30 days’ free 

trial, Booklet free. 

> STEEL ROLL MACH. CO., 
254L. Madison 8t.,Chicago, Ill. 











—We Can Clean the Daintiest Gowns 


Our Nettoyage-a-Sec process enables us to 
clean the most elaborate or delicate gowns. 
We also clean laces and feathers and dye 
fabrics or feathers to latest shades. 
express charges one way. 
Art of Cleaning and Dyeing” sent free. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 


French Scourers and Quality Dyers 


We pay 
Our book ‘‘ The 


Main Office, Philadelphia 








USE OUR MONEY 


Fstablish a profitable and lasting portrait and 
frame business of your own. Be your own A SNAP 
boss. We furnish everything, including Sall- —i 
ple Outfit valued at $3.50. We began with 
nothing; are now worth $100,000; oa ae For For LIVE 
you may do; we vi gi adly help you. 
Catalog, Plans and ample Outfit now m NT. 
and ‘ALL FREE. Write now. AGENTS S 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT & FRAME CO. 

290-154 W. Adams Street, Chicago, il. It. 








==. 
CHARTER OAK 

“* Best of all Cotton Threads’’ 

Stronger than any other. Round, 
Smooth and even. Six cord. Full 
measure. 200 yds. Ask your mer 
chant and insist upon getting 
** Charter Oak.’’ Sample spool (200 
yds.) free on receipt of postage, 2c. 


Bullard Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass. 




















placed anywhere, at- 
DAISY FLY KILLER tractsand killsall fies. ENGRAVED $7 00 ow ig 
woes Neat, clean, ornamen- & 
| tal, convenient, cheap. WEDDING ” STATIONERY 
Lasts all seasen. INVITATIONS for the first 100 | company 
ade o metal, canno' 
spill or tip over, will not and $2.50 For Each Additional Hundred 914 E. Main St. 
soil or injure anything. Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of ‘ 
Guaranteed effective. samples, unsurpassed for artistic excellence, Richmond, Va. 
Of all dealers or sent quality and finish. Sent on request. Write now. 
prepaid for 20 cents. 














HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 






FListiKon 4 





A 





**Fli-stik-on"’ Fly Ribbon. 


Home Comfort 
That nasty fly 


ENGRAVED on risa nuisance. ang up a 5c. box o 
WEDDING *“Fli-stik-on."’ It’s an ornament. Flies don’t 
ind how they are caught, but it makes a lot o 
INVITATIONS — al 4 difference to YOU. At Grocers and Druggists. 
Additional Hundreds $2.25. Deliveredin U.S. Highest quality, MA gi Send 10c fo: 
latest styles. Inside and Outside Envelopes. 100 Engraved Visit- ¥ ‘S52 & na ty fi v8 2 samples 
ig Cards $1.00—Shaded Old English §2.00. Samples on request a > 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1308— 126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


The Fly Ribbon Mfg. Co., 407 E. 91st St., New Yor! 











health, this corset waist will prove a revelation. 


chest and bust. Like 


Medion Grade $1.00. Best Grade $1. a8. 


There ts an H. & W. Waist for every age 


| d lacings on each side which can be adjusted to 
an the comfort of the wearer. Allsteels removable. This waist holds the figure 
| at all times in proper position, bringing physical and mental comfort. 

| Comfort 

| 


all stores, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


: Sheathlyne ia 


H. & W.* THE H. 


WITH HOSE-SUPPORTERS ATTACHED 


H. & W. “Sheathlyne” was: 


For the college girl who desires perfect freedom of 
motion, or the woman who works in store, office or at 
home, yet who desires graceful style, comfort and 


encouraging deep breathing, it quickly develops the 


all good things it is imitated. 
Ask for and insist on having H.& W. ‘‘ SHEATHLYNE.”’ 


MATERNITY Corset Waist 


The “H. & W..” Marmo Maternity Waist is soft and pliable, with 


boon to the expectant mother, a comfort for convalescents, and will keep the 
figure in perfect proportions after confinement. Price $2. Atcorset department, 










By 


Itisa 


& W.CO., NEWARK, N. J. 

















$1.50 
AIR SWITCH 


|. Short stem 
if you find it 
ys, or sell 3 
hades a little 
yeauty book 
y—also high 
etc. 





el 


POWNS. 
ud dye 
We pay 
‘The 
it free. 


Philadelphia 
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rr. Round, 
cord. Full 
¢ your mer 
n getting 
e spool (200 
postage, 2c. 
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ease 
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4 E. Main St. 
ichmond, Va. 
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~ Dg wd fly 
box © 
* Flies don’t 
akes a lot o 
Druggists. 
Send 10c fo: 
2 samples 


, New York 
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TRADE-MARK 











Instead “Paint it 
of with New- 
Court ‘ / Skin and 
Plaster : j LA Sorgetit” 





For a Cut or Scratch 


Clean the wound thoroughly. ‘Then paint it 
with acoat of Mew-Skin. The New-Skin will dry 
into a tough, flexible film under which the wound 
will heal rapidly without further attention. 


For a Hang-Nail 


Trim the hang-nail close with sharp manicure 
scissors; then coat it with Mew-Skin, applying 
a second coat after the first has dried, if 
necessary. After that the hang-nail will not 
bother you and will proceed to heal itself. 


For Split Lips 


Flatten out the lip with the fingers and touch 
it lightly with Mew-Skin. Hold the lip flat for 
a moment until the Mew-Skin dries. ‘There 
will then be no further annoyance and no further 
temptation to bite-or touch the lips. 


For Chafed Feet 


Re-inforce the damaged skin with Mew-Skin 
and you can go on walking without further 
trouble. The Mew-Skin will keep the broken 
cuticle from being irritated and there will be no 
further suffering. 

New-Skin is also good for Burns, Blisters 
and Callous Spots. 


Dept. L. Newskin Co., New York 


For sale by druggists everywhere, 10 and 25 cents, 























or sent by mail. Stamps taken. 











Cool Ironing—and Cheap 


No more hot laundry stove. Now you can doa 
a hour ironing with three cents worth of gas. Per- 
fectly safe. Noscorching. No odor. C an’t get out 
of order. Convenient for use in the Sewing Room. 


Mrs. Lee Gas Iron— $4.00 


Send for one on trial. Use it three or four ironings. See what 
a time and labor saver it proves. ‘Then if not satisfied, let us 
know. We'll take the iron and return your money. Forward 
the $4 any safe way and we'll send the iron by return express 
prepaid East of the Mississippi. 


Mrs. Lee Gas Iron Company 
3206 N. 3rd Street Philadelphia 

















A Handsome, Handy Serving Table 


Convenient, artistic, unique. 
Comes in sections, unstained 

choice of seven finishes in- 
cluded free with brush. No 
tool work needed. 


Over 100 Other 


pieces are shown in our new 
catalog. WRITE TODAY for 
it and save over half on all 
kinds of high grade furniture. 


Quartered 
White Oak 








SECTIONAL 





International Manufacturing Co. 
816 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








| Dainty —d crue a 





me 

pe Nea eh eg 

e ro ele Sse. 3 
Choice patterns in Val., Baby Irish and Maltese 
Cluny, for Ladies’ and Children’s Summer Frocks, 
Waists and Lingerie. Real Values at Bargain 
Prices. That you may see and appreciate both, 
we will make you an exceptional offer. Write for 
it and our Free Catalogue. Dept. C. 


International Lace Co., 156-5th Ave., New York 











Hip I ray Button at waist. Save Sup- 
porters. Best for Health, 
Economy. Nevers ag or come down. Supe- 
rior yarns and dyes. 
ForWomen, Girls and Boys. 


FAY KNI with large expansion tops for women 

Extra wearing, fine fitting ankles and feet. 25 to 40« 

FAY SO Formen. Special wear. Are equal tothe 
best. 25and 35c. Allygradestfully guaran 


teed. Try apair. Buy of your dealer, or sent by mail. Folders free 





30 to 50c. 


FAY STOCKING COMPANY, Box 68, Elyria, O. 


66 ws k. | 
Fay Ideal” *::: 


Comfort and 
Any desired weight. 


Reyular style hose for boys and girls, 





MOULD YOUR FIGURE 


My New Rubber Elastic Gar- 
ments, by shaping the body 
gracefully, make your figure 
more slender. 


. 

Worn in Place of Corsets 
These garments are more healthful than 
rsets and many times more comfort- 
le. Each one is made to your me asure 

ting over your figure like < 
Write for descriptive folder 


DR. JEANNE WALTi 
| 85 West 33rd Street, New 
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| Tat Re erminds Me 


| Bright Things of er Times That People 
Have laughed Over 


We All Know ’Em 


HERE is a man in our town, his like is hardly 

known, 

He never drinks nor smokes nor swears, and 
always stays at home, 

He never chews nor lies nor fibs nor does a thing 
that’s wrong, 

That’s why I write this little verse, to remember 
him in song. 

He’s paralyzed. 


There is another man in town who also is all 
right, 

His wife can always tell you where you’ll find 
him any night, 

He never flirted, praised nor fawned upon a 
maiden fair, 

Won’t even look at beauty, nor at wealth of 
golden hair. 

He’s blind. 


There’s a man who lives on Cay-Hill Street, 
won’t listen to a thing, 

The gossips may keep gossiping until they 
make things ring, 

Wen’t go to hear good preaching, nor music, 
nor the band, 

Won’t cross the street if Sembrich were singing 
at the ‘‘Grand.” 

He’s deaf. 


There also was a man in town who combines 
them all above, 

And went a step beyond tnem—wouldn’t even 
fall in love. 

He was a model man for sure, as you may well 
suspect, 

Belonged to a peculiar class—just one of the 


Elect. 
He’s dead. 





Anything to Oblige 


HILE crossing the ocean the two sprightly 
children of very seasick parents were scam- 
pering around the deck 
‘*Tom, dear,” said the mother in a weary 
voice, ‘*the children are too near the railing.” 
Sut he was too ill to notice, and in sheer despera- 
tion his wife nudged him on the arm. **Speak 
to them, Tom,” she said faintly. 
With a wan smile he lifted his head and said: 
‘*Eh—how do you do?” 


And the Parson Passed On 


ND what are you here for, my friend?” 
asked the visiting parson of an inmate of 
a reformatory. 
‘“’Cause I can’t get out, thank you, 
the victim. 


” 


replied 


She Got Her Holiday 


A BRIGHT girl in a large school applied to 
her teacher for leave to be absent half a day, 
on a plea that her mother had received a tele- 
gram which stated that company was on the 
way. 

“It’s my father’s half-sister and her three 
boys,” said the pupil anxiously, ‘‘and Mother 
doesn’t see how she can do without me, because 
those boys always act so dreadfully.” 

The teacher referred her to the printed list of 
reasons which justified absence, and asked if 
her case came under any of them. 

**T think it might come under this head, Miss 
Rules,” said the girl, pointing, as she spoke, to 
the words ‘‘ Domestic Affliction.” 


Nothing New About This, is There? 


Y DEAR, listen to this,” said an econom- 

ical little housewife to -her husband. 
“‘This evening’s paper advertises a man who 
makes a business of taking new tables and chairs 
and treating them in some way so they look 
as if they were a hundred years old. And he 
makes a great deal of money by it,’ she added, 
reading on. 

‘*Does he, indeed?” replied her husband 
doubtfully. ‘Well, I'd trust our Tommy to 
make a new table look as if it were a good deal 
more than a hundred years old, but I hadn’t 
thought of it as a paying business.” 





How Johnny Loved His Pets 


AS my son been kind to dumb animals 
today?” asked a doting mother of her 
four-year-old boy. 
‘Yes, indeed, Mother; 
of the cage, and when my 
Towser on her.’ 


I let your canary out 
cat caught it I set 


He Was Perfectly Willing 
RTEMUS WARD and a friend were one day 


discussing sacrifices when the friend asked 

the humorist: ‘‘Don’t you think, for instance, 

that if a war should break out we should be 

willing to sacrifice our relatives for the sake of 
+2” 


aid Ward. 
y country, 
- need be.” 


“I'd be willing, for the 
to sacrifice all my wife’s 


























































































and Quality 


The original Rogers Bros. 
silver-ware — identified by the 
trade mark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
has expressed the highest type a 
silver-plate perfection for 62 years. 
On forks, spoons, fancy serving 
pieces, etc., is the mark 


IBA7 ROGERS BROS. sri 


Whether the desired style be 
simple or ornate, it may be pro- 
cured in “1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware. 
Combining the maximum of dura- 
bility with rare beauty of design, this 
famous ware is the choice of pur- ys 
chasers who desire only the best. ME Ss o 


y « 
Gs >i 


Meriden Britannia d 


Company 


(International Silver y 
Company, Successor) ] 


Meriden, Conn. {| 


New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 












Leading dealers everywhere sell 
this famous ‘‘ Silver Plate that 
Wears.’’ Send for Catalogue 

‘‘H-28” showing the many 


attractive designs. 















































Cherry and Orange 
at all grocers’ 
Illustrated Recipe Book 


The Genesee Pure Food Co. 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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4 J 
om 
x) , ; 
se. = Like Magic. 
ry » ~ 
nay, ba - . Desserts are made from 
é py Fe. g JELL-O so easily and quickly 
/ r that they seem to appear as by 
F fF * the touch of a fairy’s wand, 
j fv 
JELL-O ‘ 
| 
i Desserts can be made in 
(ha SERRE? «41 a minute. No cooking, no Ty 
y 7 flavoring, no sweetening re- | 
i quired. Nothing but a pint a 
of hot water. ii 
The Charm of It. x st The Low Cost 
% at 
Attractiveness of form x oA se NY ot EE of It. 
and beauty of color and i | 
setting are important de- Another wonder of this 
tails of every dish that | wonderful preparation is 
: i 
appears at table. i the small cost. Ten Cents! 
A JeLt-O dessert that wil 
Beautiful serve Six persons costs a 
dime. 
A | ELL-O | Economical 
j 
Desserts | JELL-C 
| 
T) | : 
lere are seven colors 
; paernnean Desserts 
as well as seven flavors 4 
of JeLL-O, and all are 
as beautiful as delicious, Phat cent and a_ half 
The combination of beauty { gives each diner (and the 
and flavor gives JeLtLt-O : cook) more satisfaction fo 
dessert making a_ pecul t : - _— RS es the money than is ever 
wt 
iar charm which every py VW likely to be derived in 
woman enjoys y The Purity of It. y any other way. 
a ¢ The crystal gelatine the J 
Se a fruit elements and every 
ee amecaennmeiana le Tat thing else combining to make 
<. | 
s - | JELL- 
| u tiga’ } ‘ 
Bir t the delightful product it is, 
7 are as pure and clean as fall- 
gr i he ing snow, 
7 *« Seven flavors — Strawberry, Rasp 
} berry, Lemon, Chocolate, Peach, 
| 
- 
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ICE CREAM 





| ABOUT OURSELVES 


































} 
WaeTleRMCl TI )Iicm = Were Have You Been 
This Summer? 
; SCAT “ND what new thing did you 
The Sanitary “say see that you thought We am a 
C al Gl WA good idea? Here are prizes of | 
ryst ass money for the new ideas you | 
saw tried—that is, ideas new | 
Ice Cream to you and to us—the unusual | 
i thing that made the social 
Freezer : affair more enjoyable, and yet 
jerhaps v was so simple that you wondered you 
ad never thought of it before. 

We want to know about every new sort of 
good time you have had outdoors this sum- 
mer. We will accept at good rates all material 
which we can use. We pay for even a sentence 

-| which gives us an idea which we can develop. 
Everywhere A photograph always adds to the value of an 
article. We cannot return manuscripts, and 
Crystal Glass — the articles not paid for will be destroyed. In case 
BB age er ——. the material submitted does not warrant the 
tary anc ptomaine, scot; awarding of the prias the right to withhold 
so the ice cream cant help them is reserved. 
but be pure. No “tinny” 
~ 2 as in ice cream made in 
ineta reezers. ° . 
No Cranking or Grinding — just $25 for the Best Campfire on the Hills 
put the prepared ingredients in the or Bonfire on the Beach 
inp cn thitee abl pack in Coogee’ ice. - 
Seo bandits to tam, as gear or pA to HAT sort of “stunts ’ did the boys and 
keep clean. When ready to serve, remove girls do to entertain the crowd? Did 
top, insert rod in false bottom, push out and they give a humorous entertainment? If 
noo th 4 sired — et ae nes | they did what were some of the numbers 
oO > v h > . 
eas te perfect cylindrical teal. a and where can they be found? What did 
If you find you’ve made more than you need you do at the bonfire on the beach besides Aft 
the unused portion may be ve-packed in ice an toasting marshmallows, roasting potatoes er e ame 
kept for even a week if kept packed. This would and popping corn? Class 1. 
be dangerous inanything butaglass freezer on ac- 
count of the chemical action of the cream on metal. 
er ‘ ‘ r eee 
refuse tin substitutse and send Money Order for There’s nothing so refreshing and nourishing as 
$1.25 to us and we will ship promptly by express. $25 for the Best Porch Party bd 
THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. or Garden Fete 
383 Asylum Street Hartford, Conn. ID you go to a porch party? Was the 
ae Fer eee yorch decorated, and how? How did 
} the omen entertain you? Did you play 
ogee ' = any games? Or did you meet for a purpose 
- Ve aE on and sew for a charity? Or was it a little 
: 4 = j hes affair for the benefit of a ‘‘ Fresh Air” fund? 





What refreshments were served? This is 


what we want to know: what was the new (With Sugar and Lemon—as desired) 


or unusual thing about all this? Just tell us 


so we can help some one else, and then, 
maybe, what some one else tells us will be 


just the thing you will want to know when Postum is made of clean, hard wheat —and contains the 


oon $2 500 ee || Phosphate of Potash (grown in the wheat) which builds up 
= WEEK nerve cells and 




















ne our large and complete Fall line of | $25 for the Best Picnic 
eautiful wool dress goods, silks and fanc , Sean . aera | ee 
waistings. The latest up to date New York C ity Ww* —_ ingen ig cage pe ogg all 66 ® « 99 
patterns. Handsomest line of materials on the ge 1s en Shin ee h e 1eves atigue 
market. Dealing direct with the mills you will years, or did they have something new which 
find our prices low. Samples and full instructions ae ee Sey ; “ 4 any Da a: 
packed in a neat sample case, shipped express Sp gg ogg ged Ag ting toll eat peromgmere, | i ] ] ful re f ffe 
prepaid. No money required. ‘Exclusive terri- it? What did you have besides the potato without the harmful rez iction of coffee or tea 
tory. Write for particulars. Be first iat ciel races, the three legged races and_ baseball, 

Sate fe and so on? What did you have nice in the 


Standard Dress Goods Co., Dept. O, Binghamton, N. Y. 


dinner-baskets besides the usual ham sand- 


ag > 99 
wiches and hard-boiled eggs? Just tell us There sa Reason 


— a all about the new things. Class 3. 
or MARK sesemosincnsicaicinnennnnmeitetinal 















$25 for the Best Fruit Festival Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 





AS anybody invented something new for 
strawberry festivals within the last ten 
years? We think there haven’t been many 5 
things invented, for we haven’t heard of | 6 thi th B b Ware | A Correspondence Course Without Cost 
them. Iti 1S the same with every other kind very ing e a J s | | ig YOU want to secure a course of instruction in almost any 
of fruit festival. What nove Ity have you line of study covered by university, conservatory, technical 
had in connection with the festival in your eat ee ee te 
town? ‘Tell us about it, so we can help that can get what you want through splendidly arranged corre- 
little church in the next own that wili want 


spondence courses in return for some work done for 
to have a strawberry festival next year and The Ladies’ Home Journal apd The Saturday Evening Post 
will want something new. Class 4. 















WATERPROOF. Button over regular diaper. No pins. 
Adjustable, comfortable, healthful. Keep baby’s dresses 
dry and sweet. Price 50c. Made from STORK SHEETING 
—a white, light-weight, waterproof fabric. Soft, pliable, 
easily cleansed. Does not irritate the tenderest skin. By 
the yard $1.00 and $1.50. CAUTION: Be sure the goods 
you buy bear the word ‘‘Stork,’’ our registered trade-mark. 

FREE: If your dealer does not keep Stork goods, send 
us his name, and we will mail you free a baby : sponge bag 
4 made of Stork Sheeting — also descriptive booklet. 

# THESTORECO., Dept.1-T, Boston, Mass, 
A Also Makers of Stork ¢ atchall Bibs, Al sorbe nt Diapers, etc. 













in your leisure time. 
There isn’t a cent of expense to you. We take all the risk. 
An inquiry will bring full details and everything necessary. 
Educational Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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$25 for the Best Bazar on the Lawn 


Wé. HAVE had a Rainbow Bazar, and the 
Chinese Laundry in the Orchard, and 
almost every other kind of garden affair, but 
if you saw anything unusual at any of the 
bazars you went to while you were away this 
-escmgsalag ae 2 i v9 ae _. bepairno flats. Eas 2 S8e, both Te, Fe Ge OE ug oe 
ion blanks, $1.00 per set. Discounts on quantity. T.R. WIEGER, 


1 The e).A(G a! Te oth Powder | tographs of booths that are especially | | wRITE FREE MAIL CATALOG Architect, 629 14th Street, Denver, Colo. 
‘ 











° 
Build a Bungalow! 
Denver is Noted for its 
Beautiful Homes 
Many of the best are illustrated in my 
two new books; Portfolio No. 3 on 
bungalows; No. 4on two story dwell- 





















































adapted to outdoor use will greatly add to | | FORMY ORDER | 
the value of these suggestions. Class 5. It illustrates and gives the cost of each garment and of every 
Pp eV f ) poepevene Rot SUBEES : : J requirement for complete outfits up to three years of age. It ALL OUR PUBLICATIONS ON BEADS © 
¢ en ho} ecay gives full directions for ordering, measuring, — — and Bead Work (inclu 
up-to-date suggestions as to baby’s needs in care and clothing. vi = 2 | Half-Tone Picture Chart ¢ of 
4 j j j Send each article separately and mark it for | PREPAY ALL CHARGES Saopan@e Beads), Weaving, French 
gas Dentists advise ifs use. hich oc yg te hn ae Gey aphng oy Festoon Bead Neck Chains, 
All 1) the class for whic it is intendec rticles | to any express or post office in the United States. any Mager 2) ent bee “Daisy” and ‘‘F t 
= ruggists, y43) Cents. | must be in our hands by September 2 Address | purchase proves unsatisfactory, for amy reason, it may be Kes? Cs n Goh ine Vv ties Enog 
e Trial Size Can and Booklet sent on + th wy Outdoor Editor a “ a returned, either for exchange, or refund of money. | ‘~ 2 AE sg a ered ms 
SS receipt of Five Cents. ; : . Write today for this Catalog. Jewels for Decorating, together with Samples of Beads, sent free tor 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St. NewYork. \ MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 So. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N.Y. J astamp. ISAAC D. ALLEN CO., 21 Winter St., Boston. Maas. 
Your Boy’s Spending Money | - ENGRAVED 
| HE pleasures which a boy values most are | A «hag Fit Properly i. WEDDING 
“INV YS TAI NETS those which he buys with money earned by you use Peet’s Invisible Eyes. They hold plack- INVITATIONS 
himself, and in later life the experience a> ets and seams closely and securely. Highest Grade— Notaprinte ed imiti ition—Correct style: 
ane <0 A X/ | gained in earning the money is worth a thousand Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Insii 
Spécial, KK ize, very Soft woe XX tely, | times the amount involved. Hundreds of boys 





PEET’S Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free sz 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING Co. 
cléan, sterilized and packed in antiseptic glags lags tubes. responded to THE JOURNAL’S recent offer to put Carden @ 








| 
L ‘ é C p Calling Cards, $1.00 134 Van Buren St., Chicago 
REAL HUMAN HAIR / | them in the way of earning their own spending PATENT INVISIBLE 
To introduce, we are making a special price Of 5 NETS | money. Some of these are now earning fifteen EYES F 1. 
FOR)$1.00, PREPAID. \\Assorted colors if desired. We dollars or more a week; all are earning some- Be or Pestection Corn Forks 
Tmake the only Hair Net made in America.” 13 Shades. thing, and, at the same time, are getting habits are better and stronger than silk loops. Sold at _. Without soiling finger 


with melted butter. 6b 
turning Fork the corn re 
volves for convenient se 
soning. Forks suppli¢ 
with pivoted standar 
whic h supports the earin any desired p< sition. Silver plated, on 


| 2 inbox, $1.00postpaid. _F, Pfleghar Hdwe. Spec. Co., New Slaven, Com 
Fleur De Lys Brand 


seer Shade, or send sample of hair. \ \ of industry, thrift and ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness,”’ all stores or by mail. Allsizes. Black and white. 


Mone ret raed wit hou ti if t tire) ° e ; - . 3 aye: 
y retu e Piste Rasionel Bane 7N aN the value of which cannot be estimated in dol- In enve lopes only. Not on cards. 2 dozen eyes 


Reference, 7 : 
. : <2 5c with spring hooks 10c. It’s in the triangle. 
CALE ORNIA ‘HAIR’ “WORKS. lars and cents. One fine thing about the plan is PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y that it doesn’t interfere with school duties. 
X LOS/ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Y Y ) By delivering THE LapIEs’ Home JourRNAL 


to friends and neighbors any boy can earn a lot 












































| 
WBAINTY BABY THiNGs | sf money without going into undesirable places Invisible JOO ENGRAVER WEDDING G75 
My page illustrated catalogue contains ex- ad . | | 
clusive machine and hand-made clothing for the risk. : HAIR NETS | al | Invitations or Announcements = 
Boys and Girls from birth to 9 years. Divan bac we wil sand everrihi ces- | on - | Each additional hundred $2.25. Express paid. Visit 
Both sets of my 30 long and 12 short patterns oO any boy we will send everything neces- Black, L’t, Med. and D’k Brown, Blonde and | | ingcards, At Home and Reception cards of the famou 
with illustrated directions only 25 cents | sary, including a booklet written by some of the | | Auburn. “Coro-net”—Extralarge,invisiblefringe. | | Royal Standard. Samples on request. 
List ot Baby’s Firat Needs and Art Pictures boys themselves telling how they made successes | Covers all the hair; conforms to present ROYALENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of Mother and Baby in colors, FREE with each : pple — . : styles of coiffure. Te: arproof, easily adjusted, C : 
catalogue. Write today. of selling THE Lapires’ HoME JouRNAL and | Gon. tour,” all-over pouch wir sap attachment, Ise 
ny - : “hog ae rE ; S P 
MRS. ELLA JAMES, 101 Hodgkins Bldg.,Syracuse,N.Y, | ‘‘ The Saturday Evening Post.” Ten copies of | Send stamps if unable to buy from local dealer. 
| the current issue of the latter magazine are sent | Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York E LY F 
| 














| at once without cost. The fifty cents from sell- | Send to-dey for samnlohows 

| . . . les - ish 

| ing these belongs to the boy, and provides him | N M K d Vv ‘1 **Rsinkle’” holds Ef Ratyss colored, aie-inish 

with ‘ working capital.” Oo he notte Aube s and aavese ona white wth] Ada of waists and dresses. The very eee ‘ 

‘ : st se a line Sse > , Divisi —Je= ends without a Kn . or off instantly — smartest, daintiest materials now being shown in the best New 

- esi oad eae: 3-in-One’ , ‘—~ ans and pone T poet - nda = addre ssed to Dey. ee | EES no trouble. Popular finishes, s-.: postraid. York shops. Ye save you money and prepay express on all 
a ; eneerec anc varnished surfaces; saves old furniture rive HE ADIES OME JOURN AL, huadeiphia, an = The VEILON Company, Incorporated, | orders in the U.S. Money returned if not satisfactory 

3 in One Oil Company, 41 Broadway, New York everything necessary will be sent. | *Krinkle’’ Veilon. 80-24 Adams Street, Chicago. | KELYEA & CO., Dept. A, 287 Broadway, New York 
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Sa ake 


OTIFS may 

be incorpo- 
rated into this work 
as in the collar in 
the middle of the 
page, or may be 
raised as in the 
jabot above. In 
the first case they 
are crocheted as 
one proceeds. In 
the second, theyare 
made separately 
and the mesh is 
crocheted around. 


=e 














ee 


T= shamrocks, the disks and the roses in these deep collars are all 
made separately. Use a very fine crochet hook, and cotton number 
20 to 40. When it is not possible to get the real Irish lace thread one can 
use spool cotton very successfully. The illustrations of the bows at the 
| top of the page show the motif flat and also rolled over. 



























Some New Things 
In Crochet 


e 


By Lihan Barton Wilson 


{| NOTE— Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any questions about these 
crocheted articles if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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OR all these bits of Irish cro- 

chet the foundation is made 
in the mesh known as ‘‘baby 
Irish.’’ This is amesh composed 
of chain stitch decorated with 
picots. After making the chain 
for the picot crochet a chain of 
three, turn the needle around in 
the opposite direction from which 
the stitch is being worked and 
catch the picot to the back of the 
chain. Either one or two picots 
may be made on each mesh; two 
makes the work richer. 

















































































URN the needle frontwise 
again; continue the chain 
and make another picot by again 
reversing the needle; then com- 
plete the chain and form the mesh. 
A very much more even and 
pretty picot is made by this 
reversing of the needle in taking 
the stitch, and it is the method 
| which the Irish workers always 
| use, and the lack of which often 

spoils our attempt at copying Irish 

crochet. The clever knot edge is 

unusual in the collar on the left. 




















































HE collars on 

the left show 
both the incorpo- 
rated motif and the 
little roses which 
are made sepa- 
rately and after- 
ward set in by 
crocheting the 
mesh around them. 
The edges of these 
collars are finished 
by buttonholing 
with the crochet 
hook. 


















HE insertion withwhich 
the string-tie on the 
left and the jabot above in 
the center are made has the 
effect of Venetian lace. It 
is formed of two rows of 
‘“baby Irish’’ edged with the 
buttonholed scallop. Ties 
of this sort are very pretty 
worn with coats. 

















OMMENCE these broad 

collars with a chain 
stitch made the length which 
will encircle the neck. The 
crocheting is done by widen- 
ing the ‘‘baby Irish’’ mesh, 
row after row, as one works. 
The widening must be a 
matter of judgment, as is 
alwaysthecaseincrocheting. 
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HEN these collars and jabots are finished they should be dipped in 

starch, laid over flannel, covered with a fine cloth and pressed dry. 
Be sure to have them carefully shaped before pressing. It is possible to 
modify the shape very much in this way. One advantage of neckwear 
of this sort is that it is improved rather than otherwise by laundering. 
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The Book of a 


Thousand Fashions 
(Fall and Winter— 1909-1910.) 


SENT YOU FREE 


A Specialty Shop in print delivered right 
to your home —a world of fashions for 
you to study, to examine, to choose from 
in your leisure hours. We have reserved 
one of these beautiful style books for you, 
and want you to own one—to enjoy its 
reading, its superbillustrations, and benefit 
by its choice offerings and most moderate 
prices, all backed by our guarantee, 
broader than any other in existence. 


Eugene Carrol Kelly 


One of America’s most famous Fashion 
Artists, has contributed one of his charm- 
ing portraits, a miniature of 
shown in the above illustration. 


May Manton 


whose name is familiarto every American 
woman, 


which is 


has written a most interesting 
article on ‘The Art of Becoming Dress. 


Mrs. Garland 


7? 


New York’s most famous style connois- 
seur, has expressed her views in her article 
on ‘Women and Clothes.”’ 


| You will find this book to be truly the 
most elaborate and unique encyclopedia of 
fashions published,—nothing like it any- 
where—a masterpiece of printer’s art— 
a book which you will be proud to possess. 
We have one for every reader of this 
| magazine. Write us today before you 
Jorget., Ask for Fashion Book No. 200, 
also for samples of your favorite materials 
and colors. 


PHILIPSBORN 


The Outer Garment House 


197-199 E. Adams St., Chicago 





























New Desisns in Hede 




















EDEBO embroidery is an absolutely 


distinctive kind of work. It is the 
national embroidery of Denmark, 
and takes its name from the peasants who 
do it. It is more nearly related to Italian 
cut-work than any other form of needle- 
craft, but the designs are stiffer and there 
is not so much variety in the stitchery. The 
little points are made in the same way as 
point de Venise, as are also the picot edges 
which are characteristic. The peasants call 
these points, which they work on the edge of 
the scallops, ‘‘mouse ears.’ The cut-work 
motifs are mostly geometric and are filled 
in with lace stitches. The edges are button- 
holed, which is the principal cause for the 
difference in effect between this cut-work 
and the Italian cut-work, as the edges in the 
Italian cut-work are usually “bound.”’ 
The work should be done on round-weave 
art linen with linen thread. The little solid 
embroidery which is combined with the cut- 
work does very much toward relieving the 
stiff effect which would otherwise be appar- 
ent because of the geometrical character of 
the designs. 


HEISE two luncheon sets are very fine 

examples of the work. It is always 
pretty to make the luncheon napkins to 
match the centerpiece and doilies. The 
napkins are about eighteen inches square, 
finished. The centerpiece should be made 
about thirty-six inches in diameter, the 
plate doilies twelve inches, and the small 
doilies six inches. 

In order to keep the work smooth while 
doing the embroidery place a piece of oil- 
cloth under it. It is a great advantage to 
work with oilcloth under almost any kind 
of embroidery. It is the next best thing to 
framing the fabric and is much easier for 
amateurs. Of course, stiff paper may be 
used instead of oilcloth, but this is not so 
satisfactory. 

The filling stitches are all done over the 
motifs of the design before the cutting away. 
The buttonhole-work is, of course, purled 
on the inside in order to prevent the fraying 
of the linen. 

When the motifs of this embroidery are 
placed close together and united or filled in 
between with laid-work the effect is very 
rich and at the same time lacy. It is, there- 
fore, most beautiful over polished wood. 
Since it is all of linen it is thoroughly sub- 
stantial, and the heavy background holds 
the lace-work well in place so that it can be 
laundered an indefinite number of times 
without losing any of its beauty. 


EAFLET embroidery, which is used in 
combination, is not less characteristic 
than cut-work itself. This unifying ele- 
ment in the designs is invariably composed 
of sprays having the slender leaflets on each 
side or of flowerets formed of these leaflets. 
The ladder or bar work is made by a needle, 
weaving closely, resembling a double crochet 
both in effect and in structure. The motifs 
are typically national, as in the coronet 
pattern, and are traditionally old, though 
capable—as is all old work—of so much in 
the way of new application. 
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By Lilian Barton Wilson 











The Cut-Work Above is Artis- 
tically United by a Tracery of 


Solid Embroidery 
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NOTE—Mrs. Wilson will be very glad to answer 
Questions about this work, or any other kind of em- 


o Embroidery 
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The Openwork Bars 


Designs Below are in Construc- 
tion Not Unlike Fine Crochet 


g* De he 
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broidery, if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is 
inclosed with the inquiry. 
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Summer en Appliqué 











i displayed in the technic of the pale-blue linen—tan flowers y/ 
2 stitchery which is employed ? ae ¢ 5 rant “eh : 
i : : and border appliquéd with 
: in making appliqué work, and white and pa sill The | ers, combine 
# it is hardly necessary to call circular mat represents a water | : hy f ili 2 
f yee” Hy th Aaya Se scene. ‘The table-cover with wit acl ities 
z eltect oO eS 1€ pl ee age the circular designs is in tan- ‘ 
: covers, dresser-scarfs an¢ solored line ifs in bl 
in the é centerpieces which are illus- OT cod with bine Bone, XK to be found In A 
onstruc- E trated on this page, in order The oak-leaf pattern is in y h b k yh 
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q Sane uae et Hi = aye ga cover is in a P 
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NE of the most simple 
arts of the needle is 


adapted to articles eitherlarger 
or smaller in size or different 
in shape. 
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HE large pillow in the 

upper left-hand corner is 
of light terra-cotta burlap, 
with a darker linen-appliqué 
design couched down with 
floss. On its right is a pillow 
of dark-green linen, with a 
border of a lighter shade, ap- 
pliquéd with green floss. The 
third pillow is of blue linen, 
with white linen appliquéd in 
floss. The first table-mat is in 
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Uniform 


Soda 
Cracker 


There’s never 
the slightest 
variation in the 
high quality of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


Wonderful 


care and preci- 
sion on the part 
of expert bak- 


Uneeda Biscuit 


Damp days, 


° ys cold days, wet 
Os y daysorhotdays 
i their goodness 
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is kept intact by 
the moisture- 
proof package. 
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: Transfer patterns jor the numbered embroidery designs above can be supplied at fijteen cents each, post-jree. 
a / / p 4 i ff] ’ / 




















Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to 


er 


the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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“First Aid” 
to the Hungry! 







Be sure to start packing the Lunch-Basket with 


Snider Pork & Beans 


then you're certain to have 


“A Good Time” 


and come home happy. 





There’s a feeling of ‘comfortable satisfaction” after 
eating Snider Pork & Beans — not found in any other kind— 


“It’s the Process” 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., U. S. A. 
Pip ecco cet CMY NETSTAT DUBE OM Aa et ot ey patenaan ect 
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RY a cooling fresh fruit pudding the 
next warm day. 
@ The simple ingredients are: A custard of eggs, milk 
and Kingsford’s Com Starch, poured over berries or 
any fresh fruit, and put on the ice to thoroughly chill. 
One box of berries will serve the whole family. 
@ Good cooks know scores of Summer uses for 


Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


It makes ice cream far smoother and finer grained. Some time, 
instead of dairy cream—try “mock cream” on fruits. Make it 
of Kingsford’s, a little milk and fruit juice. The book tells. 


@Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “A’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 























A Range Sold on an Absolute Guarantee to Save 607 of Fuel Expense 


The CONTROL Range effects this remarkable saving. The principle that 
makes it possible is a new draft system. No front nor side drafts. Air is ad- 
mitted beneath the oven, and the draft is controlled by a device that regulates 
the fire as certainly as you could regulate your watch. The Control Range will 
pay back its cost in one year and con- 
tinue saving vour money every year 
while in use. The 


Control Range 


burns coke, coal or wood. Gives a hot coke 
fire in 10 minutes. Guaranteed to hold it 
without replenishing for 20 hours. Gives steady, 
even heat for baking. Ask your dealer to let you 
try this new range. If he does not have it write 
us for a catalogue. Select your range and we 
will ship it prepaid and give you go days’ free trial. 
Use as directed, and it will save 60 per cent. of your fuel 
bill with coke, or 33 per cent. with coal. If not, return 
range at our expense. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 












SPECIAL DRAFT 
DEVICE SAVES 
MORE THAN 
HALF YOUR 
FUEL. 




















GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND BISAMPLE FREE (A THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
OO 





The Jewel 
Electric Washer 


Solves the Servant Problem 
Eliminates “Wash Day” 


It robs wash day of all its terrors— eliminates old-fashioned 
““wash day” entirely by doing all the washing and wringing 
automatically. All in the world the girl has to do is to put 
in the hot water and soap. Fill the drum of the washer with 
soiled clothes. Close the lid. .Turn on the power as you 
turn on any electric light, and then go away and leave it 
* washing. Attend to her other duties for from 10 to15 minutes. 
Come back and switch the power operating the washer to 
the electric wringer. Wring the clothes into the blue water. 
Automatically reverse the wringer, which runs the clothes 
back from the blue water and they’re ready for the line. Put 
in more soiled clothes. Repeat as before and by 10 or 10.30 
o’clock, if the wash is extra heavy, the clothes are all washed 
and out drying and she has done her regular housework, 
without hardly knowing it’s wash day. 

This is better than sending it out to a laundress who 
washes under the least sanitary conditions— may even wear 
such of your clothing as pleases her. Maybe loses or even 
appropriates something. Better than overworking your 
general girl (and losing her) or upsetting the whole house 
by having a laundress in. Any way, such methods put a 
premium on acids, washing powders, etc. 

Anybody can operate the Jewel Electric Washer —it’s as 
simple as switching on a light and typifies 


The Perfected Method 


Do not confuse it with the ordinary, clumsy washer | fabric, thus cleansing the clothes through and 
run by water or electricity in which the clothes are through. That’s the reason the clothes receive 





WE GUARANTEE 
The Jewel Electric Washer against any 
defects in material or workmanship, and 
further guarantee that if after 30 days’ 
use you find it in any way unsatisfactory, 
— may return it and your money will 
ye refunded without question. 























EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J. 
... Chicago Beach Hotel 


Plan Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


An ideal resort for rest or pl —ten minutes’ ride from city, close to the famous 
Golf links and other attractions of the great South Park System. Has 450 large airy 
rooms, 250 private baths. There is the quiet of the lake, beach and shaded parks, or 
the gayety of boating, beshing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, dancing and good music. 
Table alwaysthe best. Nearly 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan. 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address Manager, 51st Blvd. and Lake Shore, Chicago. 
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TALCUM 


Absolutely pure—Absolutely perfect. 


BATH a i < QD 


Softens hard water. Perfumes the bath. 


ATOILET LUXURY 0F REALVALUE | SUPERIOR TALCUM FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


No bath quite right without it. Exquisitel - i 
25 cents a can, sufficient rang baths. pommee 4 low a ei —— Sees: 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO., NEW YORK. 
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twirled and beaten aroundin a tub by paddles or held 
by arms which tear, knot and strain the clothes. In 
the Jewel the clothes are placed in a drum having no 
arms, paddles, projections or anything to tear, twist 
or catch the clothes or break buttons. As drum 
revolves over and over 4 times one way and 4 times 
back, the clothes are lifted out of the water and 
dropped back into it, loosening the dirt and at the 
Saine time the water and soap ure forced through the 


gentler handling, yet are washed cleaner than they 
could be by the most careful human hands. They’re 
never rubbed. You get big laundry results in saving 
of work, but without big laundry expense, careless- 
ness and unsanitary methods. For big laundries are 
unsanitary. There your table linen may be wished 
with somebody’s lingerie. Sick people’s and well 
people’s clothes all wished together. This is un- 
clean—it is dangerous. 


Learn About the Jewel Electric Washer 


If your girl does your family washing it will cut 
her wash day in two and cuts out all the hand labor. 
If you do hire a laundress it brings her to the house 


or three. If you have been sending to the laundry 
remember that the Jewel gives better results at a 
cost of about ce per tubful instead of from 2c per 


one day only for washing and ironing instead of two ! piece and up. 


Large familtes, flatdwellers, vestau- * 


vants, small hotels, hospitals, small 
laundries, cafes, boarding houses— 


each and every one of the above needs a Jewel 
For farms and country places 
we make a Jewel to be operated by gas or gaso- 


Electric Washer. 


line power. 


Send for Our Free Booklet 


The Story of (A) Jewel. It tells you all about the Washer, the sizes, types 
and its time and money saving features. Profusely illustrated. ‘Ask 
furniture or hardware dealer or electric light company to show you the 


Jewel — if they do not carry it write us direct. 
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‘l 
ef 
your The Wringer is run by the same 


power as the Washer— reverses 
automatically. 
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. * 
Start a Parfumerie Shop.” We furnish French odor bases, formulz, 
and practical suggestions which will enable you to make and pack- 
age under your own name goods equal to best imported. Samples 
formulz, and suggestions for $1.00 which will be credited on ace 
count of first order. TrioletCo., Dept. F, 24-26 Fletcher 8t., N.Y. 








save money on shirtwaists and dresses. 
FREE samplesof waistings, linens and white 
goods sent upon request by return mail. 


The WELLINGTON CO., 253 Broadway, New York 


AMERICAN WASHER CO., Licensees, 124 Sidney St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Where there are babies or freq 








t small washes the Jewel is a necessity. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 


4604-4605 


4604-4605 —Just above is a practical as well as a pretty shirt- 
waist worn with a separate skirt. The waist may be made of pon- 
gee or heavy madras. Use a heavy diagonal serge for the skirt, and 
wear a long separate coat over it if one is required. Patterns (No. 
4604) for the waist come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires one yard and seven-eighths of 36-inch material 
Without nap. Patterns (No. 4605) for the skirt with slightly-raised 
waist-line come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires three yards and a half of 44-inch material without nap. 


4176 —At the top of the page on theleft is the nicest sort of after- 
noon dress for a boarding-school or college girl--a dress which 
Could also be worn for dinner and informal evening wear. Make it 
of silk poplin or henrietta, with a satin belt and braid trimmings. 
he g \impe may be of figured net in white or cream, or of chiffon 
to match the color of the dress. Patterns (No. 4176) including 
guimpe come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires five yards of 36-inch material without nap for dress and one 
yard and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap for guimpe. 


4460 —The practical school dress, shown in the middle of the page 
above, could be made of a light-weight woolen goods with a dot or 
Stripe. The severity is relieved by bands of contrasting color, simply 
trimmed with narrow soutache braid. A flat, turnover collar of 
embroidery may finish the neck, or a standing collar trimmed 
with braid may be used. Patterns (No. 4460) for this dress—a blouse 
and a four-gored, slightly-gathered skirt, lengthened by a circular 
flounce—come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust measure. Size 36 
fequires five yards of 36-inch material without nap. 


























A Special Autumn 
Fashion Number Next Month 


RS. RALSTON has just returned from Europe, 
where she has been for the last three months 
looking over the styles for the coming autumn and 
winter. Next month (September) THE JOURNAL 
will issue a special Fashion Department of twenty 
pages, illustrating and describing the latest things in 
clothes and hats for women, girls and children. 
There will also begin in next month’s JouRNAL 
a series of pages on How the Professional Works: 
in Dressmaking, Millinery and Tailorwork, which 
will be of the greatest help to those women who 
make their own clothes and hats. 
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QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown on this 
Lf page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each number, post-jree. The 
amount oj material required for the different ages and sizes 1s printed on the 
pattern envelopes. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
giving number o} pattern and bust measure jor waists, coat and costumes, 
and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 


ollege and board! 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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4601-4602 











4608-4609 


4608-4609 —A genera 


Choose Panama cloth, mohair, or a rough worsted if hard wear is 


useful dress is shown just above. 


required, and a henrietta if the dress is for afternoon wear. Aturt 
over collar of either Irish lace or batiste gives a softening touc! 
Patterns (No. 4608) for the waist come in three size 16, 17 and 18 


years. Size 17 years requires one yard and three-eighths of 46-inch 
material without nap. Patterns (No. 4609) for the five-gored skirt 
come in three sizes: 16,17 and 18 years. Size 17 years requires 
three yards and five-eighths of 46-inch material without nap. 


4601-4602 — Good-looking street suit for either a college or a 
boarding-school girl. Serge in dark blue, green or gray would be 
serviceable. The neck may be finished with a little braiding or be 
collariess. Patterns (No. 4601) for the coat come in five sizes: 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and an eighth 
of 44-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4602) for the skirt 
with the sides lengthened by a plaited flounce section come in four 
sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards 
and a quarter of 44-inch material without nap. 


4599 — On the left is a charming evening dress for a young girl, 
to be worn at the school or college entertainments, or during the 
holidays. Batiste, silk muslin, China silk are all suitable, trimmed 
with narrow lace insertion. The yoke and girdle may be of figured 
net or of batiste or organdy embroidered by “enon In the making 
it is best to join the waist and skirt. Patterns (No. 4599) for the 
dress —a waist with high or square Dutch neck, and a six-gored 
skirt—come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires six yards and three-quarters of 40-inch material without nap. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger 
Summer 
4603 —A sensible school dress is shown Dessert 


below. Aworsted in a fancy weave or a soft 
cashmere could be used for this dress if a | a . o 
woolen material is desired, or in cotton a With cooling drinks, 
denim, percale or gingham in plain or plaid i 
material would be pretty. If the latter is used cream, OF ices, serve 
e ” 
“Veronique. 
They are the fad today. 
Novel, dainty confection 


make the yoke and undersleeves of a solid 
color harmonizing with the colors of the plaid. 

sticks like you see in the 
picture. 





4597 —For a small boy tn his first kinder- 
garten year nothing could be nicer than a 
suit on the order of the one below—linen be- 
ing used during the warm weather,and the 
always-reliable, dark-blue serge for the 
autumn and winter. Use blue or white braid 
to outline the sailor collar, and a soft tie of 
black to lace the suit up the front. This open 
ing is deep enough, however, to allow the 
suit to slip on over the head satisfactorily. 
Patterns (No. 4597) with adjustable shield 
and knickerbockers come in three sizes: 2 
to 6 years. Size 4 years requires two yards 
and three-eighths of 44-inch inaterial with- 
out nap. 


Patterns (No. 4603) for this child’s one-piece 
dress, with round yoke, full-length sleeves 
and sleeve-caps, the yoke closing at center- 
front and the dress at side-front, come in 
three sizes: 4 to 8 years. Size 6 years 
requires three yards of 27-inch. or two yards 
of 44-inch material without nap. 





Entirely different from any 
| you've had before—there is 
_ nothing else like them. 

Their form is new—pencil 








shape—a crisp, flaky confec- 
tion forms the outside. The 
inside is a sweet, delicious 





4600 4598 


4600 —A wee girl could wear this little dress for school made of dotted ging- 
ham, with a turnover collar of Swiss embroidery. The plaited sections in both 
the front and back give ample fullness, while the general simplicity will conmend 
itself to the busy mother who must consider stitches and laundry work. Mohair 
or brilliantine could be used for it if a woolen dress is desired. Patterns (No. 4600) 
come in three sizes: 4to 8 years. Size 4 years requires two yards and a half 
of 36-inch material without nap. 


(OT 2 


cream. 

More enticing than pastry 
and cake. And much more 
convenient. 


7 
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“Veronique” are made at 
the “Sunshine” bakeries — 
_ the finest in the world. 
| They are daintily packed j 
| in tins—amply protected— | 

and are sold at the best 
grocers for 25c. 


4598 —The coat shown above, which is simplicity itself, could be made of a 
chev iot, serge or homespun in a striped or diagonal weave in a solid color such 
as dark blue, moss-green or brown — colors which stand hard wear. The only 
trimming is a shaped band around the neck and a circular section in hem depth 
around the bottom. Patterns (No. 4598) closing at left side-front, with two-piece 
sleeves, come in three sizes: 2 to 6 years. Size 4 years requires one yard and 
three-eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 


~. femanae | 








< A Sunshine Daily 


ee re 








Here are some other 
The Backs of the Designs on This Page 


sugar wafer dainties from 
the “Sunshine” bakeries— 
You will like “Veronique” 


so you will surely like these 
— try 


NI, 


4612—Below is a serviceable school dress for a girlin her teens, This is cut 
on semi-fitted Princesse lines and could be made of a Panama cloth in one of the 
pretty, fine stripes on the gray or green tones, relieved by a chemisette and cufts 
of white tucked net and a turnover collar of embroidery. A belt of silk across 
the sides and front could be used if the Princesse lines are unbecoming. Pat- 
terns (No. 4612) come in four sizes: 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size 16 years 
requires three yards and three-eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 
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VIEW 


“Clover Leaf” Sugar Wafers 


The Candy Sandwich — 
in 15c tins. 


“Philopena” Almond Shape 
Very novel—in 25c tins. 


“Perfetto” Sugar Wafers 
A Pastry Confection — 
in 10c and 25c tins. 


7 


On 


Is 


On receipt of 50c we will 
ship, prepaid, an extra large 
tin of these assorted dainties. 


[OOSE-WILES 


BISCUIT CO. 









































Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City Omaha 

4596 —Either rough worsted or a diago- 4452-—A child from eight to fourteen : ae ) 

nal serge in any becoming dark shade years old could wear this dress, which is { Also Distributed b) 

would be practical for this good-looking just the thing to romp and play in, as there | Chicago Biscuit Co, 

school coat—a coat so simple to put are no ruffles to tear. Plain-colored mo- Chicago, Ill. 5 

together that any woman can success- hair in dark blue would be pretty for it, Brown Cracker and 

fully make it. Four rows of narrow braid with turnover collar of eyelet embroidery Candy C 

matching the material, or a shade darker, and trimming bands of plaid. Or the col- ss Maa 

outline the neck, revers and cuffs, while lar and bands could be of natural-colored Dallas, Texas 

1wo groups of bone buttons are used as a linen or plaid gingham, which could be slip- 

fastening. Asmall,square collar,which the stitched in place so that they could be Ss : 

P ttern includes, may complete the neck if removed for laundering. Patterns (No. “a = — > <a 

itis preferred. Patterns (No.4596) for this 4452) for this girl’s side-closing dress, with “ eID | 

gitl's double-breasted, long coat with or — ee ee ~ 


without collar, one revers and two-piece 
sleeves, come in four sizes: 6 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires two yards and an 
eighth of 44-inch material without nap. 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) jor all the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt oj the 





skirt in four pieces, and one-piece sleeves, 
come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years. Size 10 
years requires three yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch, or two yards and a quarter of 
44-inch material without nap. 


price, fifteen cents for each number, post-free, 


with the exception of Number 4508, which is ten cents. The amount of material required jor the different sizes ts printel on the pattern envelopes. 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, 


to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


breast measure and length oj back, and inclosing the price 






FOR TOMORROW'S DINNER 
serve fruit lemonade— thoroughly chilled 
—anda plate of “Veronique.” See how 
your folks will enjoy them. 
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4395 
4395 —When it is too cool for 
light 


waist above 


awash dress and too warm fora coat a silk or 
veight woolen waist to match the color of the skirt is most useful. The 
is extremely simple, fastening down the center-front with cro- 
cheted buttons caught by braid loops. A collar of heavy lace finished with a 
plaited jabot would be pretty for those who need a softening touch. 
ht with links made of crocheted buttons and braid, 
and relieving the severity. 


The cuffs 
are caug adding a bit cf 
trimming 
32 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Patterns (No. 4395) come in eight sizes: 
Size 36 requires two yards of 


36-inch material 
without nap. 
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. 4606-4607 4319-441 

4606. 4607—The dress just above is one which would be suitable for either the morning 
or the rnoon, according to the material of which it is made. In a dark-blue, light 

weighit ge or Panama cloth it could be used through the autumn and winter for the 
mornit hile in a softer silk-and-wool material with a chemisette of embroidered net 
it wou e suitable for the afternoon. Patterns (No. 4606) for the waist come in four 
Sizes - to 38 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires one yard and five-eighths of 44- 
inch rial without nap. Patterns (No. 4607) for the two-piece skirt, closed at left side- 
back, 1 front gore forming a bib effect, come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measu Size 24 requires two yards and seven-eighths of 44-inch material without nap. 
4319-4415 Above on the right is a good-looking street suit which could be made of 
dark-colored pongee, or of a diagonal worsted ina neutral shade which is not too light, 
Such a idet blue, green-gray or olive-green. Braided buttons or moulds covered with 
the clot ind collar and cuffs of moiré silk of the same shade as the cloth, form the trim- 
Ming © € coat, while braid loops are added to the skirt. Patterns (No. 4319) for the 
Semi-fit:.-4, cutaway coat come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requir: vo yards and an eighth of 44-inch material without nap. Patterns (No. 4415) 
for the ree-piece skirt come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch or 44-inch material without nap. 


With Draw 
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y Anna W. Speakma: 


)-4611— For “‘in between seasons” the dress above on the left would 


be attractive in pongee or challis or, if made now of a dark-colored linen, it 
could be worn in the early autumn. The neck is completed by a turnover 
collar of batiste embroidery worn with a silk tie of a contrasting color, 
caught by a strap. As the lines of this design are long it would be becom- 


ing to a figure inclined to be stout. 
high or slig 


Patterns (No. 4610) for the 
32 to 40 inches 


waist, with 


zhtly V neck, come in five sizes: bust measure. 


Size 36 requires two yards of 36-inch material without nap. Patterns 
(No. 4611) for the ten-gored skirt with slightly-raised waist-line with panel 
front and back, having a plait at each side and lengthened by a plaited 
flaunce section, come in five size 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires four yards and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap. 
44198-4499 —The dre bove on the right would be most useful for after 
noon ear before it is necessary to weara coat, and could also be worn 

rough the winter as a house gown. Poulard or a silk-and-wool material, 

ich ilk poplin relieved by a dot or stripe, would be charming for it, 

jark blue or one of the new wistaria shades. The yoke, vest pieces 

oversleeves and cuffs could be of net of a lighter shade tuc his 1 or braide -y 
Patterns (No. 4498) for the tist with fitted lining come in five sizes: 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. Size 30 requires One yard and seven-eighths of 
46-inch material without nap, with one yard and three-eighths of 18-inch 
tucking. Patterns (No. 4499) for the skirt with raised waist-line, closed 
at left front, come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires three yards and a half of 36-inch material without nap. 
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ATI ER NS (including Guide-Chart) jor the designs shown on 


) 
f this page can be supplied at fijteen cents for each number, post- 


free. 


onthe pattern envelopes. 


or by 


The amount oj material required for the various sizes is printed 
Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure jor waists and coat, 


and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and inclosing the price to the 


Patte 


rn Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Look for this 


Stamped on 
Trade-Mark a 


Every Pair 





hosiery 


For Recreation and 
Travel “ONYX” Hosiery 
is indispensable. Be sure 
that your Hosiery is 
equal to any emergency, 
—Hosiery that has the 
Real Stuff that will not 
fail at critical moments, 
—Hosiery that is both 
Beautiful and Durable. 


For Women 


The New ‘*WYDE TOP”? for 
Women will double the joy 
of the pleasure seeker, is wide 
just where most needed. Good 
for pedestrian, hill climber, 
golfer, and for all zwa/ks of life. 

The New ‘*DUB-L TOP,’’ 
specially devised to counteract 
the destructive garter clasp, 
prevents ‘‘running ladders’’ in 
your hose, and provides a 
sense of security that is grati- 
fying. Your Hose will be ALL 
THER Eat night same as when 
slipped on in the morning. 
Silk or Cotton, Black or Colors, 
price to meet all demands. 

The New **DOUBLEX,”? re- 
enforced at HEEL, SOLE, 
and TOES with yarn 
strengthened by special proc- 
ess, protects at vulnerable 
points and doubles life of hose. 
These three special features 
are to be found only in 
“ONYX” Brand. 


E 920 Women’s “ONYX”’ Black 


Gauze Cotton Dub-L Top, 
Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe, 
5oc. per Pair. 

E 960 Women’s “ONYX”? Black 
Cobweb Lisle Dub-L Top, 
Spliced Heel, Sole and Toe, 


5oc. per Pair. 

409 K Women’s “ONYX”? Black, 
Silk-Lisle Dub-L ‘Top, Re-en 
forced Heel, Sole and Toe— Feels 
like Silk; Looks like Silk; Wears 
better than Silk, 50c. per Pair. 

170 S Women’s “ONYX” Black 


and Colored Gauze Lisle Dub-L 
‘Top, Out-size,—Colors : White, 
Pink, Tan, Sky, Cardinal, Navy, 


Violet, 50c. per Pair. 


’ 
For Men 
‘ONYX”’ Hosiery for Men 
has the first call from all Men; 
the experienced would nol 
change; the others cannot 
change foo quickly if they 
would know what perfect 

Flosiery is. Black and _ all 

colors, all fabrics 25c. a pair to 

highest grade made. Sold by 
all dealers of discrimination. 

E 209 Men’s “ONYX” Black 
Gauze Lisle ‘‘ Doublex Quality,”’ 
Dub-L strength, Special Value, 
5oc. per Pair. 

E 325 Men’s Black and Colored 
Silk Lisle—the satisfactory 
hose, 5oc. per Pair. 

Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, 
or write Department A. We will 
direct you to nearest dealer, or mail 


postpaid on receipt of price any 
number as above stated. 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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ELL, girls, there 

is no disguising 

the fact that 
autumn and winter 
sewing requires more 
knowledge and skill to 
get good resultsthanthe 
dainty summer work 
does, but if you realize 
this and learn just a 
few really important 
facts you will find it no 
harder. In this day of 
high standards, if you 
want to have your 








Shorten a Sleeve by I 











[ 


aying in a Tuck 


Lengthen by Cutt 


1 Of course, in a fitted 
waist with seams run- 
ning to the shoulder— 
as in the one illustrated 
—the seams from the 
shoulders can be used to 
fit the waist over the 
chest and bust; but if 
possible make the alter- 
ations at the shoulder 
and under-arm seams 
and don’t touch the 
others, except, perhaps, 
at the waist-line to give 
a snug fit. These are 


ae 





hctoeee 


ing it Through the Middle 





clothes look as nice as the girl who has 





hers made by a good dressmaker, you 
must have the knowledge to know how 
to get the results—and believe me, the 
time is past when your clothes have to 
look “home-made.” And now I’m 
going to tell you what gives the trim, 
neat and generally good-looking 
effect to well-made clothes: care in 
detail, accuracy in cutting, accuracy in 
fitting, and accuracy in sewing and 
finishing. Given a well-cut pattern, 
there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
have good-looking clothes. 





IRST, however, make sure the pat- 
tern fits you—not the average per- 
son with your bust measure —but you 
yourself. As the majority of winter 











— 


clothes require a lining I am showing 


the most usual faults in fitting, but if my 
suggestions do not solve your special 
problem write and tell me what yours is, 


and I’ll gladly try and help you by letter. 


HEN you know that the propor- 

tions of the lining suit your figure, 
and before the final fitting, the bones 
should be put in place. A light-weight 
boning will be satisfactory and can be 
put in by machine with a little attach- 
ment which comes for the purpose. 
Before boning mark with a colored 
thread what is to be the finished line at 
the bottom—about two inches below 
the waist-line in the front, in a waist 
to be worn either under the skirt or over 
it, but the majority are worn under the 
skirt. Cut the bone half an inch longer 











than is required and place it in the 





some photographs of one which is well 
cut and well finished as a guide for you. 
If such a lining is well made draping 


The 


; ‘ ee, 
Zoning and “ Backing” 


of the Front of the 


machine attachment with the wrong 


—_ side up. Stitch from the bottom up, 





beginning an inch below the bone, 





and adjusting the outside material to it 
are not difficult. The general sugges- 
tions for fitting, however, will apply to 
any waist, and the same nicety of finish 
should be used in an unlined waist as in 
a lined one, though, of course, there is 
no boning. First, however, make what 
alterations are necessary in the pattern. 
As the length of the under-arm seams 
controls a great part of the fit, altera- 
tions frequently need to be made there. 
Measure from high up under your arm 
to your waist-line, and compare it with 
the pattern. If the distance from the 
armhole to the notch—indicating the 
waist-line in the pattern—is greater 
than your measurement slope the seam 
from nothing two inches above the 
notch to half an inch at the lower edge 














holding the lining loosely with the first 
stitches; follow the line of the seam 

which has been opened — sewing 
through the center of the bone, and 
holding the lining tighter at the waist- 
line than anywhere else to give a snug 
fit. Leave the bone entirely free from 
the lining three-eighths of an inch at 
the top. Rip the casing from the top 
half an inch down, cut away some of 
the bone, and then turn the casing 
over and over-hand neatly., The little 
crosses shown in the first illustration 
make a neat finish. The bones should 
run from just below the bust to the 
finishing line at the bottom. ‘Turn up 
the material below the bones at the fin- 
ishing line, and face. The seams are 
nicked at.the waist-line and above and 











of the pattern. If it is less the pattern 
does not need to be changed, as the seam 
can be adjusted to your figure in the 
fitting. The present style demands a shapely sleeve, 
and shape must be cut, not fitted, into a sleeve. So 
I’m showing a diagram at the top of the page which 
will tell you better than words what to do—lay a 
tuck in to shorten, and cut apart and allow space on 
the material to lengthen. 


HEN the necessary alterations are made lay the 
pattern on the material (lawn makes an excel- 
lent lining), cut accurately, marking the notches in 
the material. Do not trust to your eye, but follow 
the pattern. Experts have given the greatest care 
to every detail, and you cannot afford to disregard 
the guide-posts—notches or perforations—which 
they have given you. Fora lining a “backing” is 
used across the direct front from just below the bust 
to the lower edge, being cut by the lower part of the 
front of the pattern. Baste all seams carefully and 
try on wrong side out, doing what fitting is necessary. 
Many girls write me that a waist seems to fit well 
before they put in the sleeves or put on the collar, 
but when they are attached the shoulders 
drag and the neck draws. .Have you also 


Back Closing of a Lining With Seams and Edges Bound 





























below it; this is to give “‘spring”’ and is 
an important detail. Try on again, 
making any needed alterations at 
shoulder or under-arm seams, bone the latter, and 
you are ready to finish. The neatest as well as the 
quickest finish is to bind the seams with silk tape, 
running it in place so that all raw edges are concealed. 


OW about the fastening: it may be in either the 
front or the back, and in either case a hem is 
turned and stitched on both edges ready for the 
hooks and eyes, which are put on from right to left to 
meet—that is, the hooks on the right side and the 
eyes on the left. Over them the silk tape is placed, 
being fulled on as shown in the second illustration. 
Lastly, put your inside belt in place and face the 
lower edge of the lining with silk tape, again holding 
the tape a little full, as shown in the first illustration. 
How to adjust the yokes of tucked net is often 
asked me, so I’m showing in the last illustration a 
square yoke lined with mousseline de soie, attached 
to the lining. The mousseline lining is fitted over 
the lawn one, the lawn is then cut away and the 
tucked net cut by it—though it should be a seam’s 
width larger at the edges to admit of its 
being placed over the mousseline and lawn. 





had this trouble? Well, this is what is the 
matter: You have cut your collarband too 
small, and instead of its setting comfortably 
around the base of your throat it is too high 
up on your neck, and in consequence draws 
down in wearing. Then you have made the 
neck of the waist go into the collarband, 
easing it in a little, perhaps, when what you 
should do is to ease the band to the neck of 
the waist just a trifle. If the neck size seems 
too small snip it with the point of the scissors 














till it sets easily around the base of the 


Then, when fitted at the shoulders and sewed 
in place, the raw edges are faced with silk 
tape, as you will see from the illustration. 
The collar, which should be a straight piece, 
slightly curved in the center—if more com- 
fortable to you—is boned at the side-front, 
sides and back, after a facing of mousseline is 
sewed in place to cover all raw edges. Hooks 
and eyes are a bother, but put them on care- 
fully and use enough to prevent ugly gaps. 











throat. If the neck size is too large it can 
sometimes be remedied by taking up the 
shoulder-seams, but this is about the worst 


AVING such a foundation to work on, 
you will find the outside material much 
easier to handle. Nowadays the seams of 





the waist itself are quite independent of the 





fault a waist can have, and it is better to get 
a smaller pattern than attempt to alter it. 


F THE shoulders drag they are usually too 

long, and instead of coming just to your 
shoulder-bone when finished they drop over. 
Before the sleeve is in the material stands 
out straight and the length is not so apparent, 
but when the sleeve is put in its weight drags 
the shoulder down; so cut your shoulders 
only a seam’s width beyond your shoulder- 
bone. When wrinkles appear in the front 
running from the neck to the base of the 
armhole, snip the base of the armhole and 
raise the fronts on to the back at the shoulder- 
seam. When short wrinkles run toward the 














lining, with, perhaps, the exception of the 
armhole, as the sleeves are sewed in with 
both the dress and the lining. When a 
sleeve lining is required adjust the gathers 
at the elbow as shown in the photograph, 
and when the fitting is done both seams may 
be bound. The outside seam is left unbound 
here to show the arrangement of gathers. 

Now, girls, anything you want to know 
which I haven’t been able to say here or that 
you don’t understand I will gladly explain 
further if you will write to me. 





How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our 
patterns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 








back from the armhole the armhole is too 








615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is 





small and needs snipping, but not raising. 


The Raw Edges of the Yoke Flatly Bound 


the regulariy-authorized concern for the manufacture 
and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 








Don’t Wash Your | 
Hair So Often | 


Keep it soft, clean and fluffy 
by means of 


| The Dry Shampoo 


| W & B Swedish 
| Hair Powder 


that cleanses the hair 
without washing. 


The powder is a sanitary absorb- 
ent and does not change the color 
||| of the hair. Sprinkled on the hair 
||| with a powder puff and brushed 
| out thoroughly in a few minutes, it 
| | removes dust, grease and excessive 
| || oil, cleanses the hair, gives the hair 
an animated, handsome appearance 
| | and keeps it in splendid condition. 

For sale by first-class dealers every- 
where. Sizes 50c (by mail 60C) and 
$1.00. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send his name and 10e for liberal 


trial package and pamphlet, ‘‘ How 
to Have Handsome Hair.’’ 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept.L, 170 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. | 


~The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 


Trade-Mark & 




















No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


| No Buttons 
} 
| 
| The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No 
| child should be without it. It affords full protection 
| to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
| coughs so fatal to a great many children. Get the 
| Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no matter what 
| any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
keep it, write to us.. The Rubens Shirt has gladdene 
the hearts of thousands of mothers. We want 
accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
| ladies and misses as well as infants from birth to 

any age. It fits so snugly tothe form that it is par- 

ticularly effective in protecting the health of invalids 
| or others who are delicate. The Rubens Shirt is made 
in cotton, merino (half wocl and half cotton), woo 
silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at Dry Goods Stores. 
Circulars with Price List free. 


Beware of Imitations! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name ** Rul 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by; 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


If You 
Embroider 


you will sooner or later discard silk for 
the new and better embroidery materia! 
Glossilla. So much better than silk in every 
way that a single trial will forever convince 
you of its superiority. 


1e does no 



























only‘ brighter than silk’’ but 
more beautiful. You can ac- 
complish results more easily 
and more quickly with Glossilla 
than with silk. The finest embroiderie 
are now being made with Glossilla — the 
best embroidery shops are recommend 
ing Glossilla. Try it. Glossilla is pro- 
duced in every color — every shade. 
If not procurable from your dealer 
write to us giving his name. 
Bernhard Ulmann & Co., 
Dept. A, 
107 to 113 Grand &t., 
New York 
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N EVENING hood 

which could be made 
of odd pieces of silk and 
chiffon is pictured above, 
while at its right and left is 
shown a simple arrange- 
ment of ribbon to wear with 
evening dress. On the left 
is a tie of velvet with bead 
ends, a plaited jabot——which 
could be made from a hand- 
kerchief— and a bow and 
tie of taffeta. 









HE collar on the right is of 

net laidintucks. Sheer linen 
is used for the one below it, finished 
with a hemstitched border. The 
plaited frills around the bottom of 
the collar below, and on the one on 
the opposite side of the page, are 
becoming to slender girls. 


DDS and ends of lawn and lace 
could be combined in the collar 
and jabot illustrated above, which 
is put together by hand. A strip 
of lawn or batiste, with the edges : 
hemmed by hand and the ends simply 4 
embroidered with dots worked in a 
color, forms the string tie. 





RN ee 


OR this bib heavy linen finished 
with a buttonholed edge and a 
ruffle of lawn and lace are used. 


HE sheerest of lawn laid in tucks 
and completed with lace and fine 
featherstitching makes this bib. 


OMBINATION corset- 
cover and petticoat made 
of lawn and lace. A parasol 
frayed on the edges could have 
velvet slipstitched to it as shown 
on the left, while net could be 
appliquéd to a faded parasol as 
shown on the right. 























DURABLE 












THE PACKAGE 
EVERYBODY 
WANTS 





“MY FAVORITES” 


The Best Chocolates 
in the World 
In the most Artistic 
Boxes ever made. 


The Boxes contain only 
Chocolates with Nut 
Centers of such Purity, 
Quality, Flavor and 
Deliciousness as can 
be produced only by 


9 


Large size 
“MY FAVORITES” 
more than a pound 


$1.00 


Medium size 
“MY FAVORITES” 
more than a half pound 
50 cents 


Small size 
“MY FAVORITES” 
more than a quarter pound 
25 cents 













Sold at our 
Retail Stores 
and by 
Sales Agents 
everywhere 



























ECONOMICAL 


The staple One fabric 
Half-Wool made in 
Dress Fabric two widths 
15 cts. 25 cts. 


per yard 
36 inch 


per yard 
22 inch 














n 
pal 
< 
Acknowledged to be the best staple dress = 
fabric on the market. = 
Adapted to almost every use to wl 1 2 ap 
plied. For evening or party gowns, espe r ldrer 
and misses, be sure to see the light sha made ty 
new and special processes bringing out th al lustre 
of the wool. For street and school we see the dark 
shades, of which the Black and three Navy Blues are /assand 
will not crock 1/1 the fast blues have / 
Made in a full line of light and dark shades 
Laundering is easily done and improves the good | 
Fast Blues and Black are just right | 
for Bathing Suits | 
LS you cannot secure these fa | 
your home retailer, write us, and | 


tell you how and where 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York. \\ 




















hep! of great interest 3 
Every Prospective Mother 
Oomiet we mily scientific gar tot 
! Kil r 1 Cou 1 
fort and ease with ** fine form" a 
pearance the ne, on the street, and 
—_eere drapes evenly in front and back 
or basting — Can be worn the year round 
can | y the 1 aterial and ge ph age te at hh 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘ Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt'’—It's FREE to every 
writing f t le 
tages, styles, material Lcost. Gives opinions of 
ns, dre h lusers. Ten Days’ Free Trial 
mu get our f your dealer ; tyet 
1¢-Form Maternity $ 


t these skirts, their ad 





garment to your r. When you get it, Wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back an e will cheerfully refund 
every cent pail. Other Skirts —If not ee 
ot a maternity skirt, reme er our 

dress and walking skirt ll pos 


you—same guarantee.— I |lustrated boo 


Which book shall we send Write to-day t 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo,N.Y 


ENGRAVED 00 
WEDDING y hoe 
INVITATIONS 


FACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.25. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest qualit t es on request 


he iality, latest ies. ples > 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 58. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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Questions of general interest about dress will be an- 
swered onthis page. Correspondents should use their full 
names and addresses. Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries 


by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 





A Summer Bonnet for a Baby 

Mrs. A.C. L. Yes, we can supply you with 
a pattern for a baby’s sunbonnet (No. 2146) as 
well as for a shirred lingerie hat (No. 2155), 
which are illustrated above. The sunbonnet is 
a.simple pattern to follow,.as the crown may be 
buttoned to the brim so that it can be con- 




































































































































































veniently removed for laundering. A_ sailor 
shape with a small, puff crown, also buttoning to 
the brim, is included under No. 2146, the two t 
i patterns coming for ten cents, in three sizes: 1, 
Gentle Protection 3 and 5 years. Size tree years requires for 
bonnet three-quarters of a yard of 36-inch mate- 
Of course, you’ ve tried different rial, and the same for the hat. The lingerie hat, 
, ~ No. ost se sizes: ‘ -ars. 
kinds oftalcum. But, have you ever No. 2155, comes in three sizes: 1, 3 and 5 years 
: , Size three requires one yard and a quarter of 
found among them one so good, | 36-inch material, and also costs ten cents. 
so distinctive, so much better than 
Lengthening Sleeves 
all the rest, that you would take : : — 
the box back to your dealer to be NORAH J. It is not difficult to lengthen short 
1€ DOX ac yy be : | sleeves this season. Many of the newest models 
sure of getting the same kind again? | | are in two or three sections joined with a piping 
That’s what the users of | of material just above the elbow and half-way 
| between the elbow and wrist. 
] | Empire Petticoat for Linzerie Gowns 
apo eon | MABEL. The advantages of an Empire petti- 
| coat with one-piece summer gownsare very great, 
Lil T il t P d | and I strongly advise your making one, which 
ac o1ie owader | you can wear with both your pink and blue 
| 
“*The Only Kind that Contains Aseptine’’ dresses. Choose a fair quality of lawn and make 
| it by pattern No. 4174, which is cut on Princesse 
frequently do—so the dealers tell lines, lengthened by a straight flounce. This 
: ; ‘ re § } s 
US. When you have tried it, you patte rm comes in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust 
° y ae measure. Price fifteen cents. Size 36 requires 
will u nderstand. It is because | four yards and a half of 36-inch material. Make S d Ch « 
Napoleon Lilac Toilet Powder is the neck square and use a narrow lace as a weet an arming 
unique in its fragrance, its proper- finish. The flounce may be trimmed with lace. 
ties, its suggestion of refined taste. | Cleaning and Bleachin# a Chip Hat asa Debutante 
For your dealei'’s name on a postal card, we will | Mrs. M.A. To clean a chip hat successfully 
pay a Serpe | all trimming—even a plain ribbon band—should 
FREE | be removed. To clean, wash in warm, soapy & 
of charge, together with our new booklet, “The | water, scrubbing with a nailbrush both inside 
Sleeping capri Ay Every Woman."’ ‘This work is by and out, then rinse in cold water. To bleach, a ] 
eames drnuinig 13 ee eee be on ever, put a small quantity of oxalic acid into a clean 
= ; Palate aioe pan and pour on it sufficient scalding water to 
NAPOLEON PHARMACAL CO. cover the hat. Put the hat in this water for 
The H. B. Claflin Co., Wholesale Distributors about five minutes. Dry in the sun. Noe , F bis CC te eet? . ¥ _ £ 
Sew Sock ‘ — Crisp, toasted to a delicate ‘‘ brown’’—Eaten with cream and sugar— 
Pretty Summer Hat for a Young Girl 
; A. B. M. Your Leghorn hat, which you say ee Th T; Li 9 
r BISHOP FURNITURE ¢ «Michigan is in good condition but old-fashioned in shape | e aste ingers 
Ship Anywhere ‘ ‘On Approval Paiseiee te vats oe in vac because it has a small crown, may be easily re- 
» five days to be returned at our expense and your money modeled by adding a soft Tam-o’-Shanter crown 
pars inded if not perfectly satisfacto ind . re ‘ oe oo eaves at fie. % 
f -ececcpteeaheied, Wadeuay teehee | of net over a lining of lawn, which will give it 
all points east of the Mississippi River quite another appearance, — Choose net of the POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY. Limited. Battle Creek, Mich.. U.S. A 
and north of Tennessee line, allowing same color as the straw, or if you cannot get the ; mene sae re ey Ae a Pg a Se ONO merece 
freight that far toward all points beyond ivory tone line the white net with a delicate J 
Wopitain Yan OA eect -_ ( eed nt ; Make _ crown Hae aus 
Public Buildings at wholesale solt and trim the hat with a twist Of ribbon | jggpqymmugeng ax LER FOREED 8 aa ooo Cae Ms 
prices. around the crown, completed with a full rosette | Be: A Pi Os 
on the left side. a y : a a 
A New Shirtwaist Sleeve &§ f Pe ey ee A | 
MarGueritre, A pattern for a new tailored b agt Fast Colors af 
shirtwaist sleeve for linen is No. 4196, which Wp The best 10 cent Percale Made ie | 
comes in sizes 28, 32, 36 and 4o inches Lust For wrappe rs, oe and street gowns, -————_j Trade-Mark | 
measure. Any size requires three-quarters of a dressing sacks and dresses for women | TRADE | ; : 7 | 
yard of 36-inch material. Price ten cents. ‘undchildren. A great variety of patterns, Will Keep Your Home Free From | 
: a2 ve You Seen Them ? | 
A Baby’s Outfit Which May be Bought 7 that the tickets all bear the name of the 
YouNG MornHer. If you wish to buy a makers, The Hamilton Manulacturing Co. If | MARK 
simple outfit here is one which is moderate in My OE Oe ee York 
. . . : if . 
cost and in which good materials are used: Joy, Lanzdon & Co., 10 cent Fleced ric Mad ” 4 ANTS, WATERBUGS, ETC. 
? 4 Nainsook dresses, tucks and feather The Best 10 cent Fleeced Fabric Ma f Large Box, 50c. Medium Box, 25c. 
rey to ele nee stitching, at 90 cents . erm eee a MG Small Box, 10c. 
se 57 3(worthece 2 Nainsook skirts, hem and tucks, at 55 cents 1.10 é im a ee 
No.573(worth$55). 5 
Made of eBIECS 3 F lannel ee ichine-hemstitched hem, BARRETT CHEMICAL CO. 
Quartered Oak in at $1.25. 3.75 9 North Moore Street, N.Y. 
any finish desired 2¢ uting fi innel wr ippe rs, pink and white or Dealers Everywhere. 
carey each blue and white, at $1 00. ‘ 2.00 | 
tendingfulllength 3 Stockinet or knit nightgowns at 60 cents 130) 4 ‘a Fa ” 
In buying direct 3 Silk-and-wool shirts (three months’ size) = Wh W: B B 
you save $18.50. | at 85 cents 2.55 LEARN | O ideas , Oo ants onnie oy 
CATALOG | 3 Silk-and-wool bands (three months’ size yat Phis is : and this Beauti- 
$24.50 ital , ' If you are interested and | 50 cents . . i 1.50 BY ONE TRIAL * Bonn 7 " ful Cart? Se | 
vuys this beautiful Colonial style want to Save one-third | 2 Pai f t 1 t t at 45 it : , Oo 4 We Soy, ; 
Brass Bed No. 930( worth $40.00) * on high wean tentfire: I a pega ed bootees * eeonNS Re Pavol My gael a hitched ? - 
Massive 2-inchi continuous Pillars send ten cents in stamps & 2 Siw eg ea” ee Se 949 to the : ®, Be 
(6 uprights). Made in Double or to cover cost of mailing | White lawn c: ap. or a . 50 **Gove:- ness’ hala r 
Single widths and bright or Satin our 176-page Catalog of | Bath apron ot Turkish towe ling va Bh 1.65 y= SA zr cart, one ot 
finish at same price. Our LARGE Home and Office Furni- | Bath blanket of double-faced e ide rdown one 1.95 E - = + i “ty our famous 
catalogue shows Iron and Brass ture and our‘* Art Book"’ Price 25e° a8 say % Tony Po 
Beds from $2.25 to $60.00. of Mission Furniture. | Ge a tate aug oo $25.05 d 35 on — fe, vehicles The 
: are ‘ ‘ ; an c == a hildren i 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO.,13-25 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. You will also require four dozen diape rs, aad Prager ae 
| which you can make at home, stri f sof GREAT SPORT It ee WATER having the 
| a « ps of soit | A person weighing from £0 to 250 Ibs. can float on them nost fun! 
| flannel for first bands or binde rs, and two doze n | § without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's Thay caii't 
| pieces of old table linen, seventeen inches | | yitersings and be convinced you can learn to swim the frst | spill for the Napa, aie 
square, for first diapers. The number of eac h | furnish a source of amu ement nothing can equal. Easily page tag dle aang panes ae be podem aes a ag ar or @ 
article given in the table above is suffic ient, —e ae 4 more room than a pocket ig Ha railroad engine the least bit. Won't scare at anything 
though a greater numker can be used. deilecs ated Lene a yl ergy Me eco ee o t. A. The Tony Pony Line at _ re ore : 
dy ¥ Irom us direct, enclose price to 4 vehicles —the most 
H . Tie { Sa tarcaitar len AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. ionable patterns on the boulevards of all the large cities. . 
ouse Vress tor Maternity ear s ae Lane, Aldersgate St., London, E. C. 150 imported Shetlands to select from. We send the’ 
Mrs. LAWRENCE I! . ‘ enre v se NOTE Educational Dey I_ondon County Council classified fit complete — pony, harness anc « art. W rite fori é 
; , ce tez cen - bet os hike ous wal Gnd Woeter-Wiagn eith boeka, ott., as waceuney acheal enpple, MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 26 Office Bldg., icaion, Michie 
A B k Th t Will S a one-piece teagown or negligee like our pattern Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents. I iberal induce- Siva aiad anuke the Betis bie Michigan tinc aialmamees vebict 
00 a 1 ave | No. 4275 more comfortable for maternity wear = ments offered. Send for particulars _ 
$100 or More in the in the house and on the porch this summer than 
P h f Pi | a separate skirt and waist. This teagown is 
urchase of a Piano— made with an adjustable, fitted lining under a All t t= E, 
} hort Empire waist and a full. ¢ d ski en’ S oOo ase i Ce a 
SENT FREE shor pire waist and a full, gored skirt. It —o ae : ie AO 
| would be pretty in cotton batiste, silk muslin or Shake Into Your Shoes Gold Filled Collar Pins, actual size. 
We have just issued a dimity. Patterns (No. 4275) come in five sizes: eae tegeeee sane 
handsomely illustrated 34 to 42 inches bust measure; price fifteen cents. Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the For fourteen years we have sold our goods 
book “The Gabler Guide to Piano Buying,” | | Size 36 requires five yards and seven-eighths of feet. It relieves painful, swollen, “DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP” 
: _ oe a ying. 36-inch material without nap. smarting, nervous feet, and instantly : . 
It is fullof piano wisdom. It also points ‘ takes the sting out of corns and bun- ‘ Our cata B00 a —- a aon ag = a 
itfalls ra : It’s th | ures O articles — Diamonds atches, ; 
out the pitfalls that await the inexpert Pe ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) jor the a ol etthonge Allen Fret Bane tt cod Sica ieuaiee. ou talks Wace: ¥ Z 
piano buyer and tells how to avoid them. designs mentioned above can be supplied at makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel rei anes ewes s a pos homes. We have von 4 
Replete with interesting and unbiased in the prices stated for each number, post- jree. The easy. It isa certain relief for ingrow- sands of satisfied customers in your state. It’s : ye 
é Ni - J = ts 2» ees s restions 3irtl 4 
formation that every pianist and intend- amount oj material required for the various srees A grt og oS pag longs ee bis Weadine Gite, —— : 
ing piano-buyer hee, fl an is printed ape pattern envelopes. Order jrom 30.000 testimonials. TRY IT TO- Our prices are low for goods of fine quality 
ill A a hia ’ your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving DAY. Sold by all Druggists, 25 —we save you one-third of your purchase i TC 
will be sent prepaid on request. number of pattern, bust measure jor waists, cos- | cents, Do not accept any substitute. money we guarentee each arene — we wee 
: a } Sent by mail for 25 cents in st: pay the postage, and we guarantee safe deliver) 
ERNEST GABLER & BRO tumes and sleeves, and waist and hip measures 3 ; o c n stamps. thee Tipe oe ta melt. ety peace magaty M 
. jor skirts, and age ‘tor children’s patterns, and in- - FREE Trial Package Sent by mail catulog tells the story. It is FREE. Send for it. an 
2sta 5 i 7 D ° e 
Established 1854 461 Whitlock Ave., New York closing the price tothe Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. Baird-North Co., 16 Ontario St., Providence, R. I. 
| Home Journal, Philadelphia. | - | 
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and it for me! 


It’s the delicious flavor that makes you long for it 
Ask your grocer but make sure you get the genuine 
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TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO.., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Painted by G. C. Vi 


Copyright 1909 by Cream of Wheat Company 


“JACK-THE-GIANT-KILLER” 





